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ABSTRACT 


Since the Renaissance the problem of popular culture has always been discussed in either a moralistic 
or a psychological vein. But popular culture may be studied as a phenomenon of social expedients in con- 
trast to art, which follows its own immanent norms. Difficulties which the standard methods of empirical 
research incur in dealing with the concrete phenomena of popular culture may be avoided if a historical and 
philosophical frame of reference is used. Such qualitative approaches as exist are permeated with categories 
like the decline of the individual, the interdependency of social control and mass communications, the psy- 


chology of wish-fulfilling, and the like. 


This paper was written to be provocative, 
by one who has been engaged in empirical 
research for a considerable number of 
years and who has recently been charged 
with the administration of a large-scale re- 
search program. The author has taken it 
upon himself to act as the spokesman for an 
approach to popular culture which some will 
call “social theory” and others “obsolete, 
abstract criticism.” Specifically, the paper 
deals with aspects of the historical and the- 
oretical frame of reference which seem to me 
to be a basic requirement for the study of 
mass communications and yet a blind spot 
in contemporary social science. I know of 
no better statement with which to highlight 
this blind spot in contemporary analyses of 
mass phenomena than De Tocqueville’s re- 
marks on the fact-finding obsession of the 
American mind a century ago: 


The practice of Americans leads their minds 
to fixing the standard of their judgment in them- 
selves alone. As they perceive that they succeed 
in resolving without assistance all the little 


difficulties which their practical life presents, 
they readily conclude that everything in the 
world may be explained, and that nothing in it 
transcends the limits of the understanding. 
Thus they fall to denying what they cannot 
comprehend; which leaves them but little faith 
for whatever is extraordinary and an almost in- 
surmountable distaste for whatever is super- 
natural. As it is on their own testimony that 
they are accustomed to rely, they like to dis- 
cern the object which engages their attention 
with extreme clearness; they therefore strip 
off as much as possible all that covers it; they 
rid themselves of whatever separates them from 
it, they remove whatever conceals it from sight, 
in order to view it more closely and in the broad 
light of day. This disposition of mind soon leads 
them to condemn forms, which they regard as 
useless and inconvenient veils placed between 
them and the truth.? 


My plea on behalf of these “veils” takes 
the form of five rather unsystematic groups 
of observations: (1) I shall indicate that the 


* Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America 
(New York: Knopf, 1945), p. 4. 
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discussion of popular culture has a century- 
old tradition in modern history; (2) the his- 
torical locus of popular culture today will be 
fixed; (3) an attempt will be made to evalu- 
ate the over-all approach of empirical re- 
search to the social function of contem- 
porary popular culture; (4) the current phil- 
osophical, qualitative, nonresearch analysis 
of popular culture will be summarized 
briefly; and (5) some programmatic notes 
will be offered on the relationship between 
social criticism and social research. 


I. POPULAR CULTURE—AN OLD DILEMMA 


In a survey recently undertaken of radio- 
listening habits in a foreign country, one of 
the respondents remarked: 


Radio is the companion of the lonely. It has 
made gigantic strides for almost half a century. 
Women in particular, especially those with 
small pensions and without other resources, who 
are completely isolated, are now in touch with 
the whole world thanks to the radio. They 
have undergone a regular transformation; they 
have found a kind of second youth. They are 
up-to-date and they know the stars of the head- 
lines, of the theatre, the movies, the world of 
sports, etc. I have heard village people, dis- 
cussing the merits of Mozart and Chopin, refer 
to what the radio had said. 


In quite the opposite vein another woman 
revealed that she did not havea radio set in 
her home. Asked to explain why, she an- 
swered: 


Because once there is a set in the house, one 
cannot resist. Everybody listens idiotically, the 
kids and the others too. When we stay with 
my friend G., my husband plays with the radio 
all the time. 


Her view was supported by a male re- 
spondent, who also refuses to permit a radio 
in the house. He believes that studies, con- 
versation, and activity around the house 
provide enough interest, that the indiscrimi- 
nate outpouring of music and talk over the 
radio lowers everyone’s intellectual level. 

These spontaneous remarks reveal two 
leitmotifs which have run continuously 
through the modern era: on the one hand, a 
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positive attitude toward all instrumentali- 
ties for the socialization of the individual; on 
the other hand, a deep concern about the 
inner fate of the individual under the im- 
pact of the leveling powers of institutional 
and other organized forms of leisure activity. 
This basic dilemma concerning man’s exist- 
ence beyond the requirements of biological 
and material survival, the vital question of 
how to live out that stretch of life which is 
neither sleep nor work, can be said to have 
found its classic intellectual expression in a 
philosophical dialogue that never took 
place. Montaigne in the sixteenth century 
took stock of the situation of the individual 
after the breakdown of medieval culture. He 
was particularly struck by the phenomenon 
of loneliness in a world without faith, in 
which tremendous pressures were being 
exerted on everyone under the conditions of 
a postfeudal society. To escape destruction 
by these pressures, to avoid becoming lost 
in the horrors of isolation, Montaigne sug- 
gested distraction as a way out: 


Variety always solaces, dissolves, and scat- 
ters. If I cannot combat it, I run away from it; 
and in running away I double and change my 
direction. By changing place, occupation, com- 
pany, I escape into the crowd of other thoughts 
and diversions, where it loses my trace, and 
leaves me safe... . 

Is it reasonable that even the arts should 
take advantage of and profit by our natural 
stupidity and feebleness of mind? The barrister, 
says Rhetoric, in that farce they call pleading, 
will be moved by the sound of his own voice 
and his feigned emotion, and will suffer himself 
to be cozened by the passion he is acting. He 
will affect a real and substantial grief in this 
mummery he is playing, to transmit it to the 
jury who are still less concerned in the matter 
thanhhe. Like those men who are hired at funerals 
to assist in the ceremonial of mourning, who sell 
their tears and grief by weight and measure; 
for, although they are stirred by borrowed 
emotions, it is certain that, through the habit 
of settling their countenance to suit the occa- 
sion, they are often quite carried away and 
affected with genuine melancholy.? 


2E, J. Trechmann (trans.), The Essays of Mon- 
taigne (New York: Oxford University Press, 1935), 
Il, 291 ff. 
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It is significant that quite a few basic 
concepts which we have been accustomed 
to regard as very modern emerge as early as 
the sixteenth century: escape, distraction, 
entertainment, and, last but not least, vicar- 
ious living. 

The reply to Montaigne came a century 
later. Commercial culture had developed in 
the meantime, and the waning influence of 
religion, pre- or post-Reformation, had 
made itself felt much more strongly in the 
average way of life. Restlessness, the search 
for relief everywhere and anywhere, had be- 
come a major social phenomenon. It was 
then that Pascal spoke up against the com- 
plete surrender of man to self-destroying 
restlessness: 


Men are entrusted from infancy with the care 
of their honor, their property, their friends, and 
even with the property and the honor of their 
friends. They are overwhelmed with business, 
with the study of languages, and with physical 
exercise; and they are made to understand that 
they cannot be happy unless their health, their 
honor, their fortune and that of their good 
friends be in good condition, and that a single 
thinz wanting will make them unhappy. Thus 
they are given cares and business which make 
them bustle about from break of day.—It is, 
you will exclaim, a strange way to make them 
happy! What more could be done to make them 
miserable?p—Indeed! what could be done? We 
should only have to relieve them from all these 
cares; for then they would see themselves: 
they would reflect on what they are, whence 
they came, whither they go, and thus we cannot 
employ and divert them too much. And this is 
why, after having given them so much business, 
we advise them, if they have some time for 
relaxation, to employ it in amusement, in 
play, and to be always fully occupied. 

How hollow and full of ribaldry is the heart 
of man!3 


Again and again he warned against what 
he called “diversion” as a way of life which 
could lead only to permanent unhappiness: 

When I have occasionally set myself to con- 


sider the different distractions of men, the pains 
and perils to which they expose themselves at 


®.*3 Blaise Pascal, Pensées (London and New York: 
Everyman’s Library, 1931), p. 


court or in war, whence arise so many quarrels, 
passions, bold and often bad ventures, etc., I 
have discovered that all the unhappiness of 
men arises from one single fact, that they cannot 
stay quietly in their own chamber. 


... They have a secret instinct which impels 
them to seek amusement and occupation 
abroad, and which arises from the sense of their 
constant unhappiness.4 


Thus the attitude toward leisure which, 
for Montaigne, guarantees survival means 
self-destruction to Pascal. And the contro- 
versy is still going on. Each side has its 
partisans on all intellectual levels in every- 
day life, as illustrated in the study on radio 
as well as in learned treatises. On one side 
there is the benevolent analyst of a mass 
medium who seems to say that, while every- 
thing is not yet wonderful, it is getting bet- 
ter every day: 


For in the old days the artists and writers 
and craftsmen were not writing at the behest of 
the people, but to please small powerful groups, 
the kings and lords and chieftains, who drew the 
talent of the time inward towards them and kept 
it circumscribed within the bounds of their 
castles and baronies. Much of the fine art of 
today remains alive only through a similar 
connection. 

Yet, taking civilization as a whole, this 
ancient process is now in reverse. There is an 
outward movement. Pictures, entertainment, 
fun, are beginning to be seen as the rightful 
possession of all, and the comics join in and 
reflect this spreading democratization. And if 
the people’s standards are at present lower than 
those which were set by workers around the 
seats of the mighty, the people’s artists will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
identified with a vast and forward movement, 
which is giving to everyday folks their right 
to laugh and flourish under the sun.s 


On the other hand, we find the noncon- 
formist social critic who connects the loneli- 
ness of modern man with his interest in mass 
media as a setup of utter frustration: 


The conditions of earning one’s bread in this 
society create the lonely modern man. 


4 Ibid., pp. 39-42. 


5 Coulton Waugh, The Comics (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1947), p. 354- 
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Such conditions help explain the need, some- 
times feverish, for an entertainment that 
so repetitively presents the same reveries, the 
same daydreams, the same childish fables of 
success and happiness. So much of the inner 
life of men is dried up that they tend to become 
filled with yearnings and to need the consola- 
tion of these reveries about people who are 
happy, healthy, and always successful... . 

Hence, parallel to the retrogression of con- 
sciousness in, say, the Hollywood writer, there 
is a more widespread and also more pernicious 
retrogression of consciousness in the motion- 
picture audience. Social and economic condi- 
tions have established the basis for this; the 
motion picture further enforces it.‘ 


The differences in the verbalization of the 
dilemma are obvious. The language of the 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century philoso- 
phers is still deeply steeped in religious 
terminology; that of the modern writers in 
sociological terms; that of the nonprofes- 
sional radio listeners or nonlisteners in the 
ordinary words of everyday life. But be- 
neath these differences in nomenclature the 
dilemma remains the same: perhaps it could 
be called a conflict between the psychologi- 
cal and the moral approaches to popular 
culture. 


2. THE HISTORICAL LOCUS OF 
POPULAR CULTURE 


This section of my discussion will be 
somewhat dogmatic in character, partly for 
the sake of brevity but also because it 
ought to be permissible to pause from time 
to time in our sociological routine and to 
speculate about the secular trend in which 
we, together with our objects of research, 
find ourselves. 

The counterconcept to popular culture is 
art. Today artistic products are losing the 
character of spontaneity more and more 
and are being replaced by the phenomena of 
popular culture, which are nothing but a 
manipulated reproduction of reality as it is; 
and, in so doing, popular culture sanctions 
and glorifies whatever it finds worth echo- 


6 James T. Farrell, The League of Frightened 
Philistines (New York: Vanguard Press, n.d.), pp. 
176-77. 


ing. Schopenhauer remarked that music is 
“the world once more.” This philosophical 
aphorism throws light on the unbridgeable 
difference between art and popular culture: 
it is the difference between an increase in in- 
sight through a medium possessing self- 
sustaining means and mere repetition of 
given facts with the use of borrowed tools. 
A superficial inventory of the contents 
and motivations in the products of the enter- 
tainment and publishing worlds in our West- 
ern civilization will include such themes as 
the nation, the family, religion, free enter- 
prise, individual initiative; and in the 
Eastern orbit, higher production achieve- 
ments, national cultures, the moral corrup- 
tion of the West. The topical differences are 
not very decisive and, in any case, consider- 
ably smaller than the political differences 
which keep these two worlds apart. Saint- 
Simon, the great French pre-Marxian social- 
ist philosopher, whose life extended from the 
ancien régime through the Revolution and 
the Napoleonic era into the days of the reac- 
tionary Bourbon restoration, once remarked 
that, while he had experienced the most con- 
tradictory political systems, he realized 
that consistent, deeply rooted social tend- 
encies which were completely impervious to 
political change made themselves felt in 
those decades. The very concept of society 
rests in this insight. Rigidly and consistently 
different as political systems are from one 
another today, there is also a complete in- 
consistency in the content of popular culture 
within a given political system—and popular 
culture is an element of society of the first 
order. The yardstick is expediency, within 
the total social situation, of course, and par- 
ticularly the distribution of power. 
Nietzsche, who may be called the dis- 
coverer and matchless critical analyst of 
modern popular culture, has formulated its 
relativism with respect to content: 


Modern counterfeit practices in the arts: 
regarded as necessary—that is to say, as fully 
in keeping with the needs most proper to the 
modern soul.... 

Artists harangue the dark instincts of the 
dissatisfied, the ambitious, and the self-de- 
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ceivers of a democratic age: the importance of 

es... . The procedures of one arr are trans- 
ferred to the realm of another; the object of art 
is confounded with that of science, with that of 
the Church, or with that of the interests of the 
race (nationalism), or with that of philosophy— 
a man rings all bells at once, and awakens the 
vague suspicion that he is a god.... 

Artists flatter women, sufferers, and indig- 
nant folk. Narcotics and opiates are made to 
preponderate in art. The fancy of cultured 
people, and of readers of poetry and ancient 
history, is tickled.7 


What Nietzsche expressed in the general 
terms of the philosopher of culture has its 
spokesmen today. In an analysis of cartoon 
films a modern writer has pointed to the 
criterion of social expediency in the selection 
of their materials: 


It is just Disney’s distinguishing characteris- 
tic that he is uncritical of what he reflects. He 
is quite artless. If the values by which the 
society lives are still serving, if the prevailing 
outlook is relatively brightfaced and aggressive, 
he will improvise from that—and give us 
Mickey Mouse. If the time is one of crisis, and 
these values will no longer serve but are in 
conflict and in question, if the prevailing state 
of mind is a deep bewilderment, he will im- 
provise with equal lack of inhibition. His 
particular talent is that he does not embarrass 
himself. This makes his dreams sometimes 
monstrous. But it gives them a wide reference.® 


It may be noted in passing that in the 
present postwar period disillusionment over 
the lack of definitive cultural and moral 
solutions has become prevalent. It finds ex- 
pression in an artificial permeation of en- 
tertainment products with religion. In the 
average movie the pursuit of love almost in- 
variably means the appearance of the clergy- 
man. Nietzsche had already commented on 
the artificial respiration administered to reli- 
gion in an era of decadence and nihilism. 
When he said, ‘God is dead,” he meant that 
the frenzied activities of modern life pro- 
duce popular culture in an attempt to fill a 

7 Friedrich Nietzsche, The Will to Power (Com- 
plete Works (London, 1910], II, 265-66). 


Barbara Deming, ‘““The Artlessness of Walt 
Disney,” Partisan Review, spring, 1945, p. 226. 


vacuum which cannot be filled. Nietzsche 
linked the prevarious role of religion, the 
pressure of civilization, and its neuroticizing 
influence on people: 


In the Neighborhood of Insanity—The sum 
of sensations, knowledge and experiences, the 
whole burden of culture, therefore, has become 
so great that an overstraining of nerves and 
powers of thought is a common danger, in- 
deed the cultivated classes of European coun- 
tries are throughout neurotic, and almost ev- 
ery one of their great families is on the verge of 
insanity in one of their branches. True, health 
is now sought in every possible way; but in the 
main a diminution of that tension of feeling, of 
that oppressive burden of culture, is needful, 
which, even though it might be bought at a 
heavy sacrifice, would at least give us room for 
the great hope of a mew Renaissance.? 


With this quotation we return to the 
differences between popular culture and art, 
between spurious gratification and a genuine 
experience as a step to greater individual ful- 
filment (this is the meaning of Aristotle’s 
catharsis). Art lives on the threshold of ac- 
tion. Men free themselves truly from the 
mythical relation to things by stepping 
back, so to speak, from that which they 
once worshiped and which they now dis- 
cover as the Beautiful. To experience 
beauty is to be liberated from the overpow- 
ering domination of nature over men. In 
popular culture, men free themselves from 
mythical powers by discarding everything, 
even reverence for the Beautiful. They deny 
anything that transcends the given reality.'° 
This is exactly what De Tocqueville meant, 
I think, in our opening quotation. From the 
realm of beauty man walks into the realm of 
entertainment, which is, in turn, integrated 
with the necessities of society and denies the 
right to individual fulfilment: 


Under the absolute sway of one man the 
body was attacked in order to subdue the soul; 


9 Friedrich Nietzsche, Human All-Too-Human: A 
Book for Free Spirits (Complete Works, VII, 227). 

1° For a comprehensive theory on myth and art 
see Max Horkheimer and Theodor W. Adorno, 
Dialektik der Aufklirung (Amsterdam: Querido 
Verlag, 1947), passim. 
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but the soul escaped the blows which were di- 
rected against it and rose proudly superior. 
Such is not the course adopted by tyranny in 
democratic republics; there the body is left 
free, and the soul is enslaved. The master no 
longer says: “You shall think as I do or you 
shall die”; but he says: “You are free to think 
differently from me and to retain your life, 
your property, and all that you possess; but 
you are henceforth a stranger among your peo- 
ple. You may retain your civil rights, but they 
will be useless to you, for you will never be 
chosen by your fellow citizens if you solicit 
their votes; and they will affect to scorn you if 
you ask for their esteem. You will remain 
among men, but you will be deprived of the 
rights of mankind. Your fellow creatures will 
shun you like an impure being; and even those 
who believe in your innocence will abandon 
you, lest they should be shunned in their turn. 
Go in peace! I have given you your life, but 
it is an existence worse than death.” 


Men no longer surrender to illusions. 


3. SOCIAL RESEARCH AND 
POPULAR CULTURE 


The problem is whether, and to what ex- 
tent, modern social science is equipped to 
deal with modern social culture. The instru- 
ments of research have been brought to a 
high degree of refinement. But is this 
enough? Empirical social science has be- 
come a kind of applied asceticism. It stands 
clear of any entanglements with foreign 
powers and thrives in an atmosphere of 
rigidly enforced neutrality. It refuses to 
enter the sphere of meaning. A study of tele- 
vision, for instance, will go to great lengths 
in analyzing data on the influence of tele- 
vision on family life, but it will leave to 
poets and dreamers the question of the 
actual human values of this new insti- 
tution. Social research takes the phenome- 
na of modern life, including the mass 
media, at face value. It rejects the task of 
placing them in a historical and moral con- 
text. In the beginning of the modern era, 
social theory had theology as its model, but 
today the natural sciences have replaced 
theology. This change in models has far- 


1 De Tocqueville, op. cit., 1, 264. 


reaching implications. Theology aims at 
salvation, natural science at manipulation; 
the one leads to heaven and hell, the other 
to technology and machinery. Social science 
is today defined as an analysis of pains- 
takingly circumscribed, more or less artifi- 
cially isolated, social sectors. It imagines 
that such horizontal segments constitute its 
research laboratory, and it seems to forget 
that the only social research laboratories 
that are properly admissible are historical 
situations. 

This has not always been the case. Popu- 
lar culture, particularly as represented by 
the newspapers, has been a subject of discus- 
sion for about a hundred and fifty years. Be- 
fore the naturalistic phase of social science 
set in, the phenomena of popular culture 
were treated as a social and historical whole. 
This holds true for religious, philosophical, 
and political discussions from the time of 
Napoleon to Hitler. Our contemporary so- 
cial science literature seems completely void 
of any knowledge of, or at least of any appli- 
cation and reference to, the voluminous 
writings produced on both the left and the 
right wings of the political and cultural 
fronts in the nineteenth century. It seems to 
ignore Catholic social philosophy as well as 
Socialist polemics, Nietzsche as well as the 
great, but completely unknown, Austrian 
critic, Karl Kraus, who tried to validate the 
notion of the crisis of modern culture by a 
critique of popular culture. Kraus focused 
attention on the analysis of language. The 
common demoninator of his essays is his the- 
sis that it is in the hollowing-out of language 
that we can see the disintegration, and 
even the disappearance, of the concept and 
existence of the autonomous individual, of 
the personality in its classical sense. 

Studies of the role of the press, even 
of such specialized problems as readership 
figures, would do well to go back to the nine- 
teenth- and early-twentieth-century analy- 
ses of the press in Germany. There they 
would find, in the different political and 
philosophical camps, illustrations of the 
fruitfulness of studying social phenomena 
in context—in the case of the press, the re- 
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lationship of the modern newspaper to the 
history of the economic, social, and political 
emancipation of the middle classes. A study 
of the modern newspaper is meaningless, in 
the very exact sense of the word, if it is not 
aware of the historical framework, which is 
composed of both critical materials like 
those of Karl Kraus, writing at the end of an 
epoch, and optimistic attitudes like the fol- 
lowing, from the work of the German publi- 
cist, Joseph Goerres, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century: 


What everybody desires and wants shall be 
expressed in the newspapers; what is depressing 
and troubling everybody may not remain un- 
expressed; there must be somebody who is 
obliged to speak the truth, candid, without 
reservation, and unfettered. For, under a good 
constitution the right of freedom of expression 
is not merely tolerated but is a basic require- 
ment; the speaker shall be looked upon as a 
holy person until he forfeits his right by his own 
fault and lies. Those who work against such 
freedom leave themselves open to the charge 
that the consciousness of their own great faults 
weighs heavily upon them; those who act justly 
do not shun free speech—it can in the end lead 
only to “honor be to whom honor is due”’; but 
those who are dependent on dirt and darkness 
certainly like secretiveness.” 


This is not to say that the whole field of 
sociology has been given over to historical 
ascetism. Quite a number of leading scholars 
in social theory and social history have kept 
alive the conscience of a historical civiliza- 
tion. It is worth our while to read again the 
following remarks by Robert E. Park: 


In fact, the reason we have newspapers at 
all, in the modern sense of the term, is because 
about one hundred years ago, in 1835 to be 
exact, a few newspaper publishers in New York 
City and in London discovered (1) that most 
human beings, if they could read at all, found 
it easier to read news than editorial opinion 
and (2) that the common man would rather be 
entertained than edified. This, in its day, had 
the character and importance of a real dis- 
covery. It was like the discovery, made later 
in Hollywood, that gentlemen prefer blonds. 
At any rate, it is to the consistent application 


™ Joseph Goerres, Rheinischer Merker, July 1 
and 3, 1814. 
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of the principle involved that the modern news- 
paper owes not merely its present character but 
its survival as a species.*3 


His point of view finds confirmation in an 
excellent study in the history of mass culture 
by Louis B. Wright: 

If it is desirable to trace the pedigree of the 
popular culture of modern America, it is pos- 
sible to find most of its ideology implicit in the 
middle-class thought of Elizabethan England. 
The historian of American culture must look 
back to the Renaissance and read widely in the 
forgotten literature of tradesmen." 


One of the difficulties which have occa- 
sionally arisen in intellectual intercourse 
between people of American and European 
backgrounds is perhaps due to the antihis- 
torical allergy of the former and the histori- 
cal oversensitivity of the latter. I can illus- 
trate this point by a very recent example. 
When I received the first two volumes of the 
outstanding work by Samuel A. Stouffer and 
his staff, The American Soldier, I was curi- 
ous to learn how the authors would place 
their research within the context of the so- 
cial theories about the soldier that have 
been developed from Plato on. To my 
amazement, I could find no historical refer- 
ence beyond a solitary quotation from 
Tolstoi, who wrote in one place in War and 
Peace: “In warfare the force of armies is a 
product of the mass multiplied by something 
else, an unknown x.” The authors added the 
following comment: “Thus for perhaps the 
first time in military history it is possible to 
present statistical evidence relating to the 
factor x described in the quotation from 
Tolstoy’s War and Peace at the beginning of 
this chapter.”"5 They seem to have been 
fascinated by the mathematical symbolism 
of Tolstoi’s sentence, but they successfully 


13 Introduction to News and the Human Interest 
Story, by Helen MacGill Hughes (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1940), pp. xii—xiii. 

4 Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1935), PP- 659-69. 

*S Samuel A. Stouffer and others, The American 
Soldier: Adjustment during Army Life (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1949). , &. 
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resisted the temptation to compare the so- 
cial situation of armies in the time of Na- 
poleon with modern conditions. In the face 
of such heroic restraint, it seems appropri- 
ate to quote the following flippant remark 
of a fellow-sociologist: “In this respect I 
speak of the failure of modern psychology. I 
firmly believe that one can learn more about 
the ordre du ceur from La Rochefoucauld 
and Pascal (who was the author of this 
term) than from the most up-to-date text- 
book on psychology or ethics.’’® 

It seems to me that the splendid isola- 
tionism of the social researcher is likely to 
reinforce a common suspicion, namely, that 
social research is, in the final analysis, noth- 
ing but market research, an instrument of 
expedient manipulation, a tool with which 
to prepare reluctant customers for enthu- 
siastic spending. Only twenty years ago, so- 
cial scientests were well aware of the dan- 
gers in the mass media, and they did not 
consider it beyond their duty to concern 
themselves with the negative, as well as the 
positive, potentialities of these mass media. 
In the pioneering article on ““The Agencies 
of Communication,” Malcolm M. Willey 
and Stuart A. Rice wrote: 

The effects produced may now be quite un- 
premeditated, although the machinery opens 
the way for mass impression in keeping with 
special ends, private or public. The individual, 
the figures show, increasingly utilizes these 
media and they inevitably modify his attitudes 
and behavior. What these modifications are to 
be depends entirely upon those who control the 
agencies. Greater possibilities for social manipu- 
lation, for ends that are selfish or socially desira- 
ble, have never existed. The major problem is to 
protect the interests and welfare of the indi- 
vidual citizen.?7 


Today, manipulation is taken for granted 
as an end of social science. A publisher can 
now dare to praise an outstanding socio- 
logical work with the following blurb on the 
jacket of the book: 

16 J. P. Mayer, Sociology of Film (London: Faber 
& Faber, 1945), p. 273. 


17 Recent Social Trends in the United States, 1 
(New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


1933), 215. 
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For the first time on such a scale an attempt 
was made to direct human behavior on a basis 
of scientific evidence, and the results suggest 
the opening of a new epoch in social studies and 
in social management. 

It is the editor’s hope that the value to social 
science will prove to be as great as to the mili- 
tary, for whom the original research was under- 
taken. ... 

The problems were Army problems, for the 
most part peculiar to wartime. But the implica- 
tions are universal.™8 


Expediency and the lack of a historical or 
philosophical frame of reference make a sorry 
marriage of convenience. 


4. SOCIAL CRITICISM OF POPULAR 
CULTURE TODAY 


No systematic body of theories is avail- 
able. The situation has been characterized 
very aptly by Frederick Laws: 


It will hardly be denied that the condition of 
criticism today is chaotic, especially when it is 
applied to the products of these immense dis- 
tributing machines, the new media. Much re- 
viewing is unselective in its enthusiasm and can 
with difficulty be distinguished from advertis- 
ing copy. ... There is a lack of clearly expressed 
and generally recognized standards of value. We 
believe that this confusion is partly due to a 
failure to realize or accept the fact that the 
social framework in which works of art are pro- 
duced and judged has changed fundamentally. 
It is nonsense to suppose that the means of dis- 
tribution or the size of social origin of the audi- 
ence wholly determines the quality of art or en- 
tertainment, but it is stupid to pretend that 
they do not affect it... . "9 


There is a literature on popular culture 
today which is thoroughly critical. I shall 
try to summarize the findings of this body of 
writings in a few brief generalizations.” 


8 Jacket of Vols. I and I1 of Samuel A. Stouffer 
and others, op. cit. 

9 Introduction to Made for Millions: A Critical 
Study of the New Media of Information and Enter- 
tainment (London: Contact Publishers, 1947), 
p. xvii. 

20T am preparing a study of the more philo- 
sophical and theoretical aspects of the literature on 
mass communications under the auspices of the 
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Some direct their critique against the prod- 
uct, but many turn it against the system on 
which the product depends. In special 
analyses, as in studies of a purely philoso- 
phical and sociological character, most au- 
thors concur in their final characterization of 
the products of popular culture. 

The decline of the individual in the 
mechanized working processes of modern 
civilization brings about the emergence of 
mass culture, which replaces folk art or 
“high” art. A product of popular culture 
has none of the features of genuine art, but 
in all its media popular culture proves to 
have its own genuine characteristics: stand- 
ardization, stereotypy, conservatism, men- 
dacity, manipulated consumer goods. 

There is an interdependence between 
what the public wants and what the powers 
of control enforce upon the public in order 
to remain in power. Most students are of the 
opinion that the habit of advertisement is 
the main motivating force in creating re- 
ceptivity to popular culture and that the 
products themselves eventually take on the 
character of advertising. 

There is no consensus on the taste of the 
populace. Whereas some have confidence in 
the people’s instinct for the good, the pre- 
vailing view seems to be that only the bad 
and the vulgar are the yardsticks of their 
aesthetic pleasure. 

There is considerable agreement that all 
media are estranged from values and offer 
nothing but entertainment and distraction 
—that, ultimately, they expedite flight 
from an unbearable reality. Wherever revo- 
lutionary tendencies show a timid head, 
they are mitigated and cut short by a false 
fulfilment of wish-dreams, like wealth, ad- 
venture, passionate love, power, and sensa- 
tionalism in general. 

Prescriptions for improvement run the 
gamut from naive proposals to offer aesthet- 
ically better merchandise, in order to cre- 
ate in the masses a taste for the valuable in 
life, to the theory that within the present 
setup of social power there is no hope what- 


Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


soever for improvement and that better 
popular culture presupposes a better society. 

Finally, there is considerable speculation 
about the relations between the product of 
mass culture and real life. The radio, the 
movies, the newspapers, and the best sellers 
are, at the same time, models for the way of 
life of the masses and an expression of their 
actual way of life. 


5. SOME THESES ON CRITICAL THEORY AND 
EMPIRICAL RESEARCH 


In this section, I shall present some of the 
theoretical motivations which underlie con- 
temporary philosophical speculation about 
mass media. They comprise some of the 
ideas which the staff of the Institute of So- 
cial Research, under the leadership of Max 
Horkheimer, has tried to apply in a number 
of writings during the last fifteen years.” 

a) The starting point is not market data. 
Empirical research, it is argued, is laboring 
under the false hypothesis that the con- 
sumers’ choice is the decisive social phenom- 
enon from which one should begin further 
analysis. We first ask: What are the func- 
tions of cultural communication within the 
total process of a society? Then we ask such 
specific questions as these: What passes the 
censorship of the socially powerful agencies? 
How are things produced under the dicta of 
formal and informal censorship? 

b) We do not conceive such studies to be 
psychological in the narrow sense. They 
aim rather at finding out how the objective 
elements of a social whole are produced and 
reproduced in the mass media. Thus we 
would not accept the taste of the masses as a 
basic category but would insist on finding 
out how taste is fed to the consumers as a 
specific outgrowth of the technological, po- 
litical, and economic conditions and inter- 
ests of the masters in the sphere of produc- 
tion. We would want to investigate what 

2: E.g., Max Horkheimer, ‘Art and Mass Cul- 
ture,” Studies in Philosophy and Social Science, 
Vol. IX (1941); T. W. Adorno, ‘‘On Popular Music,” 
Studies in Philosophy and Social Science, Vol. IX; 
Leo Lowenthal, “Biographies in Popular Maga- 


zines,”’ Radio Research, 1942-43, ed. Paul F. Lazars- 
feld and Frank Stanton (New York, 1944). 
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“likes” or “dislikes” really mean in social 
terms. While it is true, for example, that 
people today behave as if there were a 
large free area of selection according to 
taste and while they tend to vote fanatically 
for or against a specific presentation of 
popular culture, the question remains as to 
how such behavior is compatible with the 
actual elimination of free choice and the in- 
stitutionalized repetition characteristic of 
all media. This is probably the theoretical 
area in which one would have to examine the 
replacement of taste—a concept of liberal- 
ism—by the quest for information. 


c) We would question certain more or less 
tacit assumptions of empirical research, as, 
for example, the differentiation into “seri- 
ous” and “nonserious” written, visual, or 
auditory communications. We would say 
that the problem of whether we are faced 
with serious or nonserious literature is 
two-dimensional. One would first have to 
furnish an aesthetic analysis of qualities and 
then investigate whether the aesthetic quali- 
ties are not subject to change under the 
conditions of mass reproduction. We would 
challenge the assumption that a higher in- 
crease in so-called “serious” programs or 
products automatically means “progress” in 
educational and social responsibility, in the 
understanding of art, and so on. We would 
say that it is erroneous to assume that one 
cannot decide what is right and what is 
wrong in aesthetic matters. A good example 
of the establishment of aesthetic criteria 
will be found in the works of Benedetto 
Croce, who tries to show concretely that 
works of art have immanent laws which per- 
mit decisions about their “validity.” It is 
neither necessary nor sufficient to supple- 
ment a study of the reaction of respondents 
by a study of the intentions of art producers 
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in order to find out the nature and quality of 
the artistic products, or vice versa. 

d) We are disturbed by the acceptance at 
face value of such concepts.as “standardiza- 
tion.” We want to know what standardiza- 
tion means in industry, in behavior patterns, 
and in popular culture. We think that the 
specifically psychological and anthropologi- 
cal character of popular culture is a key to 
the interpretation of the function of stand- 
ardization in modern man. 

e) In connection with the latter point, we 
are particularly interested in the phenome- 
non of psychological regression. We wish to 
know whether the consumption of popular 
culture really presupposes a human being 
with preadult traits or whether modern man 
has a split personality: half mutilated child 
and half standardized adult. We want to 
know the mechanisms of interdependence 
between the pressures of professional life 
and the freedom from intellectual and aes- 
thetic tension in which popular culture 
seems to indulge. 

f) As for the problem of the stimulus and 
its nature, here the connection with Euro- 
pean philosophical heritage is particularly 
noticeable. Our thinking has its roots in the 
concept of understanding (Verstehen) as it 
was established philosophically and histori- 
cally by Dilthey and sociologically by 
Simmel. We are inclined to think that em- 
pirical research conceives the stimulus to be 
as devoid of content as a color stimulus in a 
psychological laboratory. We hold that the 
stimulus in popular culture is itself a his- 
torical phenomenon and that the relation 
between stimulus and response is pre- 
formed and pre-structured by the historical 
and social fate of the stimulus as well as of 
the respondent. 
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ABSTRACT 


Grave difficulties are encountered in efforts to demonstrate that social class accounts for differences in 
opinions on economic and political questions and that particular class factors are especially decisive. A con- 
sideration of limitations and sources of error in research on the problem leads to proposals concerning 
more adequate study of opinions, clearer analysis of class attributes and their interrelations, more critical 
procedures in interpreting variables as determinants, and, above all, the use of coherent theory dealing with 
the processes by which class influences produce given effects. 


In American society sharp differences of 
opinion on public questions are considered 
natural. But why should members of a com- 
mon culture not see eye to eye on matters of 
public policy? Do social and political opposi- 
tions reflect divergent self-interest arising 
from economic relationships? Or are the dif- 
ferences traceable to variation in noneco- 
nomic goals associated with age, sex, educa- 
tion, race, religion, location and size of com- 
munity, and family history? Or is it a matter 
of differences in exposure to the information 
and ideas on which the opinions are based? 
Or should major emphasis be placed on 
subtle subjective explanations associated 
with variables of individual personality? Or 
does a true understanding of public opinion 
determinants involve all these and addition- 
al factors interacting as parts of a continu- 
ous complex social process? 

The most confident and vigorous answer 
to the problem over the past century has 
been that of the Marxists, in terms of eco- 
nomically determined class consciousness 
and class conflict. The momentous impact of 
Marxian views on the modern world, the 
heated controversy regarding the issue of 
class cleavages and class interests in Ameri- 
can life, the conviction on the part of many 
scholarly social scientists that the class anal- 
ysis of social behavior contains important 
elements of truth—all constitute ample rea- 
son for focusing attention on the problem of 
class position as a determinant of public 
opinion in our society. 

Is class an important causal determinant 


or explanatory factor (along with other de- 
terminants, of course) of given opinions? 
Corresponding questions have to be asked 
regarding possible noneconomic determi- 
nants of opinion. 

Since the inception of scientific research 
on public opinion, a large body of data has 
been amassed that demonstrates the linkage 
of opinions with personal and social facts 
about the people who hold the views. Promi- 
nent among these relationships is that be- 
tween socioeconomic status and attitudes on 
a number of social and political issues. Be- 
fore we embark on a critical analysis, it will 
be valuable to review a few examples of 
these research results and the conclusions 
drawn from them. 

Examples of occupational and income 
class differences on single opinion questions 
are scattered through the reports of polls by 
Gallup, Roper, and other agencies. From 
recent Public Opinion Quarterly poll sum- 
maries one may take such comparisons as 
these: 

A Gallup question this spring asks whether 
the Taft-Hartley law is unfair and should be 
changed to give labor more strength. Among 
manual workers 49% agree while 34% dis- 
agree; business and professional people dis- 
agree 70% to 20%; white collar employees fall 
between. Thus the percentages agreeing run— 
business and professional 20%, white collar 
32%, manual workers 49%." 


A Fortune Survey question last winter in- 
quired whether government regulation of busi- 


* Public Opinion Quarterly, XIII (1949), 353- 
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ness has gone too far, is in right amount, or “do 
you think we need even more?” In the business 
and professional sample, 51% think govern- 
ment regulation has gone too far, as against 
32% of factory workers.? 

A Fortune question asks whether the govern- 
ment should do more than it has done to im- 
prove the condition of poor people. By income 
classes, the persons saying government should 
do more are as follows: Prosperous 28%; Upper 
Middle 35%; Lower Middle 44%; Poor 57%. 


Substantially greater differences than 
these have been found in a number of 
studies specifically concerned with class re- 
lationships; for example, in the works of 
Cantril, Centers, Alfred Jones, Kornhauser, 
and others. A wealth of qualitative observa- 
tions by Robert and Helen Lynd, W. Llc 7d 
Warner and his associates, and in other com- 
munity studies, offer similar findings. 

There are also important studies of voting 
behavior in relation to the socioeconomic 
status and other characteristics of the voter. 
In recent decades, and especially in our 
northern cities, the election analyses reflect 
a pronounced association between class po- 
sition and political alignment. 

The opinion surveys and political and so- 
cial studies as a whole indicate that class dif- 
ferences are greatest in regard to issues that 
obviously and directly affect the interests of 
people at upper, middle, and lower levels dif- 
ferently. Rather consistently the lower in- 
come groups are more in favor of govern- 
ment control of business and extending gov- 
ernment welfare activities, sacrificing cer- 
tain institutional property rights and unlim- 
ited opportunities for individual achieve- 
ment in the interests of increasing security, 
overcoming the concentration of influence in 
the hands of the wealthy. There is also evi- 
dence that the poorer groups have more ex- 
treme nationalistic attitudes, greater reli- 
gious traditionalism, and generally a more 
restricted outlook on the world, associated 
presumably with limited education. 

It is tempting to catch up the main differ- 
ences in a simple generalization that upper 


2 Ibid., XII (1948-49), 759-60. 
3 Ibid., p. 781. 
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classes are more conservative, lower classes 
more radical; that the former rest content 
with things as they have been, while the 
have-nots desire reform. A number of stud- 
ies explicitly marshal evidence to support 
this proposition. Dr. Centers, for example, 
employing a set of six questions on which he 


bases an index of radicalism-conservatism,’ 


discovers decided differences between the 
several social classes in percentages of radi- 
cals and conservatives. My own results in 
Chicago in 1937 pointed strongly in the 
same direction, but I emphasized the large 
amount of overlap between the classes and 
the variations depending on types of issues 
considered. 

If one accepts a definition of radical and 
conservative opinion that is limited to ques- 
tion responses pertaining to distribution of 
income, regulation of economic affairs in the 
interests of the common man, and similar 
economic-political reforms, there can be 
little doubt that pronounced differences are 
found in relation to socioeconomic status. 
Questions on other issues, however (religious 
doctrine, international questions, race rela- 
tions, for example), fail to support the con- 
ception of a neat general pattern of radical- 
ism-conservatism in which social classes 
manifest consistent contrasts. The differ- 
ences, in general, are in directions to be ex- 
pected if people’s opinions coincide with 
their own self-interest as they perceive it 
and the means to advance it. Be it noted, 
however, that there are great numbers of 
exceptions—substantial minorities who do 
not go along with their fellows who are 
similarly situated. We are dealing with aver- 
age tendencies, differences in distribution of 
opinion, and not with clear-cut cleavages 
between the classes. 

Alongside the evidence on the relations of 
class to opinions stand even more extensive 
data describing opinion variations by other 
social and personality characteristics. The 
opinion research investigator almost auto- 
matically tabulates his response material by 
sex, age, and education of respondents; not 
infrequently also by size of community, sec- 
tion of the country, religion, race, national 
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origins, and other factors. Depending prin- 
cipally on the issues under study, any or all 
of these variables may show substantial re- 
lationships to opinion. In respect to deep- 
lying questions of social, economic, and po- 
litical change, the socioeconomic class dif- 
ferences are usually accompanied by—and 
entwined with—variations in these factors 
as well. Most of these personality character- 
istics are associated in some degree with 
class position and, to complicate the picture 
further, they likewise manifest intricate re- 
lationships among themselves. 

\In general, the noneconomic characteris- 
tics bear a less consistent and less marked 
correlation with the attitudes of the kind we 
are considering than do the income and oc- 
cupational differences), Nevertheless, the re- 
lations are decidedly Significant. They serve 
notice even on the superficial investigator— 
as well as on the naive or overenthusiastic 
Marxist—that variations in public opinion 
cannot be ascribed to any single determi- 
nant. An indication of the relative degrees of 
relationship is seen in the recently published 
analysis of comparative correlations by Dr. 
Centers.4 His socioeconomic stratification 
score (i.e., a measure of objective social 
class position) correlated .61 with his meas- 
ure of conservatism-radicalism. Strictly 
comparable to this correlation of .61 are the 
smaller coefficients found between other ob- 
jective personal characteristics and the con- 
servatism-radicalism scores. They run as 
follows: 


Unemployment (whether ever unem- 
Religion (Protestant versus Catholic).... .36 
Church membership (versus nonmember- 
Section of United States................ 
Native-born parents or not............. 25 


While economic position may thus prove 
more closely related to opinion than are the 


‘Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social 
Classes (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1949), pp. 161, 202. 


other objective characteristics, this finding 
is eclipsed in significance by the more impor- 
tant point that many factors are involved 
which together must be taken into account in 
understanding the uniformities and varia- 
tions in public opinion. The figures bring us 
face to face with the intricate problem of 
multiple causation and the insistent ques- 
tion of the meaning of determinants of opin- 
ion. 

Both common sense and more scientific 
knowledge regarding the association of 
class position and social-political attitudes 
strongly suggest that class plays an impor- 
tant role in determining the attitudes. Criti- 
cal research on this problem must of course 
go beyond and behind the general correla- 
tions we have been describing. The essential 
problem is what the correlations mean. Can 
they be soundly interpreted as indications 
that class position is a determinant of public 
opinion? 

It becomes imperative to formulate more 
clearly what it is that research in this field is 
trying to do and how successfully the an- 
swers stand critical scrutiny. Suggestive and 
useful as are results of the type considered, 
it is clear that they do not come to grips 
with certain grave difficulties. They rein- 
force the general conclusion that one en- 
counters marked changes in public opinion 
on important types of issues as one ascends 
the socioeconomic scale. But they fail to 
show in what sense these are class differ- 
ences, and, more seriously, they do not pro- 
vide an understanding of the limits upon the 
general relationship, nor do they tell how the 
differences are brought about, what range of 
conditions they depend upon, and hence 
what stability they possess and what further 
changes may be expected with shifts in cir- 
cumstances. 

To get at the root of these difficulties, the 
three terms in the statement of the problem 
require examination—the concepts of public 
opinion, social class, and determinants. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Public opinion may best be thought of for 
the present purpose as the views and feelings 
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current in a specified population at a partic- 
ular time in regard to any issue of interest to 
the population. The opinions are gauged by 
all the different observational methods and 
interrogation techniques made familiar 
through opinion polls and attitude research 
as well as by qualitative impressionistic ap- 
praisals based on similar though more in- 
formal methods. Although opinion survey 
procedures leave much to be desired, they do 
provide more accurate and reliable knowl- 
edge concerning the public’s thinking on a 
great range of issues than has been hitherto 
available. Particularly valuable are the re- 
sponses of people to questions that lie within 
their own fields of experience and questions 
with which they are thoroughly familiar as a 
result of full public discussion. 

The description of public opinion on an 
issue is sometimes a bare set of summary fig- 
ures (percentages favorable and unfavor- 
able, for exar-ple); at times it is spelled out 
in considerable detail in respect to the mani- 
fold functional subdivisions of the popula- 
tion and with reference to the intensity of 
opinions held and qualitative characteristics 
of the opinions in several different dimen- 
sions. 

Now how well does research on class rela- 
tions cover the actual content of opinion dif- 
ferences between one socioeconomic level 
and another? There is, in the first place, the 
problem of exploring the range of issues on 
which classes differ. On many public opinion 
issues differences by socioeconomic level are 
slight, inconsistent, or nonexistent—for ex- 
ample, on most questions of international 
relations, civil rights, maintenance of funda- 
mental American institutions, and on 
through a long list. The fact is that no one 
has compiled such a list, though it would be 
most enlightening. We greatly need informa- 
tion to show on what issues class opinions 
diverge. All the material from available polls 
should be comprehensively catalogued and 
classified according to whether the questions 
exhibit great, moderate, or small differences 
by socioeconomic level. Conclusions can 
then be drawn regarding the types of opin- 
ions affected by class factors and the kinds 
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of views not associated with class. In addi- 
tion to better compilations of existing data, 
we need also to include much more varied 
questions in current investigations of class 
differences. 

This information will enable us to judge 
much better than we can at present the 
truth or falsity of a class-interest interpreta- 
tion of public opinion. Are there significant 
matters on which classes do not express 
opinions in line with their special interests? 
And are there still other issues apparently 
free of divergent class interests on which, 
nevertheless, large opinion differences are 

“manifested? My efforts in 1940 and an 
unsystematic inspection of survey results 
over the years prompt the belief that many 
such deviant findings occur. If subjected to 
thoughtful systematic analysis, they would 
prove rewarding not only in regard to the 
class-interest theory but equally in weighing 
other hypothesized modes of class influence 
such as the effects of greater and less educa- 
tion and the effects of nearer or more remote 
roots in Old World cultures. They would 
doubtless also suggest interesting new inter- 
pretations as to why the given class differ- 
ences occur. 

The second part of the question regarding 
kinds of opinion differences refers to a to- 
tally unworked field. It asks what variations 
exist between socioeconomic levels in the 
qualitative content and characteristics of 
the opinions held. 

Students of public opinion are now recog- 
nizing that simple yes-no responses to single 
questions on an issue represent the merest 
fragment of what is needed for true por- 
trayal of the views under study. Compre- 
hensive understanding of opinions requires 
detailed inquiry into the group membership 
of those who hold the views and intensive 
exploration into the qualitative content of 
the views held, not merely their general posi- 
tive or negative direction. How intensely are 
the attitudes held and how urgently do they 

impel the individual to action? How are the 

attitudes related to one another? How fixed 
are the opinions and how easily may they 
change under the impact of new conditions 
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and new information or propaganda? How 
realistic and well informed are the views? 
How fully are they integrated into an organ- 
ized structure of thought and emotion? 

The necessity for more qualitative multi- 
dimensional opinion research is well illus- 
trated in the present connection by noting 
that only slight class differences appear in 
percentages declaring themselves favorable 
or unfavorable toward labor unions. The 
smallness of these percentage differences 
may not mean at all what the superficial fig- 
ures seem to say. It all depends on what 
people at the several economic levels have in 
mind when they say they “favor” labor 
unions. What kind of unions and union lead- 
ership do they favor? How strongly affirma- 
tive are their views? What reservations or 
qualifications do they entertain? Identical 
agree-disagree responses may hide serious 
underlying differences of feeling. Conversely, 
people may answer in opposite directions 
and yet may have attitudes which basically 
are closely similar. 

Until we obtain much more complete de- 
lineation of opinions, conclusions about 
agreements and disagreements between sub- 
groups of the public will be disturbingly 
shaky. The qualitatively richer inquiry is 
bound not only to produce more reliable in- 
formation about class differences but at the 
same time to reveal personal motivations 
and interpersonal and intergroup relations 
that will help illuminate the processes by 
which class influences operate to produce the 
opinion differences. 

In research on determinants of public 
opinion, then, two definite improvements 
should be made in regard to the opinion ob- 
servations. In the first place, questioning 
should cover a much more varied range of 
content; we need to learn what types of is- 


sues show class differences and what types, 


do not. In the second place, the questioning 
should secure more detailed qualitative de- 
scriptions of opinions in all their dimensions 
instead of remaining content with bare 
check-list responses that show only the di- 
rection of attitude. Woefully little informa- 
tion has been brought together on either of 


these matters, and consequently no sub- 
stantive conclusions can be stated. 


SOCIAL CLASS POSITION 


The terms “social class” and “socioeco- 
nomic class” have no unambiguous or 
agreed-upon meaning. The common core of 
the varied definitions is the concept of a so- 
cial hierarchy or system of stratification in 
which the strata exhibit distinctive psycho- 
logical or subjective characteristics. People 
are believed to occupy higher or lower ranks 
in the social structure based on their posses- 
sions of, or control over, such values as 
wealth, power, and prestige. Thus we com- 
monly speak of the wealthy, the poor, and 
those between; of privileged and under- 
privileged; propertied and propertyless; of 
an upper middle and lower class—or, if we 
are more scholarly, our population ranges 
from upper uppers and lower uppers to 
upper lowers and lower lowers in a six-layer 
society. 

In practice the classification is ordinarily 
by occupatién, estimates of income, rent, 
location and condition of home, furnishings 
of home, make and year of car, and other 
specific clues to income, plane of living, so- 
cial relationships, and status in the com- 
munity. Associated with the indexes of ob- 
jective standing go complex clusters of other 
attributes—differences in way of life, atti- 
tudes, feelings, and behavior. Considerable 
variation occurs in the particular social and 
personal traits and motivations thus as- 
cribed by different students to the several 
classes. 

The list of attributes thought to char- 
acterize class positions is a long one. When 
one speaks of class effects on public opinion, 
he may refer to the influence of any or all of 
the following: 

Wealth 

Income 

Source of wealth and income 

Family history 

Occupation—including skill, authority, oppor- 
tunity for advancement, prestige, distinctive 
nature of the work, the subjective effects of 
the occupational discipline, and various other 
characteristics of the job 
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Plane of living; standards of consumption 

Education—amount and kind 

Status in the community 

Power and exercise of influence 

People associated with 

Membership in organizations, formal and infor- 
mal 

Manner of life in respect.to such matters as: 
Residence 
Diet 
Recreations 
Reading and radio-listening 
Relations with family 
Child-rearing practices 
Church membership 
Size of family 

Attitudes and opinions on a great variety of 
political-social-economic issues 

Conceptions of one’s own interests and place in 
the world; aspirations 

Class consciousness or identification with peo- 
ple of similar socioeconomic position 

Class antagonisms; opposition to other classes 

Personality traits, intellectual qualities, race, 
and ethnic group membership, resulting 
from class selection and differential vertical 
mobility 

Personality traits and intellectual qualities re- 
sulting from class influences, deprivations, 
and opportunities 


Any such list, of course, can be expanded 
and elaborated almost endlessly. One can 
hardly escape serious misgivings about the 
scientific feasibility of analyzing public 
opinion in relation to so complex an assort- 
ment of factors. 

Confronted by the intricate network of 
class variables, investigators fall back upon 
one of three meanings of class—usually upon 
the first—and concentrate their research on 
the relations of that particular set of class 
characteristics to behavior and attitudes in 
which they are interested. 

The first and decidedly most common of 
the three meanings is the use of objective 
factors to define class in terms of economic 
position—ordinarily either by reference to 
income and occupation or by some measure 
or estimate of consumption standards. The 
investigator then arbitrarily divides the 
population into three, four, five, or occa- 
sionally more strata. Fortunately, the objec- 
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tive socioeconomic indexes correlate fairly 

highly with one another, and at a crudely 

empirical level it matters little which is em- 

ployed. But dependable conclusions con- 
erning determinants cannot be drawn from 
his procedure. 

The income and occupational criteria of 
class are indirect measures of prestige and 
power, living standards and tastes, levels of 
skill and education. They thus provide not a 
picture of pure economic class but of socio- 
economic stratification. This sort of classifi- 
cation, deriving from the Marxian tradition, 
suggests that important subjective features 
of class consciousness and class opposition 
also inhere in the classification. Obviously, 
however, the classification tells us nothing 
about how successfully or how poorly the 
noneconomic, indirect factors of status, in- 
terests, and ways of life are represented. 
This is sometimes forgotten in interpreting 
the findings. 

The second group of variables defines 
class in terms of social relationships and par- 
ticipation in formal and informal associa- 
tions: who associates with whom; where do 
individuals (and families) stand in the eyes 
of others; who looks up to or down upon 
whom. This status hierarchy naturally over- 
laps the economic classification. But the 
emphasis is on the interpersonal implica- 
tions of class, social relationships in the lay- 
man’s sense of “social” (e.g., who is invited 
to whose parties). Little attention is paid to 
opposed economic and political interests and 
power relationships in the social system. 

The third is a subjective definition of 
class: a person belongs to a class if he feels 
himself a member of it. The criterion is 
“class consciousness,” identification, feeling 
of solidarity and belonging, and an accom- 
panying estrangement from other classes. 
Againit is apparent that considerable overlap 
occurs; by and large, people are presumed to 
identify themselves in a way governed by 
their objective position. But here, too, there 
has occurred only the barest beginning of 
effort to relate this criterion of class to other 
class attributes. 

The prevailing practice has been for each 
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research student to focus his work on certain 
class variables, and, generally speaking, 
each has concluded that the class dimension 
he has selected does, in fact, have special 
importance in accounting for opinions and 
behavior differences. Few even raise a ques- 
tion concerning the relation of their particu- 
lar set of variables to other class-associated 
characteristics. Yet it is crucial in arriving 
at an orderly understanding of the dynamics 
of class to delineate how the different fea- 
tures contribute to specified results; which 
factors are basic and which incidental. 

While no complete answer can be given to 
this knotty problem, partial answers are 
found in two directions. 

The first requirement is that investiga- 
tors concern themselves with clearer specifi- 
cation of the class variables and with the 
relationships among them and between 
them and the class characteristics stressed 
by other social students. Nothing useful is 
gained by pretending that a particular 
chosen simplification of class is the true ac- 
count, rather than treating it as one inter- 
esting aspect that must be more penetrat- 
ingly analyzed, co-ordinated, and integrated 
with other concepts. The variables are in- 
separable aspects of a functional social 
whole. It is fatuous to think that by singling 
out a favored class characteristic one there- 
by excludes the other bothersome variables. 
They are there even if kept tightly locked in 
the cellar. 

Investigations of social class as a deter- 
minant of public opinion or of anything else 
must deal with class in such a way as to go 
beyond reliance on a simple rating of occu- 
pation, an index of social participation, or a 
self-classification. Intensive inquiry is re- 
quired into what it means to a person to be 
in a higher or lower class and how these 
meanings (dependent, of course, on his 
group memberships) enter into the forma- 
tion of his opinions.’ The appropriate proce- 
dures for this task must certainly include far 
more than the correlations among measured 
characteristics of people. Intensive qualita- 
tive interviews, for example, detailed obser- 
vation of interpersonal behavior, records of 
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organizational activities and all pertinent 
knowledge, by whatever methods it can be 
reliably secured, will prove rewarding. The 
quest is for an understanding of class and its 
influence. No lesser objective can suffice. 

In the second place, the aspects of class 
that one investigates and the interrelation- 
ships he analyzes must be decided within a 
structure of explicit theory about class rela- 
tions as dynamic functioning processes. He 
must guide the research toward checking 
and extending his theory. Adequate theory 
for the purpose will be based upon all avail- 
able knowledge, most of it from the ac- 
cumulated observations, inferences, the in- 
sight and wisdom of thoughtful students— 
only a little of it here and there from pre- 
vious systematic social research. Neverthe- 
less, the systematic research provides the 
occasional beacon light on a shore line to let 
the navigator know whether he is on the 
right course. 

The investigator can define class in any 
one of several ways and proceed accord- 


5 The difficulties referred to here are well illus- 
trated in Dr. Centers’ study (op. cit.), which is the 
most recent and most extensive empirical research 
on the problem of social class in relation to public 
opinion. The aspect of social class that is given 
primary emphasis is subjective class identification, 
the reported feeling of belonging to one class or an- 
other. Grave doubts must be entertained about the 
adequacy and meaning of self-classification, based 
as it is on responses to a single simple check-list 
question the very form of which presupposes that 
people do think of themselves as belonging to a 
class. In any event, it is shown that this declared 
class affiliation does bear definite relationship to 
opinion responses and to the conservatism-radical- 
ism index. The conclusions proceed to interpret the 
opinions as an expression of the class consciousness 
that was reflected in answer to the question on class 
identification. Unfortunately for this simple inter-: 
pretation, objective measures of class stratification 
show even closer relations to the opinion responses. 
This fact is ignored. The study fails to face the 
crucial question of the extent to which the alleged 
feeling of class consciousness produces the opinion 
differences and the extent to which other correlated 
class influences associated with objective class posi- 
tion account for the differences. As far as the analy- 
sis goes, it could be true that class consciousness is 
the determinant. Equally it could be that the subjec- 
tive identification plays no determining role whatso- 
ever. The study remains totally unconvincing. 
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ingly. His peculiar approach, however, does 
not free him from the responsibility to study 
the interrelations of his own formulation 
with those of other social scientists. If he 
chooses to think of class almost solely in 
terms of status, for example, the question is 
legitimate whether this conception and the 
inquiries it prompts are the most relevant 
ones for trying to understand the grave po- 
litical struggles and the movements for so- 
cial change and the resistance to it that 
characterize our world. The emphasis may 
or may not justify itself if one’s interest 
focuses upon cliques and informal commu- 
nity associations, individual social life, and 
personal adjustments. It surely falls short if 
our interest centers on determinants of pub- 
lic opinion in regard to important social, po- 
litical and economic issues. For that type of 
inquiry we must employ a view of class that 
also provides a central place for power rela- 
tions and contrasting economic gratifica- 
tions and deprivations. 

Not only are social classes ill-defined and 
protean affairs which pose questions as to 
how their many interrelated aspects may be 
dealt with; they may also be will-o’-the- 
wisps artificially created by imposing divid- 
ing lines at arbitrary points in series of con- 
tinuous gradations. Granting that people do 
vary in respect to all the characteristics 
listed, is there any good reason for setting up 
separate classes on this basis? Is there justifi- 
cation for deciding on two, three, six, or 
fifteen classes? Are there “natural” lines of 
cleavage or does our society, as numerous 
writers have argued, give evidence that it is 
not class structured, that we have socio- 
economic gradients rather than classes? 
And should we accordingly conduct our re- 
search in terms of a socioeconomic con- 
tinuum rather than in terms of discontinu- 
ous class levels? 

Whether the classes can be so defined 
that they do stand apart distinctively is a 
question for empirical determination. If 
people are assigned to classes by reference to 
certain key characteristics and it is then 
found that on a number of other characteris- 
tics they inconsistently resemble different 


classes, and if this happens in a large number 
of cases—that is, if the so-called “‘classes” 
fail to hang together in empirically consist- 
ent configurations—then that particular set 
of class definitions must be discarded. 

One source of difficulty is that many indi- 


viduals belong partly in one class and partly 


in another. Where are low-paid white-collar 
workers to be placed relative to more highly 
paid manual workers? Where is the inde- 
pendent proprietor of a newspaper stand or 
a tiny grocery store to be ranked? The ques- 
tion is how many categories to set up and 
how to define them. Shall we have a sepa- 
rate class for small shopkeepers, another for 
low-paid office employees; one for proprie- 
tors of medium-sized manufacturing estab- 
lishments in small towns, and another for 
those in large cities; a class of skilled workers 
whose jobs lead to promotion into technical 
and supervisory work and another for skilled 
workers lacking such opportunities? What 
justification is there, in a word, for broadly 
grouping all the occupations into five or 
seven classes instead of many more? 

If the emphasis is on status criteria of 
class or on subjective class consciousness, 
similar problems arise. Instead of asking 
people to which of three general classes they 
belong, why not offer them a choice of 
twenty classes? It might be enlightening, 
too, for status-system investigators to try 
going into a community with the preconcep- 
tion not that they will find three or six class 
layers but a continuous series of gradations 
—or perhaps several different continua 
along different axes. 

Instead of assuming a more or less clearly 
defined class system, our research should be 
more explicitly directed at ascertaining the 
degree to which this view is justified. Al 
leged class characteristics should be studied 
in numerous subgroups and then from the 
empirical evidence it should be decided 
which of these subgroups are sufficiently 
alike to warrant combining them into larger 
groupings and, if the evidence so directs, 
into a few broad classes. 

There is a great deal of evidence to sup- 
port a theory of interest groups. The crucial 
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question is whether the interest groups con- 
stitute classes. A mere aggregation of nu- 
merous interest groups which reveals certain 
elements of common viewpoint does not be- 
come a social class. It must be shown further 
that the interest groups and individuals can- 
not be reshuffled and dealt out into new pat- 
terns that reflect other equal or more promi- 
nent common and opposed interests. This is 
precisely the question that is raised by those 
who deny that we have a class-structured 
society. To the best of my knowledge the 
question is not only not answered by empiri- 
cal social research; it has not even been 
tackled. 

In summary, three positive suggestions 
emerge. First, there is the need for clear, 
definite specification of the particular class 
characteristics or criteria that an investiga- 
tor is using and along with this the necessity 
for clarifying the relationship of these vari- 
ables to one another and to those stressed by 
other students of class. Second, there is the 
need for more explicit guidance of the re- 
search by theory—theory as adequately at- 
tuned to the vital and realistic workings of 
class as possible, that is, to economic and 
power relations as well as to varied aspects 
of personal participation. And, third, there 
is the need for more detailed analysis of the 
groups and subgroups included within the 
alleged classes, in order to establish empiri- 
cally whether there is in fact sound basis for 
dividing people into a few broad definite 
social classes. 


CLASS AS DETERMINANT OF 
PUBLIC OPINION 


The most perplexing problem is that of 
class position and other characteristics as 
determinants of opinion. How does public 
opinion come to be what it is? It is assumed 
that our interest attaches to causal deter- 
minants; mere statistical correlations of the 
opinions under study, mere lists of concomi- 
tants, though sometimes labeled determi- 
nants, will not suffice. We seek dynamic de- 
lineations of the essential social-psychologi- 
cal processes by which public opinion takes 
its shape. 
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If one seriously sets out to discover causal 
determinants of public opinion, he is over- 
whelmed at once by the limitless possibili- 
ties. He cannot consider everything that has 
happened in the society and to the society 
that might make opinions different from 
what they otherwise would be. He is com- 
pelled to limit his undertaking in two basic 
respects, both of which are too often over- 
looked in the enthusiastic pursuit of results. 

The first limitation is that the investiga- 
tor must make explicit and specific what heis 
setting out to explain. To find determinants 
of public opinion in general is patently im- 
possible. The scientific project is to account 
for certain differences in public opinion. 
Why are social-political views in one city or 
region different from those found elsewhere? 
Why are they different this year from last 
year or a generation ago and how are they 
changed by particular influences? At a given 
time and place, why do the opinions differ 
from one subdivision of the population to 
another? These three questions point to 
quite different research problems; each re- 
quires its own type of research attack. The 
last of the three is the only one of direct in- 
terest in the present discussion. In what de- 
gree do class position and related character- 
istics account for the distribution of opinion 
on public issues in our society? 

This emphasis on explaining opinion dif- 
ferences in our society should not hide the 
complementary problem of understanding 
larger uniformities of opinion as well. We 
are simply by-passing these related ques- 
tions of explaining how and why public 
opinion in American society differs from 
that in other nations or cultures and from 
various alternative possible states of opin- 
ion. Likewise, no attention is given here to 
explaining historical changes of opinion 
even in our own society. Determinants are 
necessarily related to a specified set of varia- 
tions. Confusion is inevitable unless we keep 
clearly in mind the class of differences to be 
explained. Quite different studies and an- 
swers would be necessary to explain why 
corn crops are better in one region than an- 
other, why better in one year than another, 
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and why better on Farm A than across the 
fence on Farm B. The comparison of Farm 
A with Farm B may lead to the conclusion 
that important determinants of crop size are 
the farmer’s judgment, skill, and effort, the 
number of years the land has been worked, 
the amount of fertilizer used, etc. But the 
actual size of crops on both farms, com- 
pared, say, with other regions and years, 
may be due to the amount of rainfall, sun- 
shine, soil type, and available seed corn. Dif- 
ferences between A and B may be insig- 
nificant in the larger frame of reference. Let 
us not be deceived by a parallel overempha- 
sis-on differences in opinion by class, age, 
religion, and the like; there are also highly 
important uniformities when compared 
with opinions in China or in medieval Eu- 
rope. 

The other basic limitation is the problem 
of knowing under what total set of condi- 
tions the causal relationships hold. How far 
can the determinants established on the ba- 
sis of certain observations be expected to 
operate in like manner when somewhat dif- 
ferent situations are involved? Is our knowl- 
edge of determinants of public opinion con- 
fined to particular situations as they have 
been, or can the conclusions be generalized 
and applied to future situations? Even when 
we confine ourselves to the American scene, 
serious difficulties cannot be escaped. We 
still have the question of how far the same 
relations obtain in different sections of the 
nation, among different population groups, 
and under different economic and political 
conditions occurring as a consequence of 
social-historical changes at home and over 
the world. 

Determinants are such only within a spec- 
ified system of variables. All sorts of factors 
outside that system must be assumed to re- 
main uniform or to have no significant ef- 
fects on the relationships studied. We safe- 
guard ourselves with qualifying expressions 
such as “other things being equal,” “‘under 
the same conditions,” or “‘all else remaining 
constant.” But it is transparently evident 
that we do not know whether the new situa- 


tion is “essentially the same” or even what 
we mean by the phrase. 

In a great deal of our research what is 
implied by determinants is a set of quantita- 
tive factors so interrelated in a closed system 
that each variable is predictable (within a 
specified margin of error) from the others, 
As applied to public opinion, this conception 
of determinants leads to a table of correla- 
tion coefficients or a set of regression equa- 
tions and a readiness to stop there. In the 
closed system of these particular variables, 
taking all else as fixed, the opinions in ques- 
tion are “determined” with known degrees 
of probability by the set of correlated fac- 
tors. But this tells nothing directly about 
causal relations, about the time sequences, 
and, above all, about the host of influential 
conditions outside the systems of measured 
variables. This last is a fatal weakness. 

Consider a case in point. A number of 
studies show a correlation between socio- 
economic level and nonvoting. People at low 
occupational levels including prominently 
unskilled and semiskilled industrial workers 
are found to lack political interest and to 
remain away from the polls in dispropor- 
tionately large numbers. But in a subse- 
quent election the labor-union leadership in 
certain industrial communities has become 
aroused over a Taft-Hartley law. Is work- 
ing-class status now still a determinant of 
noninterest and nonvoting, or must we con- 
clude that the determinant was such only 
under certain undefined conditions that pre- 
viously existed? How valuable is a scientific 
generalization about political behavior that 
is true only until a new issue or new political 
incentives enter the picture? 

In any such instance, knowledge can and 
should be extended by properly designed in- 
quiry concerning surrounding variables be- 
lieved to be relevant. Although the investi- 
gator can never include all possible condi- 
tioning variables, he can steadily increase 
the probability with which the determinants 
may be expected to operate by confirming 
that they do so operate in a wider and wider 
variety of contexts. At the same time it must 
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be humbly acknowledged that we have no 
way to study the influence of new conjunc- 
tures of conditions until after they occur. 
Hence empirical demonstrations of causal 
factors are always subject to upset without 
notice when unforeseen changes intrude. 

The key to salvation is less faith in data 
and correlations and greater devotion to un- 
derlying social and psychological theory. 
The difficulties grow out of the fact that de- 
terminants are determinative only as they 
function within concrete intricate social con- 
texts. They are always parts of a whole and 
can be rewardingly investigated only when 
they are so conceived. The investigator can 
never lose sight of the larger social setting 
and the way in which public opinion emerges 
as a product of the sociopsychological inter- 
actions in society. 

The opinions are formed in the interplay 
of complex personalities in the course of in- 
finitely varied relations of each person to the 
groups, institutions, individuals, and condi- 
tions of life that surround him, interact with 
him, provide his gratifications, and impose 
upon him his deprivations. The opinions 
that comprise public opinion are formed as 
other components of personality are formed 
—as parts of the total social learning proc- 
ess. Studies of determinants accordingly 
need constantly to weave back and forth be- 
tween empirical relationships of separate 
factors and systematic conceptual formula- 
tions of how these factors operate—what 
other conditions they depend on and what 
intervening variables mediate between the 
observed causes and observed effects. 

Our original question—whether social 
class and personal characteristics are deter- 
minants of public opinion—must be con- 
strued to inquire not simply whether these 
factors are correlated with opinion differ- 
ences but whether they fit into, and thus 
furnish support for, a coherent generalized 
account of the way public opinion comes to 
be what it is. Perhaps the “determinants” 
should better be called “indicators” of caus- 
al sequences. The sequences are arrived at 
by joining together many pieces of knowl- 


edge from all available sources to construct a 
social-psychological account of behavior, 
attitudes, and public opinion. 

As a concrete example, consider again the 
simple relation of social-economic level to 
nonvoting and the precarious conclusion 
that low occupational status is a determi- 
nant of nonvoting behavior. Even a hurried 
consideration of why people vote or do not 
vote would lead one to interesting specula- 
tion regarding the different ways voting is 
perceived and evaluated and the dependence 
of these meanings on previous education and 
intellectual ability, on political influences in 
the respondents’ circle, on views of their 
own roles, self-interest, and aspirations and 
the relation of these to the election, their be- 
liefs about their own powers to change 
things, their appraisal of alternative means 
available to them for achieving their objec- 
tives, etc. The investigator would collect 
and analyze data bearing on these processes 
to the best of his ability. Further, however, 
in the inevitable absence of adequate infor- 
mation, he would so qualify his conclusions 
as to leave no doubt that these applied only 
to the time, place, and conditions studied 
and that such and such other conditions 
might well lead to drastic changes in the 
conclusions. 

The empirical relationship discovered in 
the past would then serve merely as a point 
of departure in trying to gain true under- 
standing of what would be likely to occur in 
the changed circumstances. New conditions 
would be weighed and predictions of prob- 
able changes in public opinion affecting non- 
voting would be arrived at by inferring the 
motivations and behavior people would de- 
velop under the new conditions. Occupation 
would no longer be viewed as a fixed deter- 
minant of attitude toward voting; it is now 
seen as only one element in a shifting dy- 
namic social process. 

Class position is essentially a name for a 
network of social and psychological influ- 
ence affecting persons. These influences are 
the determinants of opinion, as they enter 
into the development and functioning of per- 
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sonalities. Specific static determinants, sta- 
tistically demonstrated, are useful indica- 
tors; they serve to suggest underlying deter- 
minative interpretations; they can never re- 
place them. 

An extensive literature is developing in 
recent years on the technical aspects of the 
problem of opinion determinants. The heart 
of the procedures is the ‘‘analytical break- 
down” or simultaneous cross-tabulation of 
three or more variables. A simple example, 
from the well-known Erie County study® 
opinion data showed the Democratic vote 
intention was greater among Catholics than 
among Protestants. The question arises 
whether this is merely a reflection of occupa- 
tional-income differences between the re- 
ligious groups, since the results also showed 
that Protestants tended to be higher on the 
socioeconomic scale. The answer is found by 
means of a cross-tabulation in which Catho- 
lics’ and Protestants’ vote intentions are 
compared separately at four economic lev- 
els. It turns out that the relation of religious 
affiliation to voting is independent of the 
socioeconomic factors. This leads the inves- 
tigators to conclude that “on each socio- 


economic status level religious affiliation‘ 


plays an important role in determining po- 
litical affiliation.” 

Clearly this type of information is of 
enormous value to the investigator. If the 
vote relations to religion had disappeared 
within the several economic groupings, it 
would have indicated that the socioeco- 
nomic factor was the explanation for the cor- 
relations of vote with religion, and no fur- 
ther interpretation of the religious influence 
as such would have been attempted. The 
procedure serves as an enlightening check on 
the analysts’ speculations and hypotheses 
regarding possible explanatory factors; it 
also frequently suggests new lines of inter- 
pretation for further exploration. It contrib- 
utes insight into relationships among the 
numerous class variables and other personal 


6P. F. Lazarsfeld, B. Berelson, and H. Gaudet, 
The People’s Choice (New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, 1944). 


characteristics which is a necessary step to- 
ward further understanding of class influ- 
ences on opinion. 


Important and useful as the cross-tabula- 
tion and partial correlation procedures can 
be, we should not overlook their serious 
limitations and frequent abuses. One set of 
limitations arises from the indefinitely great 
number of variables involved in a complete 
analysis and the resulting inconclusiveness 
of the actual cross-tabulations. Consider, for 
example, an analysis of education, income, 
and vote. If the statistical relation between 
education and vote persists when economic 
status is ruled out, this does not demonstrate 
that schooling is a causal determinant. For, 
clearly, what one cross-tabulation has given, 
another cross-tabulation may take away. 
Until each factor is tried, there remains a 
possibility that one of them or a combina- 
tion—say, ethnic group membership, re- 
ligion, home environment, care in childhood, 
types of companions, etc.—may explain the 
original relationship between education and 
voting preference. 


Conversely, the absence of a correlation 
in a given breakdown does not mean that 
the factor involved is to be discarded as a 
possible determinant. Its relation to the 
given opinion effect may have been hidden 
by the play of some other variable. Cantril 
reports a good case in point.” A simple tabu- 
lation of isolationist opinion in 1940 showed 
no association of opinion with age groups. 
When the same data were tabulated by age 
and by economic status together, a decided 
relation of age to isolationism was revealed. 
At the upper economic level young people 
were much more isolationist; at the lower 
economic level older people were significant- 
ly more isolationist. These relations canceled 
each other when the classes were combined. 

The point is that there is no natural stop- 
ping place in the statistical analysis: there is 
no point at which the conclusion is final 


7Hadley Cantril, Gauging Public Opinion 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944), 
p. 178. 


Opinion 
1944); 
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either that a particular variable is a deter- 
minant or that it is not. The analysis can 
proceed as long as the analyst can think of 
further promising variables. Moreover, it is, 
of course, possible that a simultaneous anal- 
ysis of four or five or more variables would 
reveal relations not appearing with combina- 
tions of three. For practical reasons, how- 
ever, these further breakdowns are ordinar- 
ily impossible. 

This lack of finality does not condemn the 
cross-tabulation procedure. It does argue for 
extreme caution in drawing conclusions and 
for open-mindedness and comprehensive 
guiding theory in formulating further hy- 
potheses. 

A related set of perplexing questions is 
illustrated by a similar type of material. An 
analysis of economic status and education in 
relation to opinions on public issues is con- 
ducted to answer the question whether eco- 
nomic position or educational attainment 
has more weight in the determination of 
opinion. But to conclude that education is a 
determining influence is to assume that per- 
sons with different amounts of schooling at 
each economic level are alike in all other re- 
spects—that they are the same kinds of per- 
sons except for education. Obviously, if they 
also differ in other respects, no conclusion is 
justified about the effect of education. Is it 
reasonable to assume, however, that a per- 
son with grade-school education at a low 
economic level is the same kind of person as 
a college graduate at that lowest level? 
Surely college graduates in lowest occupa- 
tions tend to be there in spite of their educa- 
tion and by reason of some personal or social 
characteristics that handicap them. Simi- 
larly it seems unreasonable to suppose that 
the grade-school graduate at the poorest 
economic level and his fellow grade-school 
graduate who has mounted to the top ranks 
are alike save for differences dependent upon 
their contrasting economic conditions. The 
selection that has taken place in terms of in- 
tellectual and personality traits cannot be 


ignored. Yet it is ignored by some of even 
the most technically skilled analysts. 

To reiterate: the variables loosely incor- 
porated in class position are so numerous | 
and complexly interrelated that they defy 
neat conclusions that try to relate selected 
ones of these variables to public opinion. 
The fruitful alternative is rather to utilize 
knowledge provided by analysis of these 
variables as clues or indicators to a fuller, 
more rounded understanding of the proc- 
esses of social interaction and personal de- 
velopment which actually determine opin- 
ion. 

This discussion of research on determi- 
nants of opinion consists primarily of warn- 
ings. First are the two broad cautions: that 
the search for causal determinants is always 
directed at explaining specified differences in 
public opinion, not public opinion as a 
whole, and that the explanations are always 
limited to the particular conditions under 
which they hold true and that the defining 
of these conditions is indispensable. While 
careless interpretation of research on opin- 
ion determinants sometimes transgresses the 
first principle, much more common and seri- 
ous lapses occur in respect to the second. 
Rarely, indeed, does one find any serious at- 
tempt to specify the conditions under which 
the research conclusions are true and to 
warn of important uncontrolled variables 
that may invalidate them. 

Finally, the point has been stressed that 
inquiry into personal and class variables 
may contribute valuable clues to the dy- 
namic interpretation of how public opinion 
is determined, but the analysis of these vari- 
ables does not itself yield stable scientific 
conclusions. The empirical research dealing 
with these factors must be woven much 
more successfully than it has been into a 
structure of coherent social psychological 
theory and integrated with all the research 
knowledge that can be accumulated through 
other types of research on the problem. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND PERSONALITY 


HERBERT GOLDHAMER 


ABSTRACT 


The paper discusses certain constraints on a priori expectations that public, and more especially, political 
opinion is influenced by personality characteristics. Two major themes that have played a considerable role 
in theory and research on public opinion and personality are that of withdrawal and that of displacement. 
The former, linking problems of personal adjustment and immersion in mass divertissement with the pov- 
erty of public opinion, is unconvincing. The latter theme’s relevance is questionable because displacement 


is rarely upon nonhuman and public phenomena, 


Contemporary conviction of the systemic 
character of human behavior suggests that 
there cannot be a complete disjunction be- 
tween those modes of orientation to one’s 
immediate private environment which espe- 
cially concern us in personality studies and 
the types of orientation that are studied in 
opinion research. However plausible the ex- 
istence of relationships between these types 
of orientation may be, it is nonetheless de- 
sirable to inquire whether reasonable 
grounds for such relationships in fact exist. 
The first part of this paper emphasizes cer- 
tain constraints on the interaction of person- 
ality tendencies and public opinion. The 
second part then discusses several mecha- 
nisms of human behavior which nonethe- 
less appear significant for the individual’s 
orientation to the world of affairs. 


I 


In the study of public opinion it is useful 
to assign each individual to a reference 
group. For each individual there will usually 
be a number of such reference groups to 
which he can be assigned. With respect to a 
particular reference group, a person’s ob- 
jects—those things to which he pays atten- 
tion—may be designated as public or pri- 
vate objects. Those of his objects are public 
objects which are paid attention to by a 
certain specified proportion of the reference 
group. What a person pays attention to may 
be a private object relative to his total com- 
munity but a public object relative to his 
neighborhood group. There is no public 


opinion without public objects, and the pub- 
lic character of an object is always relative 
to a particular reference group. Further, we 
can speak with the fullest propriety of “the 
public opinion of an individual.” Opinion (as 
jthe term is used here) is public, not in the 
/ sense of public expression, but because it at- 
‘taches to an object of public concern. What 
we often call a person’s “private opinion” is 
public opinion if it attaches to an object of 
public concern. This is in no way intended 
to minimize the importance of studying the 
distributive or collective aspect of individual 
public opinions, the manner in which they 
react on each other, and the influence they 
exercise by virtue of their apprehension as a 
collective force. 

A person’s orientation to a public object 
may or may not be accompanied by a con- 
scious awareness of its public character. 
Students of public opinion have discussed 
the problem of how the particular opinions 
of some affect the opinions of others. Little 
attention seems to have been paid to the 
manner in which opinion is affected by the 
simple awareness that the object is an object 
of communal attention. And yet one senses, 
without in our present state of knowledge 
being able to specify much about it, that 
this awareness of the public character of an 
object, quite apart from any direct knowl- 
edge of the particular opinions held about it, 
transforms in an important manner the in- 
dividual’s orientation to the object. There is 
reason to believe that, as the individual be- 
comes aware of the range and intensity of 
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group preoccupation with the object, his 
orientation to it becomes less individualized, 
less intimately bound to an individual per- 
ception and judgment of the object. It would 
seem that he is drawn imperceptibly to view 
this object anew, no longer now as an in- 
dividual percipient, but as one who selects 
(unconsciously, perhaps) an “appropriate” 
position in an imagined range of public re- 
actions. When the “figure” (object) is seen 
against the “ground” of a considerable pub- 
lic attention, it is likely to be seen or judged 
differently. Possibly the assimilation of one’s 
view to a position that is considered “ap- 
propriate” may in any case occur, but the 
awareness of public concern or attention 
will (it is believed) increase this stereotyp- 
ing process. One’s own position becomes de- 
fined more sharply, more rigidly, and less 
uniquely in the transformation thus occa- 
sioned. A limitation is thus placed on the de- 
gree to which the full uniqueness of the in- 
dividual may be expected to influence his 
perceptions and opinions.' 

The basic conditions for the emergence of 
public objects and their apprehension have 
little to do with personality. This process , 
presupposes (a) a degree of visibility medi-/ 
ated by the small size of social groups, by 
direct participation in events of group con- 
cern, or by adequate lines of communication 
such as those provided by the mass media 
and (6) a distribution of power and a norma- 


tive structure that give objects of the larger | 


world relevance and significance to the in- 
dividual. These conditions are related to so- 
cial processes that increase the uniformity 
of social judgments, the binding of orienta- 
tions to interest positions and their subjec- 
tion to the directive influence of group 
standards. It is only within the context and 
constraints imposed by such forces that hu- 


*The opportunity to perceive public objects 
without awareness that they are objects of public 
concern is in large measure excluded by virtue of 
the important role played by mass media in pro- 
viding us with our public objects. The very act of 
communication provides us not only with the 
object but also with the knowledge that it is an 
object for others. 


man individuality and personality can exer- 
cise their influence. 


In contemporary Western society the so- 
cial conditions for the emergence and appre- 
hension of public objects are, to a consider- 
able extent, given. The visibility of events 
and objects is fairly great. In principle each 
citizen participates in the political process 
and has a stake in it. The normative struc- 
ture lays emphasis on both the right and 
the obligation to interest one’s self in the 
political process. Nevertheless, there are 
abundant indications that for large num- 
bers of people those aspects of the political 
and social process that are often considered 
to be of paramount importance to the civic- 
minded individual do not receive spontane- 
ous and concentrated attention. Thus both 
American and English investigators of spon- 
taneous conversation report that very little 
attention is paid to precisely those matters 
that are presumed to be of the most vital 
concern in a democracy.” The fact that most 
persons can be persuaded to give an answer 
to questions on these matters often cloaks 
the fact that they spend little or no time 
thinking about them. It is apparent that 
for a considerable area of public happenings 
there is, among large sectors of the popula- 
tion, really no spontaneous public opinion 
to speak of. This is important for two rea- 
sons. First, it places further limitations on 
any legitimate expectations that we may 
have of showing a relationship between such 
tenuous, solicited “opinions” and person- 
ality. Second, it suggests that a primary 
problem for the social psychologist in the 
study of public opinion is to clarify why, in 
these areas to which opinion research de- 
votes so much of its effort, there is so little 
spontaneous public opinion to be studied. 

The latter problem has, of course, not 
gone uninvestigated. In a special number, 
devoted in considerable part to this problem, 


2 Cf. J. Watson, W. Breed, and H. Posman, “A 
Study in Urban Conversation,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, XXVIII (1948), 121-33, and Tom Harri- 
son, ‘‘British Opinion Moves toward a New Syn- 
thesis,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XI (1947), 339. 
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the Journal of Social Issues* has summarized 
for us current scientific opinion on why the 
public generally is not interested (in this 
particular case) in foreign affairs. The rea- 
sons cited are: (a) people do not think that 
they could exercise influence even if they 
did become interested (the impotency 
theme); (5) they have no time because of 
pressing personal interests such as their jobs 
and the rearing of children; (c) the problems 
seem too difficult and are left to the experts; 
and (d) people lack experience and have no 
habits for dealing with such matters. The 
relevance of these considerations is not to be 
denied. But there is an additional considera- 
tion whose omission strikes one as the re- 
sult of a trained incapacity to see the ob- 
vious. In everyday language, the reason 


why people are often not interested in cer-; 


tain things is simply because these things 
are not interesting. This is somewhat on the 
circular side and does not take us very far. 
But it has the merit of suggesting that there 
may be objects that even under quite “fa- 
vorable”’ social conditions will still be unin- 
teresting. Even if people thought they could 
influence events, even if these events were 
not difficult to understand, and even if 
people had more time to devote to them, 
they do not automatically become interest- 
ing to them. In an old movie, a suitor says to 
Mae West, ‘“‘There’s nothing like love in the 
springtime,” to which she replies, ‘““What’s 
wrong with the other months?” The discus- 
sants in the Journal of Social Issues do not 
seem to realize that if people had more time 
they might prefer to spend it doing the 
things they prefer to do. It is also character- 
istic of such discussions that in the one point 
where reference is made to competing inter- 
ests these are specified as “pressing’’ inter- 
ests such as one’s job and child-rearing prob- 
lems. But it is not simply “pressing” prob- 
lems that compete for attention, but rather 
objects that have for people a human mean- 
ing and interest that foreign affairs do not. 
Man lives by a sustenance richer in human 


3“Summary of Discussions” in ‘‘Citizen Par- 
ticipation in World Affairs: Problems and Possibil- 
ities,” Journal of Social Issues, IV (1948), 57. 


import than the clauses of a tariff agreement 
or congressional speeches on Argentinian 
beef. It requires no romantic or idealized 
view to recognize that it is not simply mor- 
bid and prurient interests or frustrated aspi- 
rations that give to the brutal dramas of the 
tabloid, the sentimentalities of soap operas, 
the doings of popular heroes, and the events 
and relationships of everyday life their char- 
acter of spontaneous and uncoerced human 
interest and appeal. 

Social scientists, intellectuals generally, 
and public-spirited persons often express 
dismay at the indifference of many persons 
to the important decisions of policy required 
in our society. It is very likely that many in- 
tellectuals delude themselves into thinking 
that their own interest in public affairs is 
motivated by a sense of civic responsibility 
or by a rationally calculated protection of 
their own stake in society. They overlook 
the operation of standards of what is socially 
and intellectually respectable in the circles 
in which they move; and they fail to appre- 
ciate the long cultivation of political inter- 
est stemming from their professional and 
quasi-professional concerns. Nor are they 
usually aware of how much of their political 
interest is based on their sense of the drama 
of political struggle, of their appreciation of 
the intricacies and personalities of a “game,” 
an interest which was originally cultivated 
through quite other motivations. Their in- 
terest in and appreciation of this game is 
often not very different from that of the 
ardent baseball fan. And when a deep sense 
of responsibility—and not mere self-impor- 
tance—does drive then along the road of po- 
litical action, it is often with reluctance that 
they sacrifice their intellectual and aesthetic 
necessities to pay their debt to a society 
whose integrity is the guaranty of those val- 
ues which they above all appreciate and 
have enjoyed. 

From such considerations it does not fol- 
low that alert political interests are unnec- 
essary to our social structure or that any at- 
tempt to strengthen them will necessarily be 
rebuffed by the passive but unyielding re- 
sistance of averted attention. But it is essen- 
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tial to recognize that they do signify (a) that 
analyses of political apathy based primarily 
on considerations of political impotence, dis- 
tracting cares, and insufficient knowledge ig- 
nore important dimensions of human per- 
sonality and (6) that the bearing of person- 
ality on political opinion is conditioned and 
limited by the fact that for large masses of 
persons the objects of political life are in- 
sulated from the deeper concerns of the per- 
sonality.4 

If the foregoing discussion emphasizes 
limitations on the role that personality may 
play in the formation of political opinion, it 
at the same time suggests grounds for sup- 
posing that other objects of opinion that 
evoke a surer and more lively response from 
persons and touch more deeply the values 
and defenses of the personality will not be 
unaffected. This is, in some measure, re- 
flected by the fact that the uncertain indica- 
tions we have from the empirical literature 
of the influence of personality on people’s 
orientations generally involve (to make use 
of an unsatisfactory distinction) “attitudes” 
rather than “opinions,” that is, orientations 
to aspects of life, certain concrete embodi- 
ments of which enter intimately into every- 
day life. 

In addition to substantive considerations 
which impose limits on the extent to which 
we can expect to demonstrate close relations 
between personality and opinion, there are 
methodological limitations which must be 
overcome if such relations as exist are to be 
demonstrated. Quite apart from the diffi- 
culties encountered in exactly describing or 
measuring relevant aspects of, personality (a 
not inconsiderable problem), most studies in 
this area rely on grossly oversimplified tech- 
niques for the description and classification 


‘This should not be interpreted to mean that 
personality characteristics are irrelevant to an 
understanding of the opinions and acts of political 
personages. In such cases political roles are so 
central to the entire life organization that a close 
connection between personality structure and po- 
litical action is to be expected (cf. Harold D. Lass- 
well, Power and Personality [New York, 1948], and 
René Laforgue, Psychopathologie de l’échec (Paris, 
1944]). 


of the opinions which are to be related to 
personality variations. When we consider a 
person’s opinions in terms of casual rumina- 
tions while walking along the street, sudden 
but perhaps transient convictions inspired 
by some immediate experience, speculations 
while reading the newspaper or listening to 
a broadcast, remarks struck off in the course 
of an argument, and so forth, we are dealing 
with conduct that is part of the world of 
social reality with which we are concerned. 
If we have any theoretical reason for sup- 
posing that a person’s opinions are influ- 
enced by his personality structure, it is sure- 
ly in these forms of spontaneous behavior 
that we should expect to find the evidence 
of this relationship. The full description of a 
person’s ‘“‘opinion behavior’’ as it would ap- 
pear from a close analysis of his conduct is 
likely to be rather different from that which 
gets recorded by the routine methods of 
opinion and attitude study customarily em- 
ployed. 

It is perhaps not irrelevant to note that, 
when social scientists exchange opinions on a 
professional matter, it is anticipated that a 
good deal of discussion may be required to 
clarify their positions. One does not, for in- 
stance, usually suppose that it is desirable to 
ask a sociologist, “‘Are you in favor of eco- 
logical methods? Very much? Somewhat? 
Not at all?’”’ Yet social scientists are little 
averse to posing questions of this type, 
drawn from the political field, to laymen. 
Such a procedure suggests that the investi- 
gator basically does not feel that the an- 
swers the layman gives are “‘worth” enough 
to justify more than this brutal form of in- 
quiry. But, if this is so, the very fact of this 
diminished worth, and what lies behind it, is 
of the greatest importance in the character- 
ization of the opinion structure of the indi- 
vidual. But a more important error is in- 
volved in this implied slighting of the opin- 
ion elicited. Opinions per ignorantiam are 
just as full of subtleties, evasions, qualifica- 
tions, and elaborations as the opinions of the 
learned. They are no more subject (one 
might even say less) to adequate delinea- 
tion by cavalier methods than opinions that 
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stem from long experience and deep delib- 
eration. Given the impoverished character 
of the opinion and personality delineations 
whose covariations are sought for in current 
studies of opinion, attitude and personality, 
it is little wonder that empirical results have 
proved so tenuous and conflicting. 

We have reviewed several substantive 
and methodological considerations that im- 
pose some constraints on a priori expecta- 
tions that opinions are sufficiently an inte- 
gral part of human behavior to be readily re- 
vealed as linked to people’s personality char- 
acteristics. Negative considerations are usu- 
ally somewhat distasteful, even if useful. 
However, we may now turn to consider posi- 
tive grounds for the relationship we are dis- 
cussing. 


II 


We have observed that public opinion re- 
quires attention to public objects. Are there 
personality characteristics that affect the 
amount of attention that is directed toward 
public objects? Are there psychological 
states or systems of adaptation and defen- 
sive action that deflect attention from the 
larger, outer world? The schizophrenic, liv- 
ing in his private world, suggests himself as 
an extreme model of a personality structure 
that removes the individual from apprehen- 
sion of public objects. Clinical experience in- 
structs us more generally that the indiffer- 
ence of many persons to their environment is 
the result of a major expenditure of energy 
on internal emotional struggles. This sug- 


SIn their Experimental Social Psychology, 
Murphy and Newcomb remarked in 1937 that, 
given the very strong conviction of the role of non- 
rational elements in thought, it is surprising how 
little is known about the relation of personality to 
opinion and attitudes. In this book an appreciable 
number of studies available at that date are re- 
reviewed, and, while the most liberal treatment is 
accorded them, it is apparent that it is virtually 
impossible to extract from them any guiding prin- 
ciples or conclusions. Since 1937 some progress in 
this field has been made, but on the whole what 
Murphy and Newcomb pointed out in 1937 is still 
quite applicable. For rather obvious methodological 
reasons greater advance has been made in study- 
ing the influence of nonrational factors on such 
cognitive processes as memory and perception. 


gests a principle which is implied in a good 
deal of current communications analysis, 
namely, that preoccupation with problems 
of personal adjustment precludes or limits 
severely concern with the larger world of 
events. This principle has an attractive air 
of simplicity. But intellectual suicide is not 
more respectable because committed with 
Occam’s razor. The problem is more com- 
plex than this. In fact, it requires at the 
very least complementation by the contrary 
observation that problems of personal ad- 
justment may precisely drive an individual 
to a preoccupation with the outer world of 
an intensity that would not occur without 
the stimulus of inner tensions. This is, of 
course, recognized in the literature and may 
be characterized as the displacement theme. 
It appears, then, without supposing that this 
in any way exhausts the possibilities, that 
psychological stress may lead either to with- 
drawal tendencies or to attempts to “use” 
the world in the process of achieving adjust- 
ment. 

The withdrawal theme.—Many instances 
of withdrawal, of a diminution of personal 
relationships and a suppression of affect in 
such relationships, are accompanied by a 
heightened attention or at least no loss of 
attention to objects of less personal signifi- 
cance. In so far as inner conflict does lead to 
withdrawal tendencies, it does not neces- 
sarily follow, then, that those objects that 
constitute the staple of public opinion stud- 
ies will necessarily lose cathexis. However, 
when autism reaches appreciable degrees, 
objects of a nonpersonal character are grad- 
ually abandoned. It need hardly be said that 
virtually no adequate research exists that 
characterizes with sufficient refinement the 
mechanisms of withdrawal and attempts to 
relate these to the subjects’ orientations to 
the larger world. 

Actually, of course, withdrawal in the 
strict sense of the term does not seem to be 
of particular importance in the study of 
mass communications and mass public opin- 
ion. What in the literature of this field is 
sometimes spoken of as withdrawal (an im- 
mersion in movies, radio, comics, popular 
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literature) is rather a channelizing of atten- 
tion to stress-alleviating objects. The inter- 
pretation of withdrawal enters because of a 
dual normative tendency to see such a chan- 
nelizing of attention as “withdrawal” from 
the more “serious” political and social con- 
cerns of the larger world and as a “with- 
drawal” from a more preferred mode of con- 
duct, namely, facing to reality, that is to 
say, the reality of one’s inner dilemmas and 
perturbations. Movies, radio, newspapers, 
and comics may serve as either a simple di- 
version from unpleasant inner preoccupa- 
tions or less passively to provide material 
which can be incorporated into more active 
defense measures such as fantasy and ration- 
alization.® 

These functions of the mass forms of di- 
vertissement would appear to have special 
significance for the study of public opinion 
only if it could be shown that, were they not 
so, accessible persons (a) would be driven to 
seek their stress-alleviating diversions in ob- 
jects of a more “serious” character, or (6) 
would be driven to face in a more construc- 
tive fashion their inner stresses and thus be 
led to psychological solutions that would be 
more effective (stress-reducing) and would 
liberate attention for matters of the larger, 
outer world. The second possibility is re- 
mote. The patient does not become a more 
skilled self-healer because he can no longer 
purchase aspirin. As for the first possibility, 
there is little reason to suppose that a more 
limited accessibility to the present forms of 
mass divertissement would necessarily di- 
vert attention to the world of affairs. That 
the former may be used to divert an existing 
attention from the latter does not signify 
that the loss of the first will bring about the 
second. Plausible as it may seem at first 
glance, the withdrawal and escapist theme 
that links problems of personal adjustment 
and immersion in mass forms of divertisse- 
ment with the poverty of public opinion ap- 
pears on closer inspection to be very far from 
persuasive. 

The displacement theme-——The human 


‘This by no means implies that the attraction 
of the mass media rests primarily on these grounds. 


propensity to transfer affect arising in a lim- 
ited sphere of experience to objects which 
were not involved in the generation of that 
affect constitutes a second principal theme 
in the contemporary analysis of personality 
and opinion. The most immediate signifi- 
cance of such a mechanism for our subject is 
that it provides a means for drawing into the 
field of attention objects that might other- 
wise be excluded from it and for endowing 
these objects with an intensity and type of 
affect that otherwise might not become at- 
tached to them. 

A proper regard for terminological ac- 
curacy would require that we confine the 
term “displacement” to those cases where 
affect, inhibited and repressed with respect 
to one object, is attached to another. The 
extension of affect from one object to other 
objects symbolic of it or associated with it, 
without repression of affect directed toward 
the original object, might better be termed 
a generalization rather than a displacement 
of affect. A somewhat different case, where 
affect aroused by one object and not re- 
pressed spills over and leads to affect-laden 
orientations to many other objects in no 
particular way associated with the first ob- 
ject, night be termed “irradiation of affect.” 
In communications and opinion studies that 
touch on these problems, these and related 
distinctions are little regarded. Because of 
this and for the sake of brevity we may per- 
mit the term “displacement” or “displace- 
ment theme” to do triple duty here. In this 
extended sense, then, displacement has in 
recent years become a major theme of atti- 
tude and opinion studies among investi- 
gators interested in the bearing of personal- 
ity on this field of study. This theme was 
under test in Klein’s early study (1925)? of 
radicalism and father-orientation, and in 
one form or another it has played an in- 
creasing role in the past few years. 

Although current studies illustrate the 
potential significance of affect displacement 
for opinion and attitude studies, our knowl- 


7E. Klein, ‘“‘The Relation between One’s Atti- 
tude to His Father and His Social Attitudes” 
(Master’s thesis, Columbia University, 1925). 
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edge is clearly very limited as yet with re- 
spect to three major sets of questions which 
are central to such research: (a) to what ex- 
tent and under what conditions are public 
objects capable of being invested with dis- 
placed affect? (6) when affect is displaced on 
public objects, what types of public objects 
are most likely to be selected and for what 
reasons? (c) given cathexis of public objects 
by displaced affect, what relations exist be- 
tween the origins and nature of the dis- 
placed affect and the mode of orientation to 
public objects that it conditions? 


The displacement of affect, although ex- 
tremely common in human behavior, is only 
one means of handling stress-provoking af- 
fect. Systematic theory of differential tend- 
encies in the choice of defense mechanisms, 
especially in nonpathological subjects, is 
virtually nonexistent. Nonetheless, insights 
exist which are relevant for our problem. 
Thus Ackerman and Jahoda point out that 
in a series of persons undergoing analysis 
who manifested anti-Semitic sentiments 
there was no case of marked depression. Al- 
though the number of cases in their series 
was quite small and no estimate is given of 
the expected frequency of depressives among 
psychoanalytic patients, the explanation 
they suggest is plausible, namely, that the 
strong tendency in such persons toward 
self-aggression precludes the displacement of 
hostile affect toward others.* Rosenzweig’s® 
studies of intropunitive, extrapunitive, and 
impunitive response tendencies likewise sug- 
gest the development and fixing of response 
patterns involving different degrees of af- 
fect displacement without, however, making 
very clear why one of these particular tend- 
encies develops a preferred position in the 


8.N. W. Ackerman and Marie Jahoda, ‘“The 
Dynamic Bases of Anti-Semitic Attitudes,” Psycho- 
analytic Quarterly, XVII (1938), 243. 


9Saul Rosenzweig, “Types of Reaction to 
Frustration: An Heuristic Classification,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. XXTX 
(1934), and the same writer’s contributions in 
Henry A. Murray, Explorations in Personality 
(New York, 1938). 


personality. Brewster Smith’’ has attempted 
to show that intropunitive and extrapuni- 
tive tendencies play a role in determining 
opinion with respect to Soviet-American re- 
lationships. His methods and results are far 
from convincing, but nevertheless it is evi- 
dent that further research along these lines 
will be necessary if empirical studies in opin- 
ion formation are to make use of prevailing 
conceptions in personality theory. 

Current studies and theoretical discus- 
sion leave almost untouched the crucial 
question of the extent to which public ob- 
jects as compared with private objects can 
serve adequately the needs of the personal- 
ity which relieves stress through the dis- 
placement of affect. Displacement of affect, 
especially in the strict sense of the term dis- 
tinguished earlier, normally arises from the 
more deeply private-life circumstances of 
the individual. Clinical experience suggests 
that the intensity of displaced affect is pro- 
portional to the personal significance for the 
individual and visibility of the objects to 
which this displaced affect is attached. (We 
assume here a ceteris paribus condition with 
respect to other relevant aspects of the ob- 
jects, for example, their capacity to break 
through the barriers of reality assessment.) 
A strong tendency toward displacement 
may thus exist without necessarily involv- 
ing a reorientation toward objects of a public 
character. The more remote from the indi- 
vidual’s experience and interest such ob- 
jects are, the more difficult it is to invest 
them with emotion. This suggests that affect 
displacement is more especially operative in 
shaping political opinion among those seg- 
ments of the population whose attention to, 
knowledge of, and interest in the political 
scene is sufficiently great to give public ob- 
jects an immediacy that enables them to be 
invested with affect. Many political and 
other objects can, of course, be endowed 
with visibility and immediacy for large 
masses by means of propaganda and news. 

© Brewster Smith, “The Personal Setting of 
Public Opinions,” Public Opiniap Quarterly, xI 
(1948), 507-23. 
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In this way they may become cathected by 
a displaced affect which otherwise would 
become attached to other objects. Probably 
propaganda exercises much of its influence 
in this manner rather than through the ef- 
fect of the specific content of its statements. 
This is one reason why counterpropaganda 
in some situations is unwise. It may simply 
deepen the channels of attention whereby 
displaced affect is drained in the direction of 
the objects involved without altering the ex- 
isting orientation. 

A characteristic of displacement that has 
considerable relevance for opinion research 
is the ease with which affect is often dis- 
placed on persons as compared with non- 
human objects (programs, ideas). One is led 
to suppose that, where displacement on 
public objects occurs, the latter will more 
readily be political personages than political 
programs and ideas. Very likely this ac- 
counts in considerable measure for the “‘per- 
sonalization’”’ of political interest. This proc- 
ess has considerable significance for the 
quality and stability of public opinion. 
When public opinion about policies is simply 
a reflection of opinion or attitude toward 
their presumed authors or supporters, the 
policy opinion is likely to be labile and un- 
principled. Experimental studies have 
shown that the evaluation of a statement al- 
ters according to the author to whom it is 
ascribed. Opinions may, then, have a doubly 
derivative character, deriving from a dis- 
placement of affect from private experience 
to public personages and then through gen- 
eralization of affect to policies associated 
with these personages. 

When orientation to an object is the re- 
sult of displaced affect, a still more general 


basis for instability of opinion is given. This , 


arises from the fact that there will often bea 
multiplicity of objects and orientations 
which will equally serve the psychic neces- 
sities of the individual. The choice of a par- 
ticular object or orientation may thus have 
a somewhat fortuitous character in relation 
to the personality and be dependent largely 
on attendant situational factors. A classical 
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illustration of this instability of derived 
opinion is cleverly sketched by Chekhov in 
his story, “The Darling.’”’ Here Olenka takes 
on an entirely new set of opinions with every 
change of love object. This process is also il- 
lustrated by those cases of marked changes 
in political allegiances in which opinion may 
be radically altered although the underlying 
process of cathexis remains unchanged. 
Opinion research that emphasizes too much 
the precise content of opinion and its rela- 
tion to personality without taking into ac- 
count the situational factors that determine 
the choice among a number of object orien- 
tations that can operate as functional equiv- 
alents lays too great an explanatory burden 
on the personality determinants of opinion. 
Thus hostile attitudes to figures and ideas 
representing authority and respectability 
may lead to very different opinions, depend- 
ing on what persons and ideas are invested 
with authority in the individual’s particular 
social milieu. 

Historical study and analytic considera- 
tions suggest that intense hostile affect is 
displaced more readily on political figures 
who are not too distant in time, place, or 
character, whereas intense displaced love 
seems more readily than negative affect to 
find cathexis objects in persons who are in 
these respects much more remote. 

The displacement of intense hostile affect 
on public objects is often accompanied by an 
apparent positive orientation to those pub- 
lic objects that are of a contrary or opposed 
character. In many of these instances the 
positive affect is of a shallow nature and is 
simply supportive with respect to the domi- 
nating hostile affect. This is seen in cases 
where solicitude for a victim is a sort of 
gratitude for the opportunity that the vic- 
tim affords for mobilizing hatred against the 
victimizer. It is difficult for hate of some to 
generate a deep love for others, even though 
these be “opposites.” “Righteous indigna- 
tion,” as distinguished from (displaced) hos- 
tility, arises when the predominating or 
motivating (displaced) affect is love. That is 
why such indignation or anger is called 
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righteous. Displaced positive affect often 
concentrates its attention on the cathexis 
object and shows little concern for counter- 
objects. Thus predominant concern for the 
victim rather than the victimizer is char- 
acteristic for many persons and sharply dis- 
tinguishes them from those who find nour- 
ishment primarily in the contemplation of 
the victimizers. (Routine methods of atti- 
tude and opinion study will very likely 
fail to reveal this difference, since the 
checking of a few simple opinion alterna- 
tives may well give such persons an identical 
opinion position, although there is a con- 
siderable difference in their basic orienta- 
tions.) 

It is not uncommon to find “liberal’’ atti- 
tudes associated with “reactionary’’ atti- 
tudes. On closer inspection it sometimes 
turns out that the liberal attitudes are an 
expression of hostility toward in-groups 
(out-groups) and the reactionary attitudes 
are expressions of hostility toward out- 
groups (in-groups), and the two together are 
a unified expression of a diffuse hostility to- 
ward the entire world. Hostile affect, how- 
ever, is generally more particularly focused 
on either in-groups or out-groups. A positive 
attitude to an out-group based on hostility 
to the in-group is likely to be more sustained 
and active than is the positive attitude to- 
ward an in-group deriving from hostile atti- 
tudes to out-groups. This is due to the cut- 
ting-off of retreat by the apostasy involved 
in deserting the in-group (the revolutionary, 
the religious convert) and the guilt and 
sacrifice involved in apostasy which requires 


a more intense devotion to new loyalties in 
order to provide self-justification. 

This discussion of the role of affect dis- 
placement in opinion research has been pri- 
marily substantive. A remaining methodo- 
logical problem is posed by the fact that a 
considerable part of the empirical material 
dealing with hostile opinions and attitudes is 
formulated as the study of prejudice and 
nonprejudice. Nonprejudice often turns out 
to be equivalent in these studies of hav- 
ing “good” or “liberal” attitudes. But it is 
certainly apparent that the liberal (and so- 
cially desirable) attitudes of many persons 
are just as nonrational in their motivation as 
illiberal attitudes often are. The social or 
ethical goodness of views is no guaranty of 
the impartiality or lack of prejudice of those 
who arrive at them. The prejudiced or non- 
prejudiced character of persons who believe 
or disbelieve that all races are born with 
equal native capacity rests not on which 
view they hold but on how their view de- 
veloped and their attitudes toward it when 
it is questioned. By simply securing the 
opinions of persons, it is not possible to 
classify these persons in a useful way as 
prejudiced or nonprejudiced, except by mak- 
ing additional inferences which in many 
cases will be extremely hazardous. 

The limiting of this discussion to the 
withdrawal and displacement themes does 
not imply that other processes of human 
conduct revealed by personality studies are 
of little or no significance for opinion re- 
search. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON STUDY DESIGN 


SAMUEL A. STOUFFER 


ABSTRACT 


Quick plausible “‘answers” in sociology and social psychology are rewarded in our culture; tedious, 
modest experimental design is not in demand, and hence our discipline is not cumulative. In study design 
the ideal model is that of a controlled experiment, even if only a fraction of it. Since full experimental design 
is very expensive and not always possible, those problems should be selected whose answers are worth the 
cost. This requires both theory which leads to operational deductions and preliminary fumbling research, 
whose intrinsic wastefulness can be reduced, if the number of variables is kept down to manageable limits 


and if such variables as are used are unidimensional. 


As a youth I read a series of vigorous es- 
says in the Century Magazine by its editor, 
the late Glenn Frank. His theme was that 
the natural sciences had remade the face of 
the earth; now had arrived the age of the so- 
cial sciences. The same techniques which 
had worked their miracles in physics, chem- 
istry, and biology should, in competent 
hands, achieve equally dazzling miracles in 
economics, political science, and sociology. 
That was a long time ago. The disconcerting 
fact is that people are writing essays just like 
that today. Of course, the last two decades 
have seen considerable progress in social sci- 
ence—in theory, in technique, and in the 
accumulation of data. It is true that the 
number of practitioners is pitifully few; only 
a few hundred research studies are reported 
annually in sociology, for example, as com- 
pared with more than twenty thousand 
studies summarized annually in Biological 
Abstracts. But the bright promise of the pe- 
riod when Frank was writing has not been 
fulfilled. 

Two of the most common reasons alleged 
for slow progress are cogent, indeed. 

The data of social science are awfully 
complex, it is said. And they involve values 
which sometimes put a strain on the objec- 
tivity of the investigator even when they do 
hot incur resistance from the vested inter- 
ests of our society. However, an important 
part of the trouble has very little to do with 
the subject matter of social science as such 
but, rather, is a product of our own bad 


work habits. That is why this paper on the 
subject of study design may be relevant. So 
much has been spoken and written on this 
topic that I make no pretense to originality. 
But in the course of a little experience, espe- 
cially in an effort during the war to apply 
social psychology to military problems, and 
in an undertaking to nurture a new program 
of research in my university, I have encoun- 
tered some frustrations which perhaps can 
be examined with profit. 

A basic problem—perhaps the basic prob- 
lem—lies deeply imbedded in the thought- 
ways of our culture. This is the implicit as- 
sumption that anybody with a little com- 
mon sense and a few facts can come up at 
once with the correct answer on any subject. 
Thus the newspaper editor or columnist, 
faced with a column of empty space to fill 
with readable English in an hour, can speak 
with finality and authority on any social 
topic, however complex. He might not at- 
tempt to diagnose what is wrong with his 
sick cat; he would call a veterinarian. But 
he knows precisely what is wrong with any 
social institution and the remedies. 

Ina society which rewards quick and con- 
fident answers and does not worry about how 
the answers are arrived at, the social scien- 
tist is hardly to be blamed if he conforms to 
the norms. Hence, much social science is 
merely rather dull and obscure journalism; a 
few data and a lot of “interpretation.” The 
fact that the so-called “interpretation” 
bears little or no relation to the data is often 
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obscured by academic jargon. If the stuff is 
hard to read, it has a chance of being ac- 
claimed as profound. The rewards are for the 
answers, however tediously expressed, and 
not for rigorously marshaled evidence. 

In the army no one would think of adopt- 
ing a new type of weapon without trying it 
out exhaustively on the firing range. But a 
new idea about handling personnel fared 
very differently. The last thing anybody 
ever thought about was trying out the idea 
experimentally. I recall several times when 
we had schemes for running an experimental 
tryout of an idea in the sociopsychological 
field. Usually one of two things would hap- 
pen: the idea would be rejected as stupid 
without a tryout (it may have been stupid, 
too) or it would be seized on and applied 
generally and at once. When the provost 
marshal wanted us to look into the very low 
morale of the MP’s, our attitude surveys 
suggested that there was room for very 
much better selectivity in job assignment. 
There were routine jobs like guarding pris- 
oners which could be given to the duller 
MP’s, and there were a good many jobs call- 
ing for intelligence, discretion, and skill in 
public relations. We thought that the 
smarter men might be assigned to these jobs 
and that the prestige of these jobs would be 
raised further if a sprinkling of returned 
veterans with plenty of ribbons and no cur- 
rent assignment could be included among 
them. We proposed a trial program of a re- 
assignment system in a dozen MP outfits for 
the purpose of comparing the resulting mo- 
rale with that in a dozen matched outfits 
which were left untouched. Did we get any- 
where? No. Instead, several of our ideas 
were put into effect immediately throughout 
the army without any prior testing at all. 

The army cannot be blamed for behavior 
like that. In social relations it is not the 
habit in our culture to demand evidence for 
an idea; plausibility is enough. 

To alter the folkways, social science itself 
must take the initiative. We must be clear in 
our own minds what proof consists of, and 

e must, if possible, provide dramatic ex- 

mples of the advantages of relying on some- 
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thing more than plausibility. And the heart 
of our problem lies in study design in ad- 
vance, such that the evidence is not capable 
of a dozen alternative interpretations. 
Basically, I think it is essential that we 
always keep in mind the model of a con- 
trolled experiment, even if in practice we 
may have to deviate from an ideal model. 
Take the simple accompanying diagram. 


Before After After — Before 


Experimental 
Control 
group xt x2 d’=xi—x! 


The test of whether a difference d is attrib- 
utable to what we think it is attributable to 
is whether d is significantly larger than d’. 
We used this model over and over again 
during the war to measure the effectiveness 
of orientation films in changing soldiers’ at- 
titudes. These experiences are described in 
Volume III of our Studies in Social Psychol- 
ogy in World War IIs 
One of the troubles with using this careful 
design was that the effectiveness of a single 
film when thus measured turned out to be so 
slight. If, instead of using the complete ex- 
perimental design, we simply took an un- 
selected sample of men and compared the 
attitudes of those who said they had seen a 
film with those who said they had not, we 
got much more impressive differences. This 
was more rewarding to us, too, for the man- 
agement wanted to believe the films were 
Nr medicine. The gimmick was the 
elective fallibility of memory. Men who 
correctly remembered seeing the films were 
likely to be those most sensitized to their 
message. Men who were bored or indifferent 
may have actually seen them but slept 
through them or just forgot. 
Most of the time we are not able or not 
patient enough to design studies containing 
all four cells as in the diagram above. Some- 


* Carl I. Hovland, Arthur A. Lumsdaine, and 
Fred D. Sheffield, Experiments in M ass Communica- 
tion (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949). 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON STUDY DESIGN 


" times we have only the top two cells, as in 


the accompanying diagram. In this situation 


Xx Xa 


we have two observations of the same indi- 


’ viduals or groups taken at different times. 


This is often a very useful design. In the 
army, for example, we would take a group of 
recruits, ascertain their attitudes, and re- 
study the same men later. From this we 
could tell whose attitudes changed and in 
what direction (it was almost always for the 
worse, which did not endear us to the 
army!). But exactly w factors in the 
early training period were most responsible 
for deterioration of attitudes could only be 
inferred indirectly. 

The panel study is usually more informa- 
tive than a more frequent design, which 
might be pictured thus: 


Here at one point in time we have one 
sample, and at a later point in time we have 
another sample. We observe that our meas- 
ure, say, the mean, is greater for the recent 
sample than for the earlier one. But we are 
precluded from observing which men or 
what type of men shifted. Moreover, there is 
always the disturbing possibility that the 
populations in our two samples were initially 
different; hence the differences might not be 
attributable to conditions taking place in the 
time interval between the two observations. 
Thus we would study a group of soldiers in 
the United States and later ask the same 
questions of a group of soldiers overseas. 
Having matched the two groups of men 
carefully by branch of service, length of 
time in the army, rank, etc., we hoped that 
the results of the study would approximate 
what would be found if the same men could 
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have been studied twice. But this could be 
no more than a hope. Some important fac- 
tors could not be adequately controlled, for 
example, physical conditions. Men who 
went overseas were initially in better shape 
on the average than men who had been kept 
behind; but, if the follow-up study was in 
the tropics, there was a chance that unfavor- 
able climate already had begun to take its 
toll. And so it went. How much men over- 
seas changed called for a panel study as a 
minimum if we were to have much con- 
fidence in the findings. 

A very common attempt to get the results 
of a controlled experiment without paying 
the price is with the design that might be as 
shown in the accompanying diagram. This 


is usually what we get with correlation 
analysis. We have two or more groups of 
men whom we study at the same point in 
time. Thus we have men in the infantry and 
men in the air corps and compare their atti- 
tudes. How much of the difference between 
x; and x, we can attribute to experience in a 
given branch of service and how much is a 
function of attributes of the men selected for 
each branch we cannot know assuredly. 
True, we can try to rule out various possibil- 
ities by matching; we can compare men from 
the two branches with the same age and edu- 
cation, for example. But there is all too often 
a wide-open gate through which other un- 
controlled variables can march. 

Sometimes, believe it or not, we have only 
one cell: 


When this happens, we do not know much of 
anything. But we can still fill pages of social 
science journals with “brilliant analysis” if 
we use plausible conjecture in supplying 
missing cells from our imagination. Thus we 
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may find that the adolescent today has wild 
ideas and conclude that society is going to 
the dogs. We fill in the dotted cell represent- 
ing our own yesterdays with hypothetical 
data, where x, represents us and x, our off- 


spring. The tragicomic part is that most of 
the public, including, 1 fear, many social 
scientists, are so acculturated that they ask 
for no better data. 

I do not intend to disparage all research 
not conforming to the canons of the con- 
trolled experiment. I think that we will see 
more of full experimental design in sociology 
and social psychology in the future than in 
the past. But 1 am well aware of the practi- 
cal difficulties of its execution, and I know 
that there are numberless important situa- 
tious in which it is not feasible at all. What 
I am arguing for is awareness of the limita- 
tions of a design in which crucial cells are 
missing. 

Sometimes by forethought and patch- 
work we can get approximations which are 
useful if we are careful to avoid overinterpre- 
tation. Let me cite an example: 

In Europe during the war the army 
tested the idea of putting an entire platoon 
of Negro soldiers into a white infantry out- 
fit. This was done in several companies. The 
Negroes fought beside white soldiers. After 
several months we were asked to find out 
what the white troops thought about the in- 
novation. We found that only 7 per cent of 
the white soldiers in companies with Negro 
platoons said that they disliked the idea 
very much, whereas 62 per cent of the white 
soldiers in divisions without Negro troops 
said they would dislike the idea very much if 
it were tried in their outfits. We have: 


Experimental 


9% 
62% 


Control 


Now, were these white soldiers who fought 
beside Negroes men who were naturally 
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more favorable to Negroes than the cross- 
section of white infantrymen? We did not 
think so, since, for example, they contained 
about the same proportion of southerners. 
The point was of some importance, however, 
if we were to make the inference that actual 
experience with Negroes reduced hostility 
from 62 to 7 per cent. As a second-best sub- 
stitute, we asked the white soldiers in com- 
panies with Negro platoons if they could re- 
call how they felt when the innovation was 
first proposed. It happens that 67 per cent 
said they were initially opposed to the idea. 
Thus we could tentatively fill in a missing 
cell and conclude that, under the conditions 
obtaining, ther®® probably had been a 
marked change in attitude. 

Even if this had been a perfectly con- 
trolled experiment, there was still plenty of 
chance to draw erroneous inferences. The\ 
conclusions apply only to situations closely 
approximating those of the study. It hap- 
pens, for example, that the Negroes involved 
were men who volunteered to leave rear-area 
jobs for combat duty. If other Negroes had. 
been involved, the situation might have 
been different. Moreover, they had white of- 
ficers. One army colonel who saw this study 
and whom I expected to ridicule it because 
he usually opposed innovations, surprised 
me by offering congratulations. “This 
proves,” he said, “‘what I have been arguing 
in all my thirty years in the army—that 
niggers will do all right if you give ’em 
white officers!” Moreover, the study ap- 
plied only to combat experience. Other 
studies would be needed to justify extending 
the findings to noncombat or garrison duty. 
In other words, one lone study, however 
well designed, can be a very dangerous thing 
if it is exploited beyond its immediate im- 
plications. 

Now experiments take time and money, 
and there is no use denying that we in social 
science cannot be as prodigal with the repli- 
cations as the biologist who can run a hun- 
dred experiments simultaneously by growing 
plants in all kinds of soils and conditions. 
The relative ease of experimentation in 
much—not all—of natural science goes far 
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to account for the difference in quality of 
proof demanded by physical and biological 
sciences, on the one hand, and social scien- 
tists, on the other. 

Though we cannot always design neat ex- 
periments when we want to, we can at least 
keep the experimental model in front of our 
eyes and behave cautiously when we fill in 
missing cells with dotted lines. But there is 
a further and even more important opera- 
tion we can perform in the interest of econ- 
omy. That lies in our choice of the initial 
problem. 

Professor W. F. Ogburn always told his 
students to apply to a reported research con- 
clusion the test, “How d@ you know it?” To 
this wise advice I should like to add a further 
question: “What of it?” I suspect that if* 
before designing a study we asked ourselves, 
more conscientiously than we do, whether or 
not the study really is important, we would 
economize our energies for the few studies 
which are worth the expense and trouble of 
the kind of design I have been discussing. 

Can anything be said about guides for se- 
lecting problems? I certainly think so. That 
is where theory comes in and where we social 
scientists have gone woefully astray. 

Theory has not often been designed with 
research operations in mind. Theory as we 
have it in social science serves indispensably 
as a very broad frame of reference or general 
orientation. Thus modern theories of culture 
tell us that it is usually more profitable to 
focus on the learning process and the con- 
tent of what is learned rather than on innate 
or hereditary traits. But they do not provide 
us with sets of interrelated propositions 
which can be put in the form: If x,, given x, 
and x;, then there is strong probability that 
we get x,. Most of our propositions of that 
form, sometimes called “theory,” are likely 
to be ad hoc common-sense observations 
which are not deducible from more general 
considerations and which are of the same 
quality as the observation, “If you stick 
your hand in a fire and hold it there, you will 
get burned.” 

Now in view of the tremendous cost in 
time and money of the ideal kind of strict 
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empirical research operations, it is obvious 
that we cannot afford the luxury of conduct- 
ing them as isolated fact-finding enterprises. 
Each should seek to be some sort of experi- 
mentum crucis, and, with rare exceptions, 
that will only happen if we see its place 
beforehand in a more general scheme of 
things. Especially, we need to look for situa- 
tions where two equally plausible hypothe- 
ses deducible from more general theory lead 
to the expectation of different consequences. 
Then, if our evidence supports one and 
knocks out the other, we have accomplished 
something. 

The best work of this sort in our field is 
probably being done today in laboratory 
studies of learning and of perception. I do 
not know of very good sociological examples. 
Yet in sociology experiments are possible. 
One of the most exciting, for example, was 
that initiated long before the war by Shaw 
and McKay to see whether co-operative ef- 
fort by adult role models within a delinquent 
neighborhood would reduce juvenile delin- 
quency. So many variables are involved in a 
single study like that that it is not easy to 
determine which were crucial. But there was 
theory behind the study, and the experi- 
mental design provided for controlling at 
least some variables. 

It may be that in sociology we will need 
much more thinking and many more de- 
scriptive studies involving random ratlike 
movements on the part of the researcher be- 
fore we can even begin to state our problems 
so that they are in decent shape for fitting 
into an ideal design. However, I think that 
we can reduce to some extent the waste mo- 
tion of the exploratory period if we try to 
act as if we have some a priori ideas and keep 
our eyes on the possible relevance of data to 
these ideas. This is easier said than done. 
So many interesting rabbit tracks are likely 
to be uncovered in the exploratory stages of 
research that one is tempted to chase rabbits 
all over the woods and forget what his initial 
quarry was. 

Exploratory research is of necessity fum- 
bling, but 1 think that the waste motion can 
be reduced by the self-denying ordinance of 
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deliberately limiting ourselves to a few vari- 
ables at a time. Recently two of my col- 
leagues and myself have been doing a little 
exploratory work on a problem in the gen- 
eral area of social mobility. We started by 
tabulating some school records of fifty boys 
in the ninth grade of one junior high school 
and then having members of our seminar 
conduct three or four interviews with each 
boy and his parents. We had all the inter- 
views written up in detail, and we had 
enough data to fill a book—with rather in- 
teresting reading, too. But it was a very 
wasteful process because there were just too 
many intriguing ideas. We took a couple of 
ideas which were deducible from current 
general theory and tried to make some 
simple fourfold tables. It was obvious that, 
with a dozen variables uncontrolled, such 
tables meant little or nothing. But that led 
us to a second step. Now we are trying to 
collect school records and a short question- 
naire on two thousand boys. We will not in- 
terview all these boys and their parents in 
detail. But, with two thousand cases to start 
with, we hope to take a variable in which we 
ere interested and find fifty boys who are 
plus on it and fifty who are minus, yet who 
are approximately alike on a lot of other 
things. A table based on such matched com- 
“ parisons should be relatively unambiguous. 
We can take off from there and interview 
those selected cases intensively to push fur- 
ther our exploration of the nexus between 
theory and observation. This, we think, will 
be economical, though still exploratory. Ex- 
perimental manipulation is far in the future 
in ovr problem, but we do hope we can con- 
clude the first stage with a statement of 
some hypotheses susceptible to experimental 
verification. 

1 am not in the least deprecating explora- 
tory work. But 1 do think that some order- 
liness is indicated even in the bright dawn of 
a youthful enterprise. 

One reason why we are not more orderly 
in our exploratory work is that all too often 
what is missing is a sharp definition of a 
given variable, such that, if we wanted to 
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take a number of cases and even throw them 
into a simple fourfold table, we could. 


Suppose we are studying a problem in 
which one of the variables we are looking for 
is overprotection or overindulgence of a 
child by his mother. We have a number of 
case histories or questionnaires. Now how 
do we know whether we are sorting them ac- 
cording to this variable or not? The first 
step, it would seem, is to have some way of 
knowing whether we are sorting them along 
any single continuum, applying the same 
criteria to each case. But to know this we 
need to have built into the study the in. 
Sredients 2 Scale. Unless we have some 
Such ingredients in our data, we are defeated 
from the start. This is why 1 think the new 
interest social scientists are taking in scaling 
techniques is so crucially important to prog- 
ress. In particular, the latent-structure the- 
ory developed by Paul F. Lazarsfeld, which 
derives Louis Guttman’s scale as an impor- 
tant special case, is likely to be exceedingly 
useful, for it offers criteria by which we can 
make a small amount of information go a 
long way in telling us the logical structure of 
a supposed variable we are eager to identify. 
The details of Guttman’s and Lazarsfeld’s 
work? are likely to promote a good deal of 
attack and controversy. Our hope is that 
this will stimulate others to think such prob- 
lems out still better and thus make their 
work obsolete as rapidly as possible. 


Trying to conduct a social science investi- 
gation without good criteria for knowing 
whether a particular variable may be 
treated as a single dimension is like trying to 
fly without a motor in the plane. Students of 
the history of invention point out that one 
reason why the airplane, whose properties 
had been pretty well thought out by 
Leonardo da Vinci, was so late in develop- 
ment was the unavailability of a light- 
weight power plant, which had to await the 


2 Samuel A. Stouffer, Louis Guttman, Edward A. 
Suchman, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Shirley A. Star, and 
John A. Clausen, Measurement and Prediction 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949). 
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invention of the internal combustion motor. 
We are learning more and more how to make 
our light-weight motors in social science, 
and that augurs well for the future. But 
much work is ahead of us. In particular, we 
desperately need better projective tech- 
niques and better ways of getting respond- 
ents to reveal attitudes which are too emo- 
tionally charged to be accessible to direct 
questioning. Schemes like the latent-struc- 
ture theory of Lazarsfeld should speed up 
the process of developing such tests. 

I have tried to set forth the model of the 
controlled experiment as an ideal to keep in 
the forefront of our minds even when by ne- 
cessity some cells are missing from our de- 
sign. I have also tried to suggest that more 
economy and orderliness are made possible, 
even in designing the exploratory stages of a 
piece of research—by using theory in ady 
vance to help us decide whether a particular 
inquiry would be important if we made it; 
by narrowing down the number of variables; 
and by making sure that we can classify our 
data along a particular continuum, even if 
only provisionally. And a central, brooding 


hope is that we will have the modesty to rec- 
ognize the difference between a promising 
idea and proof. 

Oh, how we need that modesty! The pub- 
lic expects us to deal with great problems 
like international peace, full employment, 
maximization of industrial efficiency. As 
pundits we can pronounce on such matters; 
as citizens we have a duty to be concerned 
with them; but as social scientists our great- 
est achievement now will be to provide a 
few small dramatic examples that hypothe- 
ses in our field can be stated operationally 
and tested crucially. And we will not accom- 
plish that by spending most of our time 
writing or reading papers like this one. We 
will accomplish it best by rolling up our 
sleeves and working at the intricacies of de- 
sign of studies which, though scientifically 
strategic, seem to laymen trivial compared 
with the global concerns of the atomic age. 
Thereby, and only thereby, I believe, can we 
some day have the thrilling sense of having 
contributed to the structure of a social 
science which is cumulative. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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PROBLEMS IN THE COLLECTION OF OPINION-RESEARCH DATA’ 


HERBERT HYMAN 


ABSTRACT 


( A central problem in the collection of data is the effect of the interviewer on the quality of the results. 
This paper describes research findings of the National Opinion Research Center’s project on the isolation, 
measurement, and control of interviewer effect. Variations in results derive from interviewer fallibility, 
unreliability of respondents, and, finally, interactional processes. Disparities in the group memberships of 
interviewer and respondent affect the results; beliefs the interviewer has about the respondent produce 


viewer effects and on the validity of interviewer data are described. 


expectations which in turn affect results. Experiments on the role — factors in mediating inter- 


Opinion research has availed itself of 
many methods for the collection of data. 
The methods are as varied as the kinds of 
data which research workers have regarded 
as relevant, and there is almost no limit to 
what has been regarded as relevant. I did 
not invent the following examples of genius 
in devising circuitous methods of getting at 
sociopsychological phenomena; they can be 
documented :? (1) the collection of historical 
records of behavior used as inferential meas- 
ures of opinion, e.g., the use of statistics on 
the subscriptions to the Nation as a basis for 
conclusions about radicalism and its cor- 


1 A paper read before the University of Chicago 
Seminar on Communications and Public Opinion, 
September 30, 1949. The data presented are from the 
findings of the National Opinion Research Center’s 
project on the ‘‘Isolation, Measurement, and Con- 
trol of Interviewer Effect,’’ which is supported by 
the Rockefeller Foundation and sponsored by the 
Committee on Measurement of Opinion, Attitudes 
and Consumer Wants of the National Research 
Council and the Social Science Research Council. 


2R. R. Willoughby, ‘‘Liberalism, Prosperity, and 
Urbanization,”’ Journal of Genetics and Psychology, 
XXXV (1928), 134-36; S. M. Stoke and E. D. 
West, “‘Sex Differences in Conversational Inter- 
ests,’ Journal of Social Psychology, II (1931), 
120-26; a study by Deegan cited in G. Seward, 
“Sex Roles in Post War Planning,” Journal of 
Social Psychology (SPSSI Bulletin), XIX (1944), 
163-85; H. T. Moore, “Innate Factors in Radical- 
ism and Conservatism,’ Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, XXXV (1929), 220-38; 
and G. Eckstrand and A. R. Gilliland, “The 
Psychogalvanometric Method for Measuring the 
Effectiveness of Advertising,’’ Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XXXII (1948), 415-25. 
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relates; (2) the collection of behavioral data 
based on observation used as inferential 
measures of opinion, e.g., the use of statistics 
derived from listening to conversations as a 
basis for drawing conclusions about sex dif- 
ferences in values; (3) the collection of data 
derived from the content analysis of me- 
diums, e.g., the characterization of unmar- 
ried women in recent novels used as a clue to 
attitudes toward the status of women; (4) 
even the collection of data based on meas- 
urements of psychophysical indices, e.g., 
reaction time, muscular steadiness, as cor- 
relates of a man’s ideology or the measure- 
ment of the secretion of sweat as a clue to 
the reaction to advertisements. These ex- 
amples—and many others that can be found 
in the literature—suggest that there appar- 
ently is no limit to the imagination of the so- 
cial scientist in devising indirect approaches. 
Apart from the creative tendencies of the 
scientist, these indirect approaches reflect a 
distrust of the most obvious method in opin- 
ion research, the interview, since they all 
show a common aversion to asking a ques- 
tion in order to find out a man’s opinions. 

On the other hand, during the last two or 
three decades, the social psychologist, like 
the experimentalist and ye clinician, has 
made increasing use of the’direct approach 
wherein reliance is placed in substantial de- 
gree atleast upon the subject’s own verbal 
mean) The procedures have ranged from 
the application of quasi-clinical devices, 
such as thematic apperception tests or inter- 
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pretations of slips of the tongue and those 
involving routine self-administered ques- 
tionnaires to those involving the ordinary 
techniques of asking questions in the course 
of an interview. And the routine interviews 
vary from the single polling or intensive in- 
terview through such elaborate methods as a 
series of repeated interviews with the same 
individual to the genetic study of attitudes 
based on the reported entire life-history of 
the individual. Interviewing has also varied 
in technical respects from that of a group 
situation to a private interview and in terms 
of such details as method of recording, type 
of sponsorship, degree of anonymity, and the 
lik 

his experience in the use of the direct 
approach has certainly revealed weaknesses, 
some of which are inherent in the method 
and some in the lack of discipline and insight 
in its application. There are always tough 
questions as to the reliability and validity of 
the data elicited by it) But before the meth- 
od is discarded in favor of such indirect and 
inferential methods as those exemplified 
above, its demonstrated weaknesses should 
themselves be subjected to careful research 
to see whether they cannot be remedied. 
We have been engaged in this very type of 
methodological research at the National 
Opinion Research Center. 

Therefore, I shall limit this discussion to 
some of the problems of collection of data by 
the methods of interviewing that prevail in 
most public opinion research. Against the 
vista of all possible methods for collecting 
data about opinions, this may seem narrow, 
but certainly the interview is the essential 
method in the field of opinion research. The 
interview is also central in the methods of 
clinical psychology, psychiatry, and ethnol- 
ogy, so that whatever basic knowledge we 
can gain about interviewing methods is ap- 
plicable to many of the social sciences and is 
of general value. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, no evaluations have been made in 
ethnology of the effect that different inter- 
viewers have on the results they report as 
fact about a culture. And I know of only one 
isolated wartime study of the differences in 


diagnoses obtained by different psychia- 
trists.3 In the report of one of the most am- 
bitious undertakings in the history of clinical 
psychology, the assessment of men for OSS 
duties, I can find only one tiny datum on the 
effect of different interviewers on the assess- 
ment ratings given to OSS candidates.‘ In 
the light of these gaps in our knowledge, it 
would certainly seem that any evidence 
bearing on the quality of data coliected by 
interviewing methods would be a notable 
contribution. Perhaps, merely by example, 
fields other than opinion research will be 
stimulated to inquire into the quality of 
their interview data. 

The two-year study now in progress at 
the National Opinion Research Center is 
concerned with the isolation, measurement, 
and control of interviewer effects in opinion 
research, and we are indebted for financial 
support to the Rockefeller Foundation and 
for sponsorship to the Committee on Meas- 
urement of Opinion, Attitudes and Con- 
sumer Wants of the National Research 
Council and the Social Science Research 
Council. The findings represent the work of 
many colleagues in my own organization as 
well as the co-operation of individuals in 
many other research centers. There are 
many different ways to conceptualize our 
work. It is difficult to describe all the find- 
ings of these two years of work in a concise 
presentation, but I shall try to summarize 
some of our thinking and some of the find- 
ings. 

Every day, throughout the United States, 
hundreds of people are asked questions by a 
public opinion interviewer, and thousands 
of these answers are put through an elabo- 
rate process of tabulation and analysis, and 
then elegant conclusions are drawn about 
the state of American public opinion. Would 
we have obtained a different set of results 


3 Great Britain Air Ministry, Psychological Dis- 
orders in Flying Personnel of the Royal Air Force, 
Investigated during the War, 1939-1945 (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1947). 


4OSS Assessment Staff, Assessment of Men: 
Selection of Men for the Office of Strategic Services 
(New York: Rinehart, 1948). 
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and a different picture of American public 
opinion if we had sent another corps of inter- 
viewers out to ask the same questions of the 
same people? And if the results would be dif- 
ferent, how different? Obviously, in so far as 
different interviewers get different results, 
we know that our conclusions may be in er- 
ror. We do know from past studies in this 
field, by Rice and by Shapiro and Eber- 
hart, to cite only a few, that there are inter- 
viewer effects operating on our data.’ The 
magnitude of these effects is presumed to be 
small in most instances, but on occasion the 
tabulations based on the work of different 
interviewers assigned to equivalent samples 
have differed by as much as 50 percentage 
points. In our own work at NORC we have 
extended this body of data by a few studies 
in which we have been able to measure the 
magnitude of the differences in results ob- 
tained by interviewers assigned to equiva- 
lent respondents. 

Presumably such studies should yield 
some empirical or historical basis for stating 
the margins of uncertainty that apply to 
future survey findings as a consequence of 
factors within the interview situation. Con- 
ceivably we can qualify our findings in fu- 
ture surveys in the light of such past knowl- 
edge about interviewer effects. However, in 
order to do this, we would need an archive of 
past estimates of interviewer effects under a 
wide variety of representative conditions. 
Only then might one know what appropriate 
allowance to make for error in any particu- 
lar type of survey. This seems like an almost 
hopeless task when one considers the num- 
ber of ways in which surveys can vary. The 
magnitude of these effects might be depend- 
ent on the types of respondents who are 
being sampled, the types of information 
being measured, the kinds of interviewers 
used, the mode of questioning, and the like. 
And for any given survey the combination of 
factors and conditions may be so peculiar 

5S. A. Rice, ‘‘Contagious Bias in the Interview,”’ 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXV (1929), 
420-23; and S. Shapiro and J. Eberhart, “‘Inter- 
viewer Differences in an Intensive Interview Sur- 


vey,”’ International Journal of Opinion and Attitude 
Research, 1, No. 2 (1947), I-17. 
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that none of our past estimates of inter- 
viewer effects would apply. Or a given sur- 
vey may be similar to past ones in certain 
respects and different in other respects. And 
if one does not know which particular factors 
are the determinants of interviewer effects, 
one has no basis for judging what the magni- 
tude of interviewer effects might be in the 
new situation. It would only be by research 
that inquires not only into the magnitude 
but also into the determinants that one 
would know what are the essential factors to 
consider in deciding the susceptibility of a 
given survey to interviewer effects and in 
applying a past estimate. 

Consequently, we have done only a lim- 
ited number of such studies in which the 
mere magnitude of interviewer effects has 
been measured and have concentrated much 
more on understanding the sources of such 
effects. 

What contributes to these effect? Classi- 
cally, interviewer effects have been inter- 
preted in terms of the interaction between 
interviewer and respondent) was thought 
that the respondent is affected by the per- 
sonality or characteristics of the interviewer 
and alters what he says in the light of the 
particular interviewer who speaks to him. 
In part, interviewer effects have nothing to 
do with the interaction that occurs between 
interviewer and respondent. These effects 
derive simply from the fact that interview- 
ers are human beings, not machines, and 
they therefore do not all work identically 
nor are they infallible in performing difficult 
tasksjThis is certainly suggested by what we 
might call “interviewer effects” in surveys 
involving sampling of physical materials‘ 
When field staffs are assigned the task of 
rating the quality of a sample of telephone 
poles, one cannot argue that the telephone 
pole reacts to the personality of the investi- 
gator. And the fact that different field 
workers may obtain different results in eval- 
uating physical materials shows tha (some 


6See, for example, W. E. Deming, ‘On the 
Sampling of Physical Materials,’’ a paper read at 
a meeting of the International Statistical Institute, 
Bern, Switzerland, in September, 1949. 
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of the sources of error reside purely in the 
field worker and are not dependant on inter- 
action in the immediate situatioA. And this 
is in line with a whole body of psychological 
theory ranging from classical research on 
testimony to the modern dynamic theory in 
the psychology of perception that individ- 
uals perceive the world in a way that is not 
dependent purely on their sensory acuity 
but on their wishes and personality structure 
and that there are large individual differ- 
ences in judging, perceiving, and other func- 
tions. 

In our own work specifically on inter- 
viewer effects, we have some experiments 
which show that thé differences in results 
can be accounted for without any references 
to the interaction between interviewer and 
respondent. For example, in one experiment 
the mere changing of the method of record- 
ing that the interviewer is required to use in 
a regular survey changed the results. In an- 
other experiment in which the interviewer 
was required to listen to a dummy interview 
on a phonograph record and take down the 
answers, we found errors. The recording op- 
eration is purely in the hands of the inter- 
viewer, and consequently any effects operat- 
ing cannot be attributed to the respondent’s 


altexing his 
(i part some of the interviewer effects 


observable in a survey derive purely from 
the respondents and really have nothing to 
do with the interviewer. They simply repre- 
sent the unreliability of reports that re- 
spondents as human beings make) This is 
certainly suggested by classical studies of 
the unreliability of results from self-adminis- 
tered questionnaires, in which variations oc- 
cur in the absence of any interviewer. It is 
also suggested by panel studies in which re- 
spondents are reinterviewed by the same in- 
terviewer after a lapse of time in which we 
find considerable change in the reporting of 
unchanged facts. In one minor experiment 
by the NORC, in which a small group of 
respondents in Mississippi was interviewed 
twice with the same questionnaire within a 
time interval of less than one hour by two 
competent interviewers, the results of the 


two interviews bear almost no resemblance 
to each other and seem to be nothing but an- 
swers at random, one thrown out at one 
moment in time and a different answer at 
another moment in time. This was, luckily, 
an extreme and unusual finding, but it cer- 
tainly supports the notion that interviewer 
effects are to some extent merely unreliabil- 
ity of r 

Consequently, we may go too far at times 
in interpreting the variations in survey re- 
sults as due to the sensitive reactions of re- 
spondents to the interviewer’s characteris- 
tics, and we may err in thinking that the 
type of social situation common in public 
opinion research is one in which the respond- 
ent hangs on every word, gesture, and nu- 
ance of the interviewer’s behavior and ori- 
ents his own behavior accordingly# In one 
study we reinterviewed a small group of re- 
spondents within a few days after the regu- 
lar survey interview and inquired about 
their feelings when they were interviewed 
originally. We found a few individuals who 
could not even recall what the interviewer 
looked like. I particularly remember the an- 
swer of the respondent who, upon being 
asked what he remembered most about the 
previous interviewer, was stumped for a 
while and then remarked after a few minutes 
of serious thought, “She was tall,”’ and the 
answer of another respondent who, after 
being asked what he was most impressed by 
in the previous interview, said, “it was in 
one ear and out the other—it was the god- 
damnedest lot of bull.” For such respondents 
whatever interaction there is with the inter- 
vigtver must be at best minimal. 

There are certain types of interviewer 
effects, however, that would best be ac- 
counted for by hypothesizing some inter- 
action between interviewer and respondent. 
For example, a whole series of studies shows 
that survey results for specialized attitudes 
are affected by the disparities or similarities 
in the ie) membership of interviewer and 


respondent) For example, in two NORC sur- 
veys samples of Christian respondents in 
New York City were asked whether Jews in 
America had too much influence in the busi- 
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ness world. Among those who were inter- 
viewed by Christian interviewers, 50 per 
cent said the Jews had too much influence, 
but among those interviewed by Jewish in- 
terviewers, only 22 per cent said so. In an- 
other survey in which respondents were 
asked whether they agreed with the state- 
ment ‘‘Prison is too good for sex criminals; 
they should be publicly whipped or worse,” 
among women respondents who were inter- 
viewed by men interviewers 61 per cent 
agreed with this statement; whereas when 
women were interviewed by women inter- 
viewers, only 49 per cent agreed. It would 
seem either that women are less bloodthirsty 
when they are in the company of their own 
species or, put more precisely, that they feel 
more compelled to give the conventional and 
sanctioned attitude to a male interviewer. 
In another survey, in which one group of 
Negroes was interviewed by white inter- 
viewers and an equivalent group by Negro 
interviewers, similar effects were observed. 
For example, when asked whether the Army 
is unfair to Negroes, 35 per cent of those in- 
terviewed by Negroes said ‘“‘Yes,” but only 
11 per cent of those interviewed by whites 
were willing to express this critical attitude. 
It is well documented that responses vary 
with the disparity between interviewer’s and 
respondent’s sex, class, color, religion, and 
other group-membership factors.7 And the 
systematic direction of these effects is such 
that one would not attribute them to mere 
unreliability but to the way in which the 
respondent alters his behavior in accordance 
with the kind of person who speaks to him. 

A number of additional experiments sug- 
gest the mechanism by which such inter- 
actions or effects are mediated. A study by 
Robinson and Rohde showed that there was 
an orderly change in the anti-Semitic opin- 
ions expressed depending on the degree to 
which the interviewer looked Jewish and 
emphasized this fact by using a Jewish 


7See, for example, Daniel Katz, ‘Do Inter- 
viewers Bias Poll Results?’’ Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, VI (1944), 248-68; and Hadley Cantril and 
Associates, Gauging Public Opinion (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1944), chap. viii. 
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name.® There is also evidence from secret- 
ballot surveys, in which the interviewer asks 
no questions, does no recording of answers, 
but merely hands the respondent a printed 
ballot on which the respondent registers his 
opinion, that the results vary with the type 
of interviewer who merely proffers the ballot 
to the respondent.® This kind of evidence 
suggests not that the interviewer communi- 
cates his bias by a specific mechanism of in- 
tonation or probing or specific reactions to 
what is said but simply that respondents 
perceive something about the interviewer 
immediately from his mere appearance or 
behavior, interpret this for some reason ina 
certain way, and in turn alter their behav- 
ior. And the meaning they give to whatever 
they perceive may depend on a complex of 
cultural factors. For example, the study on 
the effect of the color of the interviewer on 
the opinions reported by Negroes was con- 
ducted in Memphis, and the change in re- 
sults cited was 24 percentage points. When 
the identical question was asked in Harlem 
by Negro versus white interviewers, the 
change was only 7 percentage points—24 
percentage points in Memphis, 7 in New 
York City. Clearly the respondents must 
have perceived the color of the interviewer 
in both cities, but the impact of color and 
the meaning given to this physical phe- 
nomenon was a product of the cultural pat- 
terns in the North as compared with those in 
the South, and the interviewer effects mirror 
these cultural forces. 

One can use the findings of such experi- 
ments in building a better theoretical foun- 
dation in social psychology. We are now 
leaning away from our old notion that an 
attitude is a fixed thing that inflyences be- 
havior and toward the idea chad attitudes 
have situational components and may or 
may not come into play depending on a 
variety of environmental factors )We can fill 


8 D. Robinson and S. Rohde, ‘““Two Experiments 
with an Anti-Semitism Poll,’ Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, XLI (1946), 136-44. 


9 Frederick Mosteller ef al., The Pre-election 
Polls of 1948 (Social Science Research Council 
Bull. 60, 1949), chap. vii. 
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in some of the concrete material for such a 
theory by interpreting the interview situa- 
tion as a miniature of the larger social set- 
ting and seeing some of the interviewer ef- 
fects as analogies to the influence of social 
factors on the expression of attitudes. 

he way the respondent perceives the in- 
terviewer is only one side of the coin. Inter- 
viewer effects also derive from the way the 
interviewer perceives the respondent and 
subsequently alters his method of question- 
ing, probing, recording, and the like/In the 
course of intensive interviews with inter- 
viewers designed to reveal their existential 
world, we noted that they had certain ex- 
pectations about how their yespondents 
would answer given questions. (These expec- 
tations guide the interviewer at various 
choice-points throughout the interview and 
affect his decisions about probing and re- 
crn As one interviewer put it, “Once 
they start talking, I can predict what they’ll 
say.”/These expectations seem to be built on 
the basis of certain beliefs about the re- 
spondent. And these beliefs are of two main 
types. On the one hand, interviewers may 
entertain oversimplified stereotypes about 
the attitudes or behavior or roles that cor- 
respond to given status characteristics or 
group memberships.)Merely on the basis of 
perceiving that the respondent is a man or 
woman, rich rather than poor, or Negro 
rather than white, they expect his answers 
to be of a certain nature, and this spuriously 
inflates the relation between group member- 
ship and certain attitudes. Such reactions by 
the interviewer to the group membership of 
the respondent and the corresponding reac- 
tions of respondents to the group member- 
ship of the interviewer, as mentioned earlier, 
provide incidental evidence of the pervasive 
influence of group membership on human 
behavior. 

J. J. Feldman of the NORC’s Chicago 
staff found differences in the results ob- 
‘ained by interviewers given equivalent 
samples on certain questions dealing with 
the extent to which the respondent and the 
spouse made purchases of given types of 
commodities. These differences seem to be 


explained best by the beliefs that different 
interviewers had as to the normal buying 
roles of men and women, e.g., whether a 
woman would normally have an automobile 
repaired or a man would normally buy house 
furnishings. A second type of belief that op- 
erates in the interviewer to produce expecta- 
tions and therefore interviewer effects might 
be called “attitude structure expectations.” 
Interviewers, like most human beings, seem 
to believe that other human beings have a 
logically consistent and integrated structure 
of attitudes. Consequently, on the basis of 
the early answers of respondents, they build 
up some belief as to what his further atti- 
tudes will be and anticipate that the later 
answers will fall in line. Such expectations 
presumably operate to produce spurious in- 
tercorrelations between attitudes. Harry 
Smith of the NORC’s New York staff had 
interviewers listen to prepared phonograph 
records which simulated two normal inter- 
views and record the answers they heard on 
a questionnaire. In both these records, luke- 
warm, equivocal answers were inserted 
which were identical in substance for both 
respondents. On one record the answers were 
imbedded in a context of previous answers 
that built up a picture of an isolationist re- 
spondent, and on the other the context of 
previous answers was that of an internation- 
alist. One result will be vivid enough to dem- 
onstrate that attitude-structure expecta- 
tions really influence the perception and 
recording of the answer. On a question 
whether the United States was spending too 
much on foreign aid, both respondents gave 
an answer which impartial judges, viewing 
the answer out of context, coded as “we’re 
spending about the right amount.” But 
among the 117 interviewers tabulated, only 
20 per cent classified the isolationist’s an- 
swer as the “right amount” whereas 75 per 
cent classified the internationalist’s answer 
as the “right amount.” This difference is 
accounted for essentially by the fact that 53 
per cent classified the isolationist as saying 
“‘we’re spending too much.” 

The process by which such expectations 
are built up and can be maintained despite 
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contradictory material can be illustrated by 
phenomenological data collected in the 
course of Smith’s experiment. One of the in- 
terviewers was asked to report aloud his 
thinking as he participated in the experi- 
ment. No suggestion whatsoever was given 
to him that he describe the respondent or 
report on his expectations. Nevertheless, the 
following portions of his running account 
show the immediate formation of a picture 
of the respondent and the dynamics by 
which such expectations are maintained: 
After hearing the answer to Question 1: “I 
do have some impressions. The respondent 
seems very doubtful about giving his opin- 
ion—a little suspicious. I don’t have too 
much respect for this particular respondent. 
My immediate impression is that he’s one of 
those types of individuals who thinks in 
very personal terms.” Following the answer 
to Question 2: “I was right. Immediately 
he’s going off on tangents. He’s not really 
interested in the survey. He’s interested in 
getting rid of any personal feelings he has. I 
feel he’s an old geezer.” At Question 7 the 
first experimental answer was inserted which 
was a mild contradiction of the previous an- 
swers. However, instead of changing his be- 
liefs, the interviewer rationalized the contra- 
diction in such a way as to maintain his 
former impression. He remarked: ‘‘He’s still 
wary about giving his real opinion. He 
started to backtrack.” 

Traditionally, it has been argued in dis- 
cussions of interviewer bias that the inter- 
viewer is motivated to influence the results 
in the direction of his own attitude or ideol- 
ogy, and little attention has been given to 
the role of such cognitive factors as expecta- 
tions. The relative importance of these two 
sources of bias can be illustrated, in a some- 
what oversimplified fashion, by another 
finding from Smith’s experiment. 

In the finding already cited on the ques- 
tion of whether the United States was spend- 
ing too much on foreign aid, it is seen that 
the influence of expectations built up by the 
context of previous answers was to cause 75 
per cent of the subjects to code the inter- 
nationalist’s answer as “the right amount” 
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whereas only 20 per cent coded the same 
answer in the isolationist context as “the 
right amount.” Here we have the effect of 
expectations, in the aggregate, for inter- 
viewers holding all kinds of attitudes. Now, 
if we compare the results that interviewers 
who themselves are internationalist pro- 
duced on the internationalist recording with 
the results that interviewers who themselves 
are isolationist produced on the isolationist 
recording, we should presumably enhance 
the difference between the two results, since 
we are compounding the two sources of 
bias—expectation plus interviewer’s own at- 
titude. We actually find for this comparison 
that 78 per cent of the internationalist inter- 
viewers score the internationalist respondent 
as saying “‘the right amount” whereas only 
19 per cent of the isolationist interviewers 
classify the isolationist respondent as saying 
“the right amount.” Adding the factor of 
interviewer attitude hardly increases the 
bias. 

Such expectations must certainly operate 
in other fields of interviewing as sources of 
bias. In clinical work we tacitly recognize 
the existence of such expectations by talking 
of the “insightfulness” of the clinician. The 
difference is simply that we bar them as 
“biases” in public opinion research whereas 
we sanction them in clinical work. 

As suggested earlier, interviewer effects 
may simply represent the fallibility of the 
human beings who are our interviewers and 
do not derive from any intesaction between 
respondent and interviewer. Not all inter- 
viewers are identical in their structures, and 
their human failings appear when they are 
confronted with the difficult tasks we assign 
them. We have undertaken a few projects 
which start from the assumption that the 
situational features of the interview, the spe- 
cific processes we require the interviewer to 
engage in, the pressures we put upon him in 
citter facilitate or reduce 
interviewer variations and interviewer er- 
rors. We must accept the inherent limita- 
tions of our human materials, and perhaps 
the next best thing is to examine our proce- 
dures and manipulate the interview process 
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in such a way as to inhibit the operation of 
the human factors that would potentially 
create errors. Such an approach is eminently 
practical in that the survey process is flex- 
ible and within our control, and it would 
also sgem to be more sophisticated theoreti- 
cally. Instead of seeing bias as a fixed entity 
residing purely within the individual, we 
now see it as a product of the individual 
working within a certain type of environ- 
ment, the interview.) 

In one such experiment Paul Sheatsley of 
the NORC’s New York staff hypothesized 
that interviewers wish to avoid asking tedi- 
ous, embarrassing, difficult questions.’® lf 
we design our surveys so that such questions 
are supposed to be asked only if the respond- 
ent has given a certain answer previously, 
the interviewer might be prone to elicit or 
record the answer that permits him to avoid 
the difficult subquestions. Note that this 
point of view is not that the interviewer has 
some long-term desire to bias the answers 
and does it but that the bias is created by 
the temporary situational pressures upon 
the interviewer. This hypothesis was tested 
by having interviewers work with twe equiv- 
alent ballots on two equivalent samples. In 
the one instance the ballot was so designed 
that a certain answer to an initial question 
called for the asking of four additional an- 
noying subquestions; in the other instance, 
the opposing answer to the same question 
called for the four subquestions to be asked. 
If the pressure of the subquestions causes 
interviewers to distort results so as to avoid 
the additional work, the results on the initial 
question should be different in the two 
matched samples. In this instance, we found 
that there was no effect. 

In another experiment of this same type 
we required interviewers, on the one hand, 
to classify the answers they received into 
pre-coded categories and in a matched con- 
trol survey merely to record the answers 
verbatim. If the classification process re- 
leases the biasing tendencies of interviewers, 


7° Paul B. Sheatsley, ‘‘The Influence of Sub- 
questions on Interviewer Performance,’’ Public 
Opinion Quarterly, XIII (1949), 310-13. 


we should find differences in the results.” 
In brief we found that in the aggregate the 
classification process does not affect the 
data. However, among inexperienced mem- 
bers of the field staff the classification proc- 
ess does affect the results they obtain. 

In line with our interest in the situational 
features of the interview, in the specific proc- 
esses that mediate or create interviewer ef- 
fects, we have naturally turned toward the 
idea of hidden observation of the total inter- 
view. In the two experiments just cited we 
have been able to infer the effects of given 
aspects of the process by special experimen- 
tal designs. However, if we can bring the 
total interview situation into view, we can 
see what contribution each and every aspect 
of the total process makes to the final ef- 
fects. We will be able to collect such infor- 
mation from a study being done by the 
American Jewish Committee to which we 
have contributed financial support and ad- 
vice. In this study, stooge respondents are 
being interviewed by a crew of interviewers 
and a hidden wire recording of the entire in- 
terview is being made. From this study, 
which is still in progress, we will ultimately 
have information on errors in interviewer 
behavior in such separate aspects of the in- 
terview as the question-asking, the probing, 
and the recording. We will be able to state 
whether such errors change in magnitude 
progressively in time, whether the respond- 
ent’s behavior in turn alters the interview- 
er’s performance, whether errors are dis- 
tributed among all questions or concen- 
trated in certain types of question, whether 
there is a given type of interviewer who is 
prone to all kinds of error, or whether inter- 
viewing skills are discrete“ 

In many of the experiments cited thus 
far, we can demonstrate interviewer differ- 
ences in the results and allocate these effects 
to certain characteristics of the interviewer 
or of the respondent or of the situation itself 
or of the interaction between interviewer 
and respondent. However, from a practical 


™ An elaborate analysis of this study will be 
reported shortly by C. H. Stember and Herbert 
Hyman. 
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point of view, these experiments are not 
very helpful unless they establish what kinds 
of interviewers or procedures give us better 
or more valid results. Merely to reduce the 
variability in results might not improve 
their quality. Conceivably we might even 
screen our staff so as to get a homogeneous 
group of interviewers who would get identi- 
cal results, all bad. Such thinking led us to 
undertake an experiment in Denver in 
which groups of interviewers are given 
equivalent assignments on a survey which 
includes questions on age, ownership of tele- 
phone, automobile ownership, charitable 
contributions, voting behavior in a series of 
elections, and a number of other characteris- 
tics. For each of these characteristics we 
have reliable information from official rec- 
ords about the actual status of each individ- 
wal in the sample. Consequently, we will not 
only be able to state whether different inter- 
viewers obtain different results but, knowing 
which interviewers of given types obtain 
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more valid results, we will be guided in the 
selection of personnel. These data are now 
being analyzed and will be published in the 
future by J. D. Cahalan, Helen Crossley, 
Hugh Parry, and others and, apart from 
their import for the problem of interviewer 
effects, will be a notable contribution to the 
almost untouched problem of validity. 

In the nature of the case the emphasis in 
this paper has been upon defective work. 
But there are many surveys where one finds 
little variation in the results for different 
interviewers, and no one should contend 
that opinion research does not belong in the 
company of other sciences because of the 
unreliability of the interviewing methods. I 
am convinced that these types of error occur 
elsewhere and that opinion research is 
merely leading the way in subjecting its in- 
terviewing methods to critical examination. 
The problem of interviewer effects has now 
come into its own. 
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SAMPLING 


FREDERICK F. STEPHAN 


ABSTRACT 


Sampling problems arise in social research in the development of techniques of observation and measure- 
ment and in the analysis and interpretation of data. Fundamentally, they stem from limitations on the 
number, accuracy, and scope of observations, and their solution consists of finding the most effective way 
of conducting research under these restrictions. There is no universally ‘‘best” method of sampling; the 
technique must be designed to fit the particular circumstances of each situation. The technical problems 
of sampling are outlined in terms of the initial specifications, design, costs and resources, accuracy, operation, 


and use. 


Sampling problems are becoming in- 
creasingly important in social research. This 
is fully as true for studies of public opinion 
and communication as it is for other fields. 
Sampling problems arise in the selection of 
subjects for laboratory experimentation and 
case study quite as much as in field surveys 
and mass interviewing. If they are disre- 
garded or treated ineffectively, the risk of 
failure will be increased and sometimes the 
progress of research will be set back by fal- 
lacious results that are accepted as a depend- 
able basis for further work or for practical 
action. In the early stages of scientific in- 
quiry these dangers may not be very serious, 
since all results are regarded as crude ap- 
proximations and are treated with due re- 
straint. As the inquiry advances the risks in- 
crease, and one must give more than casual 
attention to sampling as well as other tech- 
nical problems. A considerable body of the- 
ory and technical know-how is available for 
the solution of sampling problems, and new 
developments are being reported in the pro- 
fessional journals. While these techniques 
seem to add new complications to the com- 
plex problems of a researcher, they also offer 
opportunities to reduce the cost of the in- 
formation he seeks and increase its value for 
his analytical purposes. 

All sampling problems stem from the lim- 
itations that are imposed on observation. If 
one could observe directly all that one needs 
to know, there would be no occasion to make 
inferences about what has not been observed 
or to generalize one’s knowledge. Science 


would merely be a systematic record of data, 
condensed, perhaps, by some convenient 
shorthand but never stretched over any 
void or extended into areas of ignorance. Of 
course, all the future, and most of the past 
and present is beyond the reach of direct ob- 
servation. Generalization from limited ob- 
servations is the rule, not the exception. Ob- 
servation of a subject in a laboratory experi- 
ment and clinical examination of an individ- 
ual are sampling operations in as funda- 
mental a sense as are attitude testing or 
opinion surveying. When one studies a 
“unique case” or an organic system of inter- 
action, the totality is perceived by the ob- 
server in terms of a set of partial and 
particular observations that fall short of 
complete knowledge and must be extended 
by processes of inference if they are to be 
more than historical facts. This phase of 
sampling has not been developed very far, 
but it is fully as important as the phases 
that are now receiving so much attention 
from research workers. 

In studying a process of communication 
or some other complex system of human be- 
havior and interaction, one is compelled to 
distribute one’s efforts either evenly but 
thinly over the whole or more intensively 
over certain parts to the neglect of others. 
The most effective distribution will be dif- 
ferent from one situation to another. The in- 
terrelationships that bind the parts into a 
system may likewise be observed through a 
selected set of parts or more superficially over 
the whole system. An anthropologist studies 
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a culture, a language, or an institution 
through selected informants as well as by 
direct observation of some instances of be- 
havior. A social psychologist can interview 
individuals or observe groups or do both. In 
any case, there is a sampling of individual 
and group expressions for the purpose of in- 
ferring the structure and functioning of the 
system. 

Dispersed groups, such as publics, are 
difficult to observe, except by a succession of 
individual interviews and an analysis of the 
media of communication by which they in- 
teract. Their state at a particular time is 
measured by a survey or similar device, and 
changes from one time to another are meas- 
ured by two or more surveys in the familiar 
“panel” procedure. It is these survey oper- 
ations that have profited most by the de- 
velopment of sampling in recent years, 
largely because methods that were devised 
in other fields of research could be borrowed 
and adapted readily to opinion surveying. 

The content of social communication is 
also difficult to observe. It may be studied 
intensively at selected points of time and in 
selected media or over selected periods. 
Some types of content may be studied more 
thoroughly than others. The methods that 
are used in inspecting industrial production 
processes may be helpful in this kind of 
sampling. 

There is no “best” method of sampling 
that can be followed blindly in all instances. 
The most effective sampling methods are 
those that are designed specifically to fit the 
situation in which they are to be used. They 
are based on the general theory of sampling 
derived from mathematical statistics and 
economic theory, and they take advantage 
of what is known in advance about the pop- 
ulation, system of interaction, or process 
that is to be sampled. They are designed to 
achieve the specific purposes of the study as 
effectively as is possible under the limita- 
tions set by the funds, personnel, time, and 
other resources that are available. In a word, 
they are tailored to fit the circumstances. 
In this respect they are like a manufacturing 
process that is engineered in terms of speci- 


fications set by the consumer and the tech- 
nical equipment and cost relations of the 
plant. For simple jobs no elaborate planning 
is necessary ; for some products thousands of 
dollars of preparatory work will be devoted 
to setting up the operation in order to pro- 
duce the best results, taking into account 
many possibilities and considerations. 


TWO RULES FOR THE AMATEUR SAMPLER 


It would be a mistake to confine the dis- 
cussion of sampling to the larger surveys, 
especially those nation-wide polls and can- 
vasses that have done so much to stir up 
public interest in sampling and in which a 
careful job of sample design is feasible. For 
each such survey there may be scores of 
studies to be conducted on a smaller scale, 
geographically and financially. They may 
be more intensive and complicated in the 
variables they measure and the relationships 
they analyze. In the aggregate, and in some 
individual instances, they may turn out to 
be more important for research than some 
of the large-scale studies. So one may well 
ask, “Isn’t there some simple dependable 
rule I can use to solve my sampling prob- 
lem? I’m studying a limited group, not seek- 
ing a national average.” Such a question de- 
serves careful examination and a serious 
answer. 

If it is put just this way, without any in- 
formation about the population to be sam- 
pled and the resources that can be devoted 
to sampling, then one must necessarily sacri- 
fice the advantages that come from fitting 
the sampling rule to the particular case. 
Hence, the answer could be, ‘‘Yes. You can 
have two choices.” 

Rule A is: Follow your common sense and 
select people by what seems to you to bea 
good way to get a group similar to the entire 
group in which you are interested. Test it 
with every convenient set of data you can 
obtain. Then be prudent in handling the 
results of your study, for you may be far 
off the beam without knowing it. As the 
airplane pilots say, you are “flying by the 
seat of your pants.” With good luck you 
may not be too far off too often. If other 
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phases of the study are correspondingly un- 
certain and not under full control, you are 
probably not adding a great deal to the total 
risks you are taking. If you are badly wrong, 
perhaps later experience, bitter though it 
may be, will set you right. If you are right, 
you have saved yourself a bit of trouble. 
This is the way you handle many other kinds 
of problems that you encounter, so perhaps 
you might as well do your sampling by the 
same rule-of-thumb method. 

Rule B is for those who do not like to 
gamble or live dangerously. Such people 
may be less likely to make occasional bril- 
liant discoveries or produce a flood of stud- 
ies, but, like the tortoise, they may pass the 
hare before the race is finished. Rule B coun- 
sels: (1) Pin down very specifically the defi- 
nition of the population you are studying 
and the variables you wish to measure. 
(This may be no more than the arduous task 
of making up your mind about just what 
you will attempt.) (2) Obtain a list of all the 
persons who make up that group or popula- 
tion or, lacking a list, divide the population 
into many small parts according to resi- 
dence, place of work, or other suitable fac- 
tors. Do this, however, in a way that tends 
to make each part a mixture of different 
kinds of people rather than a cluster of per- 
sons who are similar with regard to the vari- 
ables you are studying. (This is where you 
may have to go contrary to your intuition.) 
(3) Select by some strictly random proce- 
dure enough of these parts to give you the 
number of persons you think you need after 
allowing for the loss of those you will not be 
able to study successfully. You may even 
make up sets of persons or parts, well bal- 
anced on the variables you know about be- 
forehand, until you have every person in the 
population in the same number of sets. Then 
select strictly at random one such set as a 
sample. (4) Proceed to study the sample but 
keep a complete record of persons you miss 
and what information you can find out 
about them. Analyze this information and 
the variation shown within the sample by 
those you do get. From this arrive at the 
best estimate you can of the accuracy of the 


sample in representing the population on 
each variable. Do not lean too heavily on 
statistical theory unless you have followed 
very meticulously the procedure it assumes 
has been followed. (5) Use every opportu- 
nity to check the sample with other depend- 
able data. Possibly add certain questions to 
the study for this purpose. (6) Record and 
report your methods and deviations ade- 
quately so that others can repeat them or 
form a somewhat independent appraisal of 
the sample. 

So much for Rules A and B. Sometimes 
they will work quite well. At other times the 
results will not be satisfactory unless greater 
care is taken with the sampling. This can be 
done in several ways. First, one can learn 
something more about sampling from the re- 
ports of previous surveys, though most re- 
ports offer little in the way of useful tests of 
sampling methods, and from technical pub- 
lications in statistics and related fields. Sec- 
ond, one can get help from advisers who 
have developed expertness in research meth- 
ods. Finally, one may seek to develop new 
methods appropriate for his own situation 
by his own ingenuity and experimentation. 
How much time and effort one gives to sam- 
pling should be determined by the general 
strategy of his research plans, seeking the 
most effective use of his resources and the 
greatest yield of results. In many small or 
casual studies very little benefit may result 
from improvement of the sampling proce- 
dure, but in larger and more important 
studies there are great opportunities to at- 
tain a degree of accuracy with a well-de- 
signed and well-executed sample that can- 
not be attained by crude sampling, no mat- 
ter how large the cruder sample may be. 
Hence, these amateur rules should only be 
followed when the circumstances do not 
warrant a more technical treatment of the 
sampling problems. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


The technical problems of a major sam- 
pling operation are too complex for detailed 
discussion in this paper. It is important that 
their general nature be widely known among 
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those who produce or receive the results of 
research. Hence, a brief and simplified de- 
scription of the principal kinds of technical 
problems is in order. 

The first problem is that of the initial 
Specifications. It is necessary to formulate 
rather specifically the purposes that are to 
be served by the sampling operation: the 
population of persons or other units of ob- 
servation that are to be sampled; the vari- 
ables that are to be observed; the accuracy 
of measurement that can be attained; the 
degree of accuracy required in the results; 
the resources that are available; and the 
other principal factors that will restrict the 
procedure and determine its suitability. If 
these conditions are vague, then there will 
be little basis for designing, or even for 
choosing, a particular sampling plan as bet- 
ter than other possible plans. If they are 
quite definite, they may establish automati- 
cally the general procedure or over-all plan 
for the sampling operation, leaving only the 
details to be determined. 

A second problem is that of design. With- 
in the limits set by the initial specifications 
one must shape up a general plan or a series 
of alternative plans to form a basis for or- 
ganizing and solving the other technical 
problems. These plans will set forth the pro- 
cedures by which the sample will be selected 
and the observations or interviews actual- 
ly obtained for the sample. They may well 
proceed through to a trial run on the pro- 
cedures that will be used to analyze the data 
and even to pretests, preliminary surveys, or 
preparatory runs of experiments. Concur- 
rently or following this phase of designing, 
the more particular problems will be studied 
and solved, leading, finally, to the prepara- 
tion of a complete plan of procedure with 
the necessary instructions and materials for 
its execution. 

A third problem is that of costs and re- 
sources. In the simplest case the only cost is 
the research worker’s time. In larger sur- 
veys the costs are those of a far-flung corps 
of interviewers with travel, training, super- 
vision, office expenses, payments to respond- 
ents, recording and tabulating equipment, 
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and many other categories of expense. Sam- 
pling affects these costs by determining the 
number, location, and type of persons who 
must be reached and by regulating other 
phases of the operation. Very little has been 
published on the actual costs of opinion sur- 
vevs. Even less has been done in genuine 
cc’ analysis to determine how each of many 
possible modifications of design would in- 
crease or decrease costs. Hence, design may 
rest heavily on judgment in attempting to 
minimize the total cost of a survey. 

It may be necessary to obtain certain 
equipment and materials and to train per- 
sonnel. Lists of persons or dwellings or maps 
may be needed. Tests may be given and data 
assembled preliminary to the selection of 
subjects for laboratory or clinical study. 
These phases of the sampling procedure af- 
fect the design and the effectiveness of the 
entire operation. 

A fourth problem is that of the analysis of 
accuracy. A dependable estimate of the ac- 
curacy of the results of the study is needed in 
advance to guide the planning and after the 
completion of the study to guide its use. 
Frequently, only the roughest guesses about 
accuracy are possible. There are several de- 
vices by which improved estimates of ac- 
curacy can be obtained if these devices are 
incorporated into the survey operation. The 
accuracy of the final results will be affected 
by many factors, and the estimate of accu- 
racy may be built up from separate estimates 
of the effect of each or from over-all meas- 
urements such as those provided by previous 
surveys. 

A fifth problem is that of operation, the 
actual execution of the procedures and plans 
that have been designed. This introduces 
many practical problems, some of which are 
rarely described or even mentioned in text- 
books on research methods. One of the most 
important is that of controlling the loss of 
part of the sample as a consequence of vari- 
ous difficulties and accidents in completing 
the observations and carrying them through 
the analysis. Subjects may fall ill, respond- 
ents may refuse to answer questions, lists 
and maps may have inaccuracies, records 
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may be damaged or lost, severe storms or 
disasters may make field work impossible, 
and many other influences may disturb the 
performance of the operation. The resulting 
deviations from plan will vary in their seri- 
ousness, but, unless they are checked and 
controlled, they may invalidate the results 
of the most thorough planning. 


The last problem is that of presentation 
and use. The ultimate criterion for appraisal 
of sampling methods is how well their re- 
sults satisfy the purposes for which the re- 
search was undertaken. It matters little 
how accurately the data were recorded 
somewhere along the line if when the re- 
sults of their analysis are put into practice 
they have been misunderstood, distorted, 
inadequately defined, or ineffectively uti- 
lized. This is a point on which there is sure 
to be disagreement. The research worker 
may deny that he has any responsibility for 
what happens after he completes his report. 
However, he cannot escape taking some ac- 
count of the use of his results, since other- 
wise he could just as well design his study as 
a game to be played for its own sake. When 
one starts seriously to design a procedure, 
all efforts are directed by the ultimate ob- 
jective. They fail to the degree that it is not 
attained. Hence, errors of application and 
use must be considered in judging the ap- 
propriateness of a sample design or in com- 
paring two or more methods. There is a 
great job to be done, and it is only barely 
started, of explaining sampling to the po- 
tential users of research results. It is very 
dificult to correct misconceptions and to 
instruct research workers in effective meth- 
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ods of interpreting and using the research 
product. An attitude of restrained confi- 
dence is not learned easily; investigators 
may err in the direction of blind faith or ex- 
cessive caution. They should learn that the 
results of sampling are just as trustworthy 
as other information if one takes account in 
each instance of the degree of accuracy that 
has been attained. 

These problems appear in various forms 
in each actual study or survey. Gradually, 
they are being introduced into textbooks, 
and increasingly they are appearing in the 
professional journals. More significant de- 
scriptions of sampling methods accompany 
survey reports, though there is still much to 
be desired in this direction. While experience 
is accumulating in this way, direct attacks 
should be made on these problems by spe- 
cial studies of sampling attached to regular 
surveys or by separately conducted studies. 
These studies should reveal some features of 
the geographic distribution of opinion by 
small areas and variations of opinion within 
the household that can be taken into ac- 
count in designing samples. Studies of costs 
and of interviewer performance are needed. 
Tests of the accuracy and biases of measure- 
ment are very important, and calibration of 
all methods of observation is necessary. In- 
genious devices are always welcomed. As the 
other phases of research operations become 
more accurate, the sampling phases should 
attain a comparable degree of accuracy. The 
more advanced the stage of research de- 
velopment, the more it can benefit from ef- 
fective sampling procedures. 
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Public opinion, defined for purposes of this historical review as free and public communication from 
citizens to their government on matters of concern to the nation, is a phenomenon of middle-class civiliza- 
tion. Its attainment of political significance was accompanied and facilitated by certain changes in the 
economic and convivial institutions of society and by shifts in social stratification. In its early phase public 
opinion was preoccupied with domestic affairs, but during the French Revolutionary wars and after the 
Congress of Vienna the utilization of public opinion in international affairs became generally respectable 
among statesmen. Effective government by public opinion in the field of foreign affairs today is jeopardized 
by various specified characteristics of modern democratic civilization. 


I 


Public opinion is often regarded as opin- 
ion disclosed to others or at least noted by 
others, so that opinions which are hidden or 
concealed from other persons may be called 
either private or clandestine opinions. The 
criterion for distinguishing between private 
and public opinion thus appears to lie in the 
realm of communication. In expressions like 
“public good,” “public ownership,” “‘public 
law,” however, our point of reference is not 
communication but rather a matter of gen- 
eral concern or, more precisely, res publica. 
This political meaning of the word is older 
than the meaning we customarily associate 
with the term “‘public opinion.” 

Thomas Hobbes, for example, distin- 
guishing public worship from private wor- 
ship, observed that public is the worship 
that a commonwealth performs “as one per- 
son.’”’* According to this usage, the distinc- 
tive mark of private worship need not be 
secrecy; it might rather be heresy. Hobbes 
mentions indeed that private worship may 
be performed in “the sight of the multi- 
tude,” which is an old-fashioned, if more 
concrete, way of saying “‘in public.’’ Private 
worship performed in public he regarded as 
constrained either by the laws or by the 
“opinion of men.” Correspondingly, in con- 
sidering the nature of heresy, Hobbes re- 
marked that it “signifies nc more than pri- 
vate opinion.’” If we follow the lead Hobbes 
gives us, we may arrive at an understanding 
of public opinion that makes political sense 


t Leviathan, II, 31. 2 Tbid., I, 11. 


and is useful for the purposes of this histori- 
cal review. 

Let us understand by public opinion, for 
the purposes of this historical review, opin- 
ions on matters of concern to the nation 
freely and publicly expressed by men out- 
side the government who claim a right that 
their opinions should influence or determine 
the actions, personnel, or structure of their 
government. In its most attenuated form 
this right asserts itself as the expectation 
that the government will publicly reveal and 
explain its decisions in order to enable people 
outside the government to think and talk 
about these decisions or, to put it in terms 
of democratic amenities, in order to assure 
“the success” of the government’s policy. 

Public opinion, so understood, is pri- 
marily a communication from the citizens to 
their government and only secondarily a 
communication among the citizens. Further, 
if a government effectively denies the claim 
that the opinion of the citizens on public 
matters be relevant, in one form or another, 
for policy-making or if it prevents the free 
and public expression of such opinions, pub- 
lic opinion does not exist. There is no public 
opinion in autocratic regimes; there can 
only be suppressed, clandestine opinion, no 
matter how ingenious or careful the govern- 
ment may be in permitting an organized 
semblance of its true nature for the sake of 
democratic appearances.’ Finally, for public 

3 By way of illustration, no German public opin- 
ion existed in occupied Germany after the second 


World War under the rule of military governments, 
despite the speedy liberalization of press and 
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opinion to function, there must be access to 
information on the issues with which public 
opinion is concerned. This means, above all, 
that the actions of the government must not 
be kept secret. Thus, Jeremy Bentham de- 
manded full publicity for all official acts so 
that what he called “the tribunal of public 
opinion” could prevent misrule and sug- 
gest legislative reforms. Public communica- 
tion of governmental acts (Oeffentlichkeit) 
was demanded by the political philosophers 
of enlightenment. The practice of submit- 
ting a budget to popular representatives, if 
not to the public at large, was established in 
England by the time of the revolution in 
1688 and in France at the time of the French 
Revolution of 1789. The more democracy 
progresses and the more intensely public 
opinion is cherished as a safeguard of moral- 
ity in politics, the louder become the de- 
mands for the abolition of secrecy in foreign 
policy as well. After the first World War 
such demands led to the so-called ‘new di- 
plomacy.” Under the system of the League 
international treaties had to be registered so 
as to prevent the inclusion of secret clauses.‘ 

If public opinion be regarded primarily as 
a public communication from citizens to 
their government, it may be distinguished 
from policy counseling by policy advisers or 
governmental staff members, which is one 
of the processes of communication bearing 
on decision-making within the government 
(whether it is democratic or not). Public 
opinion is also distinguished from diplo- 
macy, which may be regarded as communi- 
cation among governments. Finally, one 
may speak of government information and 
propaganda activities as communications 


radio, especially in the American Zone, and 
despite the expression of many opinions in public, 
because the Germans were neither free to act po- 
litically according to their own decision, having 
been deprived of sovereignty, nor were they free to 
criticize the actions of the American Military Gov- 
ernment or of the Allied Control Council. 


‘For a discussion of secrecy in international ne- 
gotiations versus secrecy of international agree- 
ments see Harold Nicolson, Diplomacy (London: 
T. Butterworth, 1939) and Peacemaking 1919 (new 
ed.; New York, 1939), pp. 123 ff. 


from a government to its own citizens, other 
government personnel, or foreign audiences 
in general. 

Public opinion can of course also be stud- 
ied with a view to what I have called its 
secondary communications process, i.e., 
with respect to the communications it in- 
volves among the citizens. In this context 
questions of the relations between opinion 
leaders and followers arise; so do problems of 
the size and anonymity of the public, the 
competence and representativeness of its 
organs, the direction and intensity of the in- 
terest taken in matters of public concern, the 
level and organization of public discussions, 
etc. On many of these aspects of public opin- 
ion our historical knowledge is limited. The 
absence of a history of public opinion, which 
combines descriptive detail with analytical 
clarity, makes it doubly necessary not to lose 
sight of the most conspicuous landmarks 
in this history, namely, the dates when gov- 
ernments ceased to censor the public expres- 
sion of political dissent. In France free com- 
munication of thought and opinion was pro- 
claimed as “‘one of the most valuable of the 
rights of men” during the Revolution of 
1789. In England censorship in the form of 
licensing was abolished with less fanfare 
about a century earlier (1695). 


II 


Older discussions of our subject do not 
differ much from modern writings in esti- 
mating the influence popular opinions exert 
upon the actions of men; they differ in as- 
sessing the influence popular opinions have 
or should have upon the actions of states- 
men and philosophers. It was common 
knowledge among older writers that opin- 
ions hold sway over the success, conduct, 
and morals of men. Shakespeare called opin- 
ion a mistress of success, and Pascal regard- 
ed it as the queen of the world. John Locke 
pointed out that men judge the rectitude of 
their actions according to three laws, namely, 
the divine law, the civil law, and the law of 
opinion or reputation, which he also called 
the law of passion or private censure. He at- 
tributed overwhelming power to the third 
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law, the law of opinion, because man fears 
the inexorable operation of its sanctions. 
Dislike, “ill opinion,” contempt,’ and dis- 
grace, which violators of the law of censure 
must suffer, force men to conform. When 
Locke was attacked for his allegedly cynical 
view of morality, he defended himself by 
saying that he was not laying down any 
moral rules but was “enumerating the rules 
men make use of in moral relations, whether 
these rules are true or false.” “I only report 
as a matter of fact what others call virtue 
and vice.”’s 

Locke did not advance the view, however, 
that popular opinion should govern the ac- 
tions of governments. Characteristically, he 
used the phrase “the law of private censure”’ 
as a synonym for “the law of opinion.” 
Moreover, he described the law of opinion 
“to be nothing else but the consent of pri- 
vate men, who have not authority enough to 
make a law.””® 

Locke did not say that he shared popular 
opinions about morality. He knew that in- 
dependent minds examine such opinions, al- 
though they cannot lightheartedly provoke 
the censure of others in whose company they 
live by showing disregard for what others 
consider to be right and wrong; the philoso- 
phers would otherwise ‘commit the fault of 
stubbornness,” as Montaigne charmingly 
put it.” 

Sir William Temple’s essay On the Origi- 
nal and Nature of Government, written in 
1672, has often been cited as an early dis- 
cussion of public opinion.. Temple observed 
that it cannot be that “when vast numbers 
of men submit their lives and fortunes ab- 
solutely to the will of one, it should be want 
of heart, but must be force of custom, or 
opinion, the true ground and foundation of 
all government, and that which subjects 

5 John Locke, “‘The Epistle to the Reader,” in 
An Essay concerning Human Understanding, ed. 


A. C. Fraser (Oxford, 1894), I, 18. (The italics are 
Locke’s.) 


6 Ibid., Book Il, chap. xxviii, sec. 12. (Our 
italics.) 


7 Essays, Book III, chap. 8. 
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power to authority.” “Authority rises from 
the opinion of wisdon., ~oodness, and valour 
in the persons who possess. 78 

But Temple did not speak of public opin- 
ion. He spoke of opinion or “general oy. 
ion.” As a matter of fact, he used the ter: 
“vulgar opinion” when he wished to desig. 
nate opinions critical of authority. “Nothing 
is so easily cheated,” he said in his essay 
Of Popular Discontents, “nor so commonly 
mistaken, as vulgar opinion.”’? Temple's 
concern was with the nature and stability of 
government. He opposed the contractual 
theories of government, no matter whether 
they advanced a sociable or bellicose view of 
man in the state of nature. If men were like 
sheep, he once wrote, he did not know why 
they needed any government; if they were 
like wolves, how they could suffer it. Con- 
tending that political authority developed 
out of habits and feelings formed in rela- 
tion to the father of the family, he regarded 
opinion as a conserving force which helped 
the few to govern the many. The word “pub- 
lic,” however, he reserved for the common 
good or the common interest of the nation: 
the “heats of humours of vulgar minds” 
would do little harm if governments ob- 
served the public good and if they avoided 
“all councils or designs of innovation.’”* It 
was precisely such innovation with which 
public opinion was concerned when it came 
to be called “public opinion” in the eight- 
eenth century. 

Even Rousseau, who put public opinion 
in its modern political place, demanding 
that law should spring from the general will, 
still spoke of opinions also in the tradi- 
tional, predemocratic way. In his Nouvelle 
Héloise he equated “public opinion” with 
vain prejudices and contrasted them with 
the eternal truths of morality; and in his 
Considerations about the Government of Po- 
land he said: “Whoever makes it his busi- 
ness to give laws to a people must know how 

8 The Works of Sir William Temple: A New Edi- 
tion (London, 1814), I, 6-7. 

9 Ibid., III, 39. 

10 Tbid., p. 44. 
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to sway opinions and through them govern 
the passions of men.’’?°* 

The discussions of popular opinions up'to 
the eve of the French Revolution lay much 
stress upon the power of opinions as means 
of restricting freedom, upon their prejudicial 
character, their changeability as to both 
time and place; they also indicate that men 
of judgment, whether philosophers or states- 
men, deal prudently with popular opinion, 
and especially during the eighteenth century 
there are discussions to the effect that gov- 
ernments should take account of popular 
opinion instead of merely imposing their 
laws on the people. Finally, in the tradi- 
tional discussions popular opinion was seen 
in close relation to imagination and pas- 
sions rather than to intelligence and knowl- 
edge. Jacques Necker, who was the first 
writer to popularize the notion and the term 
“public opinion” throughout Europe at the 
eve of the French Revolution, still spoke of 
“fmagination and hope” as “the precious 
precursors of the opinions of men.” 

It did not occur to older writers that the 
“multitude” should know more about gov- 
ernment than a good ruler, an experienced 
counselor, or a political philosopher. Only 
when economic and social inequalities were 
reduced and the rising elements in the popu- 
lation became unwilling to put up with po- 
litical inequality could the claim be ad- 
vanced that the government should make 
concessions to public opinion. Public opin- 
ion is a phenomenon of middle-class civiliza- 


t® Rousseau regarded public opinion as ‘“‘the 
standard of free society,” but as questionable from a 
“transpolitical point of view.” Cf. Leo Strauss, ‘‘On 
the Intention of Rousseau,” Social Research, XIV 
(December, 1947), 473- 


™ A Treatise on the Administration of the Finances 
of France (3d ed.; London, 1787), I, xvii. The two 
best expositions of the treatment of “opinion” and 
“public opinion” by political theorists are Paul A. 
Palmer, “The Concept of Public Opinion in Political 
Theory,” in Essays in History and Political Theory in 
Honor of Charles H. McIlwain (Cambridge, Mass., 
1936), and Hermann Oncken, ‘‘Politik, Geschichts- 
schreibung und éffentliche Meinung,” in Historisch- 
politische Aufsidtze und Reden, I (Berlin and Munich, 
1914), 203-44. 
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tion. At the end of the ancien régime in 
France, Count Vergennes, one of M. Neck- 
er’s colleagues, wrote in a confidential re- 
port to the king: “If M. Necker’s public 
opinion were to gain ascendancy, Your 
Majesty would have to be prepared to see 
those command who otherwise obey and to 
see those obey who otherwise command.’ 
With reference to Locke’s remark about 
“the law of opinion” one might say that 
Count Vergennes warned the king of public 
opinion, because the people who formed it 
had gained enough authority to make a 
law. 
Ill 


In his fierce criticism of Edmund Burke’s 
ideas on the French Revolution, Thomas 
Paine remarked that “the mind of the na- 
tion had changed beforehand, and the new 
order of things has naturally followed the 
new order of thoughts.’ The observation 
that the habits of Frenchmen had become 
republican while their institutions were still 
monarchical is well sustained by modern 
research, although it should be borne in 
mind that it was a numerically small class 
which had slowly changed its habits. 

Lord Acton attributed the growing influ- 
ence of public opinion in eighteenth-century 
France to the rise of national debts and the 
increasing importance of the public cred- 
itor.'4 It is curious that this important in- 
sight into the origin of public opinion has 
not led to more detailed research by the 
historians of public opinion. The history of 
public opinion has been written primarily 
with reference to channels of communica- 
tion, e.g., the market place in ancient Greece; 
the theater in Imperial Rome; the sermons, 
letters, ballads, and travels in the Middle 
Ages; pamphlets, newspapers, books and 
lectures, telegraph, radio, and film in mod- 


™ Cited from Soulavie’s Mémoires historique in 
F. Ténnies, Kritik der offentiichen Meinung (Ber- 
lin, 1922), p. 385. 

13 Rights of Man (“Modern Library” ed.), p. 141. 

14 “The Background of the French Revolution,” 
reprinted in Essays on Freedom and Power, ed. 
Gertrude Himmelfarb (Boston, 1948), p. 267. 
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ern times. We know more about the history 
of literacy, the press, the law of sedition, and 
censorship than about the relationship be- 
tween the struggle for budget control and 
the history of public opinion or about the 
emergence of social institutions other than 
the press which were instrumental in the 
political rise of public opinion. 

In some older sources the close intercon- 
nection between public finance and public 
opinion is fully recognized. In the French 
ancien régime publicists and financiers no 
less than the middle classes at large con- 
demned public loans. Bankruptcy was de- 
manded by courts of justice and by political 
philosophers like Montesquieu. “It was a 
reaction against these proposals of bank- 
ruptcy that the French constitutions at the 
end of the eighteenth century proclaimed 
that the public debt was sacred.’ 

Jacques Necker had occasion to observe 
as minister of finance that his contempo- 
raries were much concerned with his fiscal 
policies. Tie, in turn, regarded it as the “dear 
object” of his ambition to acquire the good 
opinion of the public. He contrasted the “‘ex- 
tensive horizon” of the public with the court 
at Versailles, the place of ambition and in- 
trigue, and made the interesting observa- 
tion that the minister of finance could not 
consider the court as a “suitable theatre” for 
himself; Versailles, he said, was a place ap- 
propriate perhaps for ministers of war, the 
navy, and foreign affairs, “because all the 
ideas of military and political glory are more 
connected with the pageantry of magnifi- 
cence and power.’”* By contrast, the minis- 
ter of finance “stands most in need of the 
the good opinion of the people.” Necker 
recommended that fiscal policies should be 
pursued in “frankness and publicity” and 
that the finance minister “associate the na- 
tion—as it were, in his plans, in his opera- 

5 Gaston Jeze, “Public Debt,” in Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences, XII, 602. Cf. also Thomas 
Paine’s remark: ‘The French nation, in effect, 
endeavored to render the late government insolvent 
for the purpose of taking government into its own 


hands: and it reserved its means for the support of 
the new government” (op. cit., p. 175). 


6 Op. cit., p. liv. 
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tions, and even in the obstacles that he must 
surmount.’”*7 Necker’s great contribution to 
the history of public opinion was not so 
much what he wrote about its power but 
rather his important innovation of publish- 
ing fiscal statements (compte rendu) so that 
the merits and faults of government policy 
in this field could be appraised in public. 
He did so “to calm the public which began 
to distrust the administration of finances 
and feared that the income of the treasury 
would not offer any security to the capital 
and interests of its creditors.’”** Mme de 
Staél, Necker’s daughter, regarded this in- 
novation as an important means for pacify- 
ing public opinion. The government, she ob- 
served, was forced by its need for public 
credit not to neglect public opinion; but 
Necker did not yet hold the view that the 
general will of the public should take the 
place of the government. He represents a 
transitional phase between the predemo- 
cratic and the revolutionary-democratic 
views of public opinion. 

The institutional changes which preceded 
the restriction of absolutist rule and con- 
tributed to the rise of public opinion can be 
stated in this historical sketch only in bare 
outline. Gains in economic power of the 
middle class and the gradual spread of lit- 
eracy are merely two aspects of this process. 

The first impetus toward increasing liter- 
acy was given by the Reformation, which 
created a broad reading public seeking edi- 
fication without the mediation of priests in 
religious literature written in the vernacu- 
lar.*? During the eighteenth century popular 
religious literature was gradually replaced 
by secular reading materials. Content and 
style of fiction changed in the process. The 
novel of manners and the epistolary novel, 
both primarily addressed to women, made 
their appearance, and the moral concern of 
the readers was shared by their authors. It 
became possible for them to earn a liveli- 


17 Tbid., p. xxiii. 
8 August Wilhelm Rehberg, Uber die Staats- 
verwaltung deutscher Linder (Hanover, 1809), p. 58. 


19 Herbert Schéffler, Protestantismus und Litera- 
tur (Leipzig, 1922). 
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hood by writing. The professionalization of 
writing was furthered by the breakdown of 
the patronage system and its replacement by 
the collective patronage of the anonymous 
public.”° 

Parallel with the formation of a broader 
literary public, the middle classes trans- 
formed musical life. Public concerts to which 
an anonymous audience paid admission fees 
took the place of concerts given by the per- 
sonal orchestras at the courts of European 
rulers and in the luxurious residences of dis- 
tinguished aristocrats. 

The expansion of the reading public was 
accompanied by the development of related 
social institutions such as reading societies, 
reading clubs, circulating libraries, and sec- 
ondhand book stores. The establishment of 
the first circulating library in London coin- 
cided with the publication of Richardson’s 
Pamela. Secondhand book stores appeared 
in London during the last third of the eight- 
eenth century. European reading societies 
were influenced by the model of the Ameri- 
can subscription libraries, the earliest of 
which was founded by Franklin in Philadel- 
phia in 1732. Thirty years later there were 
several cabinets de lecture in France, and the 
first German reading circle seems to have 
been established in 1772.7" In addition to 
fiction—the favorite literature of the ladies 
—books on history, belles-lettres, natural 
history (i.e., science), and statistics were 
read in these circles. But the favorite read- 
ing matter was political journals and schol- 
arly magazines. In fact, the reading societies 
of the eighteenth century must be consid- 
ered as the collective patrons of the moral 
weeklies which contributed so much to the 
articulation of middle-class opinion on mat- 
ters of moral concern. 

In German social history one looks in 
vain for the social institutions which in Eng- 
land and France contributed powerfully to 
the formation of public opinion, the coffee- 


_ See Charlotte E. Morgan, The Rise of the Eng- 
lish Novel of Manners (New York, 1911). 


"Walter Gitze, Die Begriindung der Volks- 
bildung in der Aufklérungsbewegung (Berlin-Leipzig, 
1932), p. 64. 
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house and the salon, respectively. Ger- 
many’s middle classes lacked the commer- 
cial strength that made the coffee-house so 
important in England. In Europe, coffee- 
houses date back to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century; they became popular as cen- 
ters of news-gathering and news dissemina- 
tion, political debate, and literary criticism. 
In the early part of the eighteenth century, 
London is said to have had no fewer than 
two thousand coffee-houses. Addison wanted 
to have it said of him that he had brought 
philosophy out of closets and libraries “‘to 
dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea tables 
and in coffee houses.” The English middle 
classes began to accomplish their own ed- 
ucation in the coffee-houses. 

Like the history of the coffee-house in 
England, that of the French salon goes back 
to the seventeenth century and even farther 
to the Italian courts of the Renaissance. In 
the history of public opinion the French 
eighteenth-century salons were important 
because they were the gathering places of 
intellectually distinguished men and women 
who cherished conversation, applauded 
critical sense, and did not regard free 
thought or irreverent ideas as shocking un- 
less they were advanced pedantically. Dur- 
ing the second half of the eighteenth century 
the salons governed opinion in Paris more ef- 
fectively than the court. Men of letters were 
received regardless of their social origin and 
met on terms of equality with the most en- 
lightened members of society. The salon, a 
place where talent could expect to outshine 
ancient titles, was an experiment in equal- 
ity that assumed paradigmatic importance 
within a hierarchically organized society.”3 

22Qn the history of coffee-houses in England 
see E. F. Robinson, The Early History of Coffee 
Houses in England (London, 1893); Ralph Nevill, 
London Clubs: Their History and Treasures (London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1911); Hermann Westerfrélke, 
Englische Kaffeehiuser als Sammelpunkte der litera- 
rischen Welt im Zeitalter von Dryden und Addison 
(Jena, 1924). 

23 Cf. Helen Clergue, The Salon: A Story of French 
Society and Personalities in the Eighteenth Century 
(New York and London, 1907); Erich Auerbach, 


Das franzosische Publikum des XVII. Jahrhunderts 
(Munich, 1933); Chauncey B. Tinker, The Salon and 
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As D’Alembert said in his Essay upon the 
Alliance betwixt Learned Men and the Great, 
“the man of quality, whose ancestors are his 
only merit, is of no more consequence in the 
eye of reason, than an old man returned to 
infancy, who once performed great things.’’4 

In Germany the salon never exercised the 
influence on the dignity and the literary 
style of authors or on the manners and opin- 
ions of their public which it did in France. 
Germany was a poor, divided, and in part 
overmilitarized country; it had neither a 
Versailles nor a Paris. The social institutions 
which helped to pave the way toward the 
social recognition of the ideas of enlighten- 
ment in Germany were the predominantly 
aristocratic language orders of the seven- 
teenth century and the stolid moral and pa- 
triotic societies of the eighteenth century in 
which civil servants played an important 
role. Both of them may be regarded as fore- 
runners of the Masonic lodges in Germany. 
They practiced egalitarian rituals, opposed 
the conventional customs of the courtier, ex- 
tolled merit and virtue as the new principles 
of prestige, read and discussed John Locke, 
and cultivated mutual confidence as a bul- 
wark against the dangerous intrigues in pol- 
itics. 

These institutional changes in European 
society which led to the emergence of public 
opinion as a prominent factor in politics may 
be summed up without regard to national 
differences as follows. A closed and restrict- 
ed public gradually developed into an open 
one, enlarging both its size and its social 
scope as illiteracy receded. This movement 
ran its full course only during the nineteenth 
century. It extended to the lower classes 
much later than the late eighteenth-century 
attempts to parade the Third Estate as the 
nation would make us believe. From the end 
of the eighteenth century we have glowing 
accounts of the widespread eagerness of 


English Letters (New York, 1915); Conférences du 
Musée Carnavalet, Les grands salons littéraires 
(Paris, 1928). 


24 Jean d’Alembert, Miscellaneous Pieces in 
Literature, History and Philosophy (London, 1764), 
Pp. 149. 
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people to read and to learn, but illiteracy 
was still widespread. It has been estimated 
that about 57 per cent of the men and 27 per 
cent of the women could read and write in 
France at the time.’5 

Geographically, the process of diffusion 
spread out from urban centers, with the 
United States, England, and Germany tak- 
ing the lead over France, where printing 
presses as well as the socially influential cir- 
cles were concentrated in Paris. 

The economic and technical landmarks of 
this process of diffusion are reflected in the 
cost of mass communication to the poorer 
classes of society. Here again progress was 
made more rapidly during the nineteenth 
century than the eighteenth century. Taxes 
on newspapers and advertisements were 
fairly high until 1836 and partly until 1845; 
the poor could not afford to buy them. 
Even postal services was not readily avail- 
able to them until 1839, when penny postage 
was introduced. Harriet Martineau said at 
the time that the poor now can “at last write 
to one another as if they were all M.P.’s.”* 

As regards the men of letters and the 
publicist, the prerequisite of their wider in- 
fluence was the recognition of merit as a cri- 
terion of social status, so that authors could 
climb the social ladder regardless of origin 
merely on the strength of performance. It 
might be added that the rise of public opin- 
ion presupposed a redefinition of scholar- 
ship and a program of its missionary dif- 
fusion to laymen, a process in which “the 
world” took the place of “the school” and 
education became a technique for the estab- 
lishment of a classless society. 

One of the earliest and most radical in- 

25 As Aulard has pointed out, “it was by the 
political song, sung in the theatre, in the cafes and 
in the street, that the Royalists and Republicans 
succeeded, principally at Paris, in influencing the 
people,” during the French Revolution (quoted by 
Cornwall B. Rogers, The Spirit of Revolution in 1789 
[Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1949]; 
p. 26). Cornwall’s book is a monographic study of 
the propagandistic importance of oral communica- 


tion, especially lyrics, during the French Revolu- 
tion. 


% Quoted by Howard Robinson, The British 
Post Office (Princeton, 1948), p. 302. 
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stances illustrating this missionary zeal can 
be found in Christian Thomasius’ Einleitung 
sur Vernunftlehre, published in 1691. Tho- 


_masius’ believed that it was only due to dif- 
‘ferences in social status that not everybody 


arrived at wisdom; science ought to be the 
common property of all mankind. Every- 
body was capable of becoming learned, and 
the scholar should disseminate rather than 
attain knowledge.?? 

Thomasius’ notion of scholarship is close 
to Condorcet’s doctrine of education or 
Sieyés’ views of public opinion. Condorcet’s 
aim was to render it impossible through edu- 
cation to use the masses as “docile instru- 
ments in adroit hands” and to enable them 
to avoid the “philosophic errors” on which 
he believed “‘all errors in government and in 
society are based.’”® And Sieyés wrote: 
“Reason does not like secrets; it is effective 
only through expansion. Only if it hits 
everywhere, does it hit right, because only 
then will be formed that power of public 
opinion, to which one may perhaps ascribe 
most of the changes which are truly advan- 
tageous to mankind.’”9 


27 In chap. xiii Thomasius discussed the origin of 
error, distinguishing between the “‘prejudice of hu- 
man authority” and “the prejudice of precipita- 
tion.” (Cf. the reprint of this chapter as well as of the 
equally relevant chap. i of Thomasius’ Aus#ébung der 
Sittenlehre [1696] in F. Briiggemann [ed.], Aus der 
Friihzeit der deutschen Aufklérung [‘‘Deutsche Litera- 
tur, Sammlung literarischer Kunst und Kulturdenk- 
mieer, Reihe Aufklirung,” Vol. I (Berlin and Leip- 
zig, 1928)]). It has been said that Thomasius repeated 
“the Lutheran teaching of general priesthood in the 
secularized form of general scholarship” (Gdétze, op. 
cit., p. 20). For the relation between prejudice and 
the demand for enlightening education, cf. also espe- 
cially Thomas Hobbes, Elements of Law, ed. Ferdi- 
nand Ténnies (London, 1889): ““The immediate 
cause .. . of indocibility is prejudice; and of preju- 
dice, false opinion of our own knowledge” (I, 10, 
§ 8); and Leviathan, chaps. xiii and xv. 

* For a convenient summary of Condorcet’s 
views on education, contained in his “Report on 
Education,” presented to the Legislative Assembly 
on April 20-21, 1792, see Salwyn Schapiro, Con- 
dorcet (New York, 1934), chap. xi, pp. 196-214. On 
the educational views of leading writers in the eight- 
eenth century see F. de la Fontainerie (ed.), French 
Liberalism and Education in the Eighteenth Century 
(New York, 1932). 


*9 The Third Estate, chap. vi. 
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The elimination of prejudice, ignorance, 
and arbitrary government which the advo- 
cates of enlightenment wrote upon their 
banner in order to base the commonwealth 
upon reason and civic virtue is frequently 
regarded as a rationalistic program in which 
no cognizance was taken of the so-called “‘ir- 
rational” factors of human ntaure. For this 
reason, propaganda has often been present- 
ed as the counterpart to the process of pub- 
lic opinion. It is erroneous, however, to be- 
lieve that the advocates of enlightenment 
neglected or overlooked the emotional facets 
of life. 

The advocates of enlightenment them- 
selves proposed the equation of government 
with adult education. They proposed, for 
example, that the government should engage 
orators for political instruction as it paid 
priests for religious service (Weckherlin) ; 
that attendance of courses on the nature of 
society should be made obligatory for the 
acquisition of citizenship (Mercier de la 
Riviére); that the government should con- 
trol and publish newspapers to increase loy- 
alty to the sovereign (Quesnay); and that 
historical works should be written to in- 
crease patriotism and national pride (Voss). 

Perhaps even more important than these 
suggestions of political indoctrination were 
the proposals for the organization of public 
spectacles and celebrations in order to evoke 
enthusiasm for common causes and enlist 
the sentiments of those who did not think. 
Dupont de Nemours in Des Spectacles na- 
tionaux developed a theory of national cele- 
brations based on the idea that the desire for 
pleasure is the driving force of mankind. 
The people should be brought to develop 
their patriotic virtues by way of exaltation 
over public celebrations in which they were 
to participate—an idea, one might say, 
which was realized in both the institutional- 
ized public celebrations of the French Revo- 
lution and in the Nuremberg festivals of the 
Nazis or in May Day celebrations. Other 
writers who pointed to the educational func- 
tion of national festivals and public plays 
were Diderot, Condorcet, and /Rousseau, 
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and, in Germany, among others, Stephani, 
Voss, and Zachariii.3° 

Tn view of these facts it cannot be main- 
tained without qualification that the mod- 
ern advocates and practitioners of totali- 
tarian government propaganda have super- 
seded the theory and practices of the re- 
formers who helped public opinion on its 
way to political prominence. It would be 
more correct to say that the participation of 
large masses of the population in public af- 
fairs, characteristic of both government by 
public opinion and modern tyranny, is 
spurious in character under totalitarian 
regimes in that it is demonstrative rather 
than determinative of government action. 
It may also be said that in totalitarian 
regimes mass participation in politics is re- 
garded by the intellectuals as a design to 
conceal the truth about power processes, 
whereas in the eighteenth century such 
participation was considered as a measure 
toward the ultimate elimination of the irk- 
someness of power, if not of power itself. 

It was believed that man guided by rea- 
son and inspired by rectitude would reduce 
politics to a calculation in happiness and do 
away with war. Nevertheless, the French 
Revolution gave rise to war and to war prop- 
aganda. It created what William Pitt called 
“armed opinions” and Jomini “wars of 
opinion.” Liberty, equality, and fraternity 
were not the aims of Frenchmen; they were 
held to be rights of man regardless of po- 
litical and national affiliation. The French 
revolutionary armies did not wage war 
against other countries but for the liberation 
of man from old, oppressive governments.** 
Foreign exiles in sympathy with the new 
regime were admitted to the French clubs, 
the National Guard, and the public depart- 
ments. They could even be found in the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs.2* They were 
organized in foreign legions fighting the 

3° Gitze, op. cit., pp. 97 ff. 

3t According to Alexis de Tocqueville, the Revolu- 
tion, “‘a considéré le citoyen d’une facon abstraite, en 
dehors de toutes les sociétés particuliéres, de méme 
que les religions considérent l"homme en général 
indépendamment du pays et du temps” (L’Ancien 
régime et la Révolution (8th ed.; Paris, 1877], p. 18). 
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battle for France. The Girondists imagined 
that foreign nations in their desire to be de- 
livered from the tyranny of their rulers and 
priests would rally in support of the revolu- 
tionary principles. Robespierre’s program of 
April 24, 1793, envisaged a universal re- 
public in which all citizens in all countries 
unite against the aristocrats and the ty- 
rants.33 As Burke pointed out, before the 
time of the French Revolution there had 
been no instance “‘of this spirit of general po- 
litical factions, separated from religion, per- 
vading several countries, and forming a 
principle of union between the partisans in 
each.”’34 


Nor were the enemies of France capable 
of restricting the war to its former, military 
dimensions. They responded to the ideo- 
logical challenge. In October, 1793, His 
Majesty’s Government sent a declaration to 
the commanders of the British forces in 
which France was accused of attacks on “the 
fundamental principles by which mankind is 
united in the bond of civil society.”35 And 
William Pitt found the most eloquent ex- 
pression for the ideological issue raised by 
the French Revolution. On June 7, 1799, he 
spoke in the House of Commons, moving 
that the sum of £825,000 be granted to His 
Majesty to enable him to fulfil his engage- 
ments with Russia. Pitt pointed out that 
this subsidy would be used for the deliver- 
ance of Europe. In reply Mr. Tierney con- 
tended that the funds were to be used against 
the power of France “not merely to repel her 
within her ancient limits, but to drive her 
back from her present to her ancient opin- 
ion.” Mr. Pitt rose once more and said, 
among other things: 


32 Albert Mathiez, The French Revolution (New 
York, 1928), p. 217. 


33 Corneliu S. Blaga, L’ Evolution de la technique 
diplomatique au dix-huitiéme siécle (Paris, 1937), P- 
421. 

34Edmund Burke, “Thoughts on French Af- 
fairs,” in Reflections on the French Revolution and 
Other Essays (‘‘Everyman’s Library” ed.), p. 289. 


35 Quoted in W. Allison Hillet and Arthur H. 
Reede, Neutrality, Vol. 11: The Napoleonic Period 
(New York, 1936), p. 8. 
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It is not so. We are not in arms against the 
opinions of the closet, nor the speculations of 
the school. We are at war with armed opinion; 
we are at war with those opinions which the 
thought of audacious, unprincipled and impious 
innovations seeks to propagate amidst the 
ruins of empires, the demolition of the altars 
of all religion, the destruction of every vener- 
able, and good, and liberal institution, under 
whatever forms of policy they have been raised; 
and this, in spite of the dissenting reason of 
men, in contempt of that lawful authority 
which, in the settled order, superior talent and 
superior virtue attain, crying out to them not 
to enter on holy ground nor to pollute the 
stream of eternal justice;—admonishing them 
of their danger, whilst, like the genius of evil, 
they mimic their voice, and, having succeeded 
in drawing upon them the ridicule of the vulgar, 
close their day of wickedness and savage 
triumph with the massacre and waste of what- 
ever is amiable, learned, and pious, in the dis- 
tricts they have overrun.% 


V 


After the Congress of Vienna the utiliza- 
tion of public opinion in international af- 
fairs became, as it were, respectable also 
among statesmen who did not pursue any 
revolutionary cause. Once the importance of 
public opinion was discovered as a new fac- 
tor in international relations, it became 
tempting on moral as well as on expediential 
grounds to utilize it. Neither Canning, who 
believed that public opinion should be in- 
voked in the pursuit of British foreign 
policy, nor Palmerston, who held that public 
opinion founded on truth and justice would 
prevail against the force of armies, realized 
that they were continuing to revolutionize 
European diplomacy by their actions. A 
diplomat of the old school like Metternich 
was appalled by Canning’s enthusiasm and 
could see only preposterous folly in the 
Englishman’s notion of public opinion as “a 
power more tremendous than was perhaps 
ever yet brought into action in the history 
of mankind.’’37 


% British Historical and Political Orations from 
the t2th to the 20th Century (““Everyman’s Library” 
ed.), pp. 146-48. 


37 Nicolson, Diplomacy, p. 73. 


The art of arousing public opinion be- 
came nevertheless a valued skill during the 
nineteenth century even of statesmen like 
Bismarck, who failed to respect public opin- 
ion, remained indifferent to its moral claims, 
and made no attempt to raise its level of 
competence. Bismarck condemned policies 
inspired by sentiments or moods. He re- 
garded public opinion as dependent, to a 
large extent, on mood and sentiment, in- 
capable of the calm calculations that had to 
precede political decisions. Nor did he be- 
lieve in the political insight of public opin- 
ion. “As a rule,” he said, “public opinion 
realizes the mistakes that have been com- 
mitted in foreign policy only when it is able 
to review in retrospect the history of a gen- 
eration.”3* Given the political constitution 
of Prussia and the Reich, Bismarck could af- 
ford to make foreign policy against public 
opinion, if he regarded it as necessary and if 
he had the confidence of his monarch. Thus, 
in 1866 he waged war against the will of al- 
most all Prussians, but he also refused to 
risk war against Russia by interfering in 
Bulgaria, a course rashly sponsored by the 
liberal press. Similarly, in the Boer War, 
Chancellor von Biilow disregarded German 
public opinion, which strongly favored in- 
terference, in the well-considered interest 
of the country. 

The scope of governmental influence upon 
public opinion was limited throughout the 
nineteenth century and, if compared with 
recent activities in this regard, had an al- 
most patrimonial character. In nineteenth- 
century Europe public opinion was a 
synonym of opinions expressed by the po- 
litical representatives of the electorate, by 
newspapers and by prominent members or 
organizations of the middle class. In Eng- 
land their faith in the beneficial effects of 
discussion and the persuasiveness of liberal 
opinion upon the conduct of domestic af- 
fairs grew particularly under the influence 
of Bentham and his followers.’ Toward the 


38 Memoirs, III, 157. 
39 The Benthamites did not share the belief in 
natural rights. Bentham had deplored the Declara- 
tion of Rights in France because he regarded them 
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end of the nineteenth century Lord Bryce 
pointed out that in England the landowners 
and “the higher walks of commerce” not 
only form the class which furnish the major- 
ity of members of both houses but also ex- 
press what is called public opinion. He held 
that in Germany, Italy, and France as well 
public opinion was “substantially the opin- 
ion of the class which wears black coats and 
lives in good houses.”’4° He contrasted these 
conditions with those prevailing in the Unit- 
ed States, where he believed government by 
public opinion to exist, because “‘the wishes 
and views of the people prevail even before 
they have been conveyed through the regu- 
lar law-appointed organs.” 

Like De Tocqueville and other nineteenth- 
century writers,” Lord Bryce recognized the 
decisive importance of class distinctions in 
limiting participation in public opinion, al- 
though he failed to appreciate the limiting 
influence upon public opinion exercised by 
pressure groups in the United States. He 
also lacked the perspicacity of De Tocque- 
ville, who detected the threats to freedom of 
thought which public opinion in conditions 
of social equality presents. Reactionaries, 
romantics, and Marxists attacked liberal 
convictions and threw doubt upon the mo- 
rality, disinterestedness, and representative- 
ness of middle-class opinions in the nine- 
teenth century. They were not concerned, 
however, with freedom of thought; they con- 
tributed, in fact, to its modern decline. De 


as metaphysical and did not believe that political 
science was far enough advanced for such declara- 
tions (cf. A. V. Dicey, Law and Opinion in England 
[New York, 1930], p. 145, n. 1). 


4°Lord Bryce, The American Commonwealth, 
II, 260. 


Ibid., p. 257. 


42 Thus Bluntschli in the Staatswirterbuch (1862) 
said of public opinion that “it is predominantly the 
opinion of the large middle class.” This notion was 
predicated upon the conviction that public opinion 
was a matter of free judgment. “Without training of 
the reasoning power and the capacity to judge there 
is, therefore, no public opinion.” For the same 
reason, Bluntschli observed that public opinion is 
possible in political matters but alien to religious 
piety (Ergriffenheit). Cf. Oncken, op. cit., pp. 229 ff. 
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Tocqueville, however, clearly saw that in 
“ages of equality” the liberation of the 
people from ignorance and prejudice by en- 
lightenment may be purchased at the price 
of equalizing thought. 

There is, and I cannot repeat it too often, 
there is here matter for profound reflection 
to those who look upon freedom of thought as a 
holy thing and who hate not only the despot, 
but despotism. For myself, when I feel the hand 
of power lie heavy on my brow, I care but little 
to know who oppresses me; and I am not the 
more disposed to pass beneath the yoke be 
cause it is held out to me by the arms of millions 
of men.43 


VI 


In its early phase public opinion showed 
a marked preoccupation with domestic af- 
fairs, i.e., with issues of immediate concern 
to the life of the citizens. Foreign policy is- 
sues appeared less relevant, but they were 
expected to be ultimately relegated from the 
realm of power to that of discussion and 
agreement, as governments would become 
more enlightened. Power politics and pro- 
fessional diplomacy became designations of 
various evils, and war was expected to van- 
ish, since only power-hungry governments 
uncontrolled by public opinion would em- 
bark upon them. If wars did occur, govern- 
ments by public opinion would enter them 
in the conviction that the national interests 
they defended were the interests of enlight- 
ened mankind. While this picture is sim- 
plified, it remains basically true that, ac- 
cording to the theory of public opinion, it is 
the function of government in foreign af- 
fairs to make the world safe for the rule of 
public opinion. 

The expectation that public opinion safe- 
guards morality and promotes reasonable- 
ness in foreign affairs was nowhere enter- 
tained with greater optimism than in the 
United States. In 1909 President Taft said 
about the compulsory arbitration of inter- 
national disputes: “‘After we have gotten 
the cases into court and decided, and the 
judgments embodied in a solid declaration of 


43 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America 
(New York, 1948), II, 11-12. 
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a court thus established, few nations will 
care to face the condemnation of interna- 
tional public opinion and disobey the judg- 
ment.”’44 Above all, Woodrow Wilson stated 
the gospel of public opinion as a purifying 
force in world politics. Said he about the 
first World War: 


National purposes have fallen more and 
more into the background; and the common 
purpose of enlightened mankind has taken 
their place. The councils of plain men have 
become on all hands more simple and straight- 
forward, and more unified than the councils of 
the more sophisticated men of affairs, who 
still retain the impression that they are playing 
a game of power and are playing for high 
stakes. That is why I have said that this is a 
people’s war, not a statesman’s. Statesmen 
must follow the clarified common thought or 
be broken.‘ 


Since the end of the first World War, 
however, the faith in the power of public 
opinion to render world politics reasonable 
has been shaken. There are many events 
which contributed to this demoralization: 
the failure of the League of Nations; disil- 
lusionment concerning the lofty war aims 
of the Allies and the general distrust of 
propaganda which spread between the two 
world wars; the rise of fascism and national 
socialism in countries of old civilization and 
with no lack of liberal traditions; the ab- 
sence of inspiring peace aims during the 
second World War; the sterility of the re- 
sistance movements in the realm of political 
ideas; the use of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion in the attainment of victory; and the 
quick transformation of the wartime coali- 
tion into intense hostility between its main 
partners even before peace was formally es- 
tablished. Despite war crimes’ trials, at- 
tempts to re-educate the conquered peoples 
and the insistence on world-wide freedom of 
information, the moral energy of the liberal 
faith in the moralization of foreign as well as 


44 Quoted from W.H. Taft’s The United States and 
Peace in C. H. Carr, The Twenty Years’ Crisis, 
39 (New York, 1942), p. 32. 

4s Quoted from Intimate Papers of Colonel House, 
ed. C. Seymour, IV, 291, in Carr, op. cit., p. 44. 


domestic affairs by means of enlightenment 
appears to have been spent. The hope that 
public opinion will be able to solve the prob- 
lems of international policy has waned. Do 
we still maintain the belief in the perfecta- 
bility of man, faced, as we are, with the 
overwhelming experiences of the twentieth 
century, in man’s manageability, and with 
the advances in both the technology of de- 
struction and moral apathy? 

In democratic countries, foreign policy- 
makers continue to address public opinion 
in order to obtain ultimate approval of their 
actions and, on a deeper level, absolution 
from the qualms and moral uncertainty 
which public opinion demands of them until 
they do so. Public opinion does not permit 
the enjoyment of power, because it suspects 
that its enjoyment indicates its abuse. Pub- 
lic opinion, which appropriated to itself the 
moral standards to be applied to power, 
wants power to be a burden which it alone 
can lighten; but the complex structure of 
world politics in which the individual citi- 
zen finds himself involved, often beyond his 
understanding, does not permit an easy 
transfer of moral rules from the domain of 
his private concern to actions of larger con- 
sequence. Moreover, the reduction in moral 
energy which I have mentioned further 
emaciates the effective functioning of public 
opinion in foreign policy. 

When governments attempt to unburden 
themselves on foreign policy matters to the 
people and its representatives, they find it 
trying and difficult to foster the formation of 
a responsible public opinion on issues de- 
manding action or on actions that have been 
taken. There is first the need for secrecy 
which is felt to be a prerequisite of national 
security. I do not wish to question the urgen- 
cy of this need, but, when information vital 
for intelligent and critical judgment on pol- 
icy matters is kept from the public, it is not 
possible to have government by public opin- 
ion. Recently, Senator Brian MacMahon 
pointed out that informed policy decisions 
affecting our defense budget depend on in- 
formation concerning our atomic stockpile, 
which is withheld from both Congress and 
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the American people. He said, “When we 
debate the necessity of a 65,000 ton air- 
craft carrier or a 70 group air force or uni- 
versal military training, I fear that we quite 
literally do not know what we are talking 
about.’ 

Less far-reaching in consequence than the 
safeguarding of vital secrets, but no less in 
conflict with the prerequisites of an intelli- 
gent public opinion, is the manner in which 
measures requiring sacrifices on the part of 
the people are presented and justified. It is 
easy and rewarding to engage public opinion 
in consideration of ultimal success or gains 
or of progress. It is difficult to have the pub- 
lic face the dangers to cherished forms of life 
in true perspective. It is even more difficult 
to present such dangers when they are not 
temporary but require continuous alertness 
because they are a permanent price to be 
paid for active participation in world poli- 
tics. During war, patriotism and national 
self-interest can be more readily counted 
upon to support policies involving sacrifice. 
In times of peace, however, privations im- 
posed by the government are easily unpopu- 
lar or believed to be so. It is, therefore, 
tempting to policy-makers to justify minor 
sacrifices, which they deem necessary, in 
terms of major risks to national safety, in 
order to arouse and gain the support of pub- 
lic opinion.‘ 

By the same token policy-makers are 
likely to present their actions in the field of 
foreign affairs to public opinion in short- 
range perspective, because the public re- 


Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, 
(March, 1949). 


Vol. V, No. 3 
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sponds to immediate issues most readily. 
Thus, the true time range of political action 
may be lost sight of by the public if not by 
policy-makers as well. The point in time to 
which the planning of foreign policy must 
extend differs, of course, from issue to issue. 
But it does not seem paradoxical to say that 
it lies characteristically between the two ex- 
tremes with which public opinion seems 
most preoccupied, namely, the immediate 
and the remote. If it is true that moral 
apathy, secrecy, preoccupation with safety, 
and lack of an appropriate time perspective 
interfere with effective government by pub- 
lic opinion in the field of foreign affairs, 
public opinion cannot perform the function 
which its eighteenth-century advocates en- 
visaged; but this situation should not be 
viewed as a verdict but as a challenge to 
seek and attain improvement as far as it 
can be attained. 


RAND CorpoRATION 
WASHINGTON 


47 When Secretary of State Dean Acheson ap- 
peared before the Senate Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services committees to discuss the program 
of foreign military aid on August 8, 1949, the fol- 
lowing discussion took place: 

Senator H. Alexander Smith said that the ad- 
ministration’s handling of the program had led 
“many people to think that there must be some 
crisis imminent that we don’t know about.” 

“The state of the world,” Mr. Acheson respond- 
ed, “‘is not one to allow anyone to relax. There has 
never been a more hazardous world in peacetime.” 

“But you want no war scare?” asked Senator 
Smith. 

“Nobody,” replied the Secretary, “‘is attempting 
to give anybody a war scare. I repeat that the situa- 
tion in the world is hazardous and unstable” (New 
York Times, August 9, 1949). 
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REPORT ON AN EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN: THE CINCINNATI 


PLAN FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


SHIRLEY A. STAR AND HELEN MACGILL HUGHES 


ABSTRACT 


The Cincinnati Plan for the United Nations, a six-month experimental campaign of information, was used 
as a case study in mass education. A survey of local opinion and attitudes on the United Nations, made by 
the National Opinion Research Center before the campaign opened, demonstrated that it is those already 
interested, even if poorly informed, who will welcome information, while the well informed, if not interested, 
pay little attention to it, and that the interested also tend to be favorably inclined toward the United Na- 
tions. Therefore, the recommendation was made that the campaign be planned so as to interest certain speci- 
fied classes which were found to be the most in need of enlightenment. But a second survey made immediate- 
ly after the campaign disclosed that the materials circulated by the plan, voluminous and ingenious though 
they were, reached few of these people. The principle derived from the experiment is that information, to be 
disseminated at all, must be functional, that is, interesting to the ordinary man because he has been made to 


see that it impinges upon his own affairs. 


In September, 1947, the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations and ,the 
United Nations Association of Cincinnati, 
in co-operation with the Stephen H. Wilder 
Foundation of Cincinnati, launched a six- 
month crusade to make Cincinnati United 
Nations-conscious and to demonstrate, as 
they put it, “how a community may become 
so intelligently informed on world affairs as 
to be a dynamic force in the creation of an 
ordered and eventually a peaceful world.” 
The sponsoring committee for the Cincin- 
nati Plan for the United Nations conceived 
of the program as aiming not at the influ- 
encing of opinion but rather at a presenta- 
tion of facts about the United Nations. Thus 
it was an informational campaign. 

Informational campaigns are not un- 
common. What gives this one importance 
and interest is that the committee took an 
experimental attitude toward it. Through 
funds provided by the Stephen H. Wilder 
Foundation and the National Opinion Re- 
search Center, the latter organization was 
engaged to make a “before” and an “after” 
survey to determine its effectiveness. What- 
ever can be learned from the experiment is 
generously intended to profit in a practical 
way any agency engaged in promoting world 
understanding and a better-informed citi- 
zenry. At the same time, the National Opin- 


ion Research Center’s findings contain some 
valuable contributions to theoretical knowl- 
edge of educational campaigns and are thus 
of importance to students of public opinion 
in general.t 

The question of measuring the effective- 
ness of such a program is many-sided; there 
is, in the first place, the basic question of 
whether the flow of information into the lo- 
cal mass media of communication—the 
press, radio, films, etc.—has actually been 
increased. If not, the program has certainly 
failed—though an increase of materials does 
not necessarily insure the goal of a better- 
informed public—a fact which program- 
planners sometimes lose sight of in their 
zeal, and which the Cincinnati experience 
clearly bears out. The second question is the 
extent to which the increased supply of in- 
formation is accompanied by exposure to it. 


Detailed information on the campaign is ob- 
tainable through the American Association for the 
United Nations, 45 East Sixty-fifth Street, New 
York 21, N.Y. Full details of the surveys appear in 
Cincinnati Looks at the United Nations and Cin- 
cinnati Looks Again, being Reports Nos. 37 and 37A 
of the National Opinion Research Center, Universi- 
ty of Chicago, Chicago. For a theoretical discussion 
of informational campaigns see Herbert H. Hyman 
and Paul B. Sheatsley, ““Some Reasons Why Infor- 
mation Campaigns Fail,” in Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, fall issue, 1947, pp. 412-23. 
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If pamphlets are not read, if radio announce- 
ments are not heeded, or if meetings are un- 
attended, then success in providing informa- 
tion stops right there. And if the information 
reaches only those persons who for the pur- 
poses at hand are already sufficiently in- 
formed, then no important gain has been 
achieved. Finally, there is the ultimate ques- 
tion of the effect of exposure to information 
on the individual’s personal stock of infor- 
mation, on his attitudes, and, eventually, on 
his behavior. 

The first question—whether the flow of 
materials about the United Nations was in- 
creased by the campaign—must be an- 
swered in the affirmative. To mention only 
a few of the activities: 12,868 people were 
reached through the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociations which devoted programs to the 
topic of world understanding. Every school 
child was given literature on the United Na- 
tions to take home; the schoolteachers kept 
the subject constantly before their pupils 
and were themselves supplied with instruc- 
tion and materials at teachers’ mass meet- 
ings. Fourteen thousand children in the 
Weekday Church Schools held a World 
Community Day program; 150 leaders in 
the Cincinnati Council of Church Women 
took training courses in the arranging of 
United Nations programs; 10,000 members 
of the Catholic Parent-Teachers Association 
were exhorted by their archbishop to sup- 
port the United Nations; and a group of club 
women united in sending 1,000 letters and 

- 1,350 telegrams pledging their support to 
the American delegation to the United Na- 
tions. The radio stations broadcast facts 
about the United Nations, one of them 
scheduling spot programs 150 times a week. 
The newspapers played up United Nations 
news and information throughout the six 
months. In the last three months 225 meet- 
ings were served with literature and special 
speakers. In all, 59,588 pieces of literature 
were distributed and 2,800 clubs were 
reached by speakers supplied by a speakers’ 
bureau and by circular, hundreds of docu- 
mentary films were shown, and the slogan 
“Peace Begins with the United Nations— 


the United Nations Begins with You” was 
exhibited everywhere, in every imaginable 
form—blotters, matchbooks, streetcarcards, 
etc. The objective was to reach in one way o1 
another every adult among the 1,155,703 
residents of Cincinnati’s retail trading zone. 

The other two questions—whether expo- 
sure to the materials was increased and what 
effect it had upon individual attitudes and 
behavior—were answered by the surveys 
made by the National Opinion Research 
Center in early September, 1947, just before 
the campaign commenced and again in the 
following March when it had ended. The 
plan committee consulted the first survey 
immediately after its completion for the 
Center’s recommendations as to the form 
the six-month program should take. 

The surveys called for interviews with 
two representative cross-sections of Cincin- 
nati’s adult population. The first consisted 
of 745 persons interviewed before the cam- 
paign began. A subsample of 592 of the origi- 
nal 745 was interviewed again in March; the 
lost 20 per cent were impossible to locate or 
refused to be reinterviewed. The reinter- 
viewing yielded an analysis of individual 
changes which shed light on the statement 
of change arrived at by comparing the “be- 
fore” and “after” data. The second sample 
was of 758 adults interviewed in March. The 
two samples were representative of the total 
population, and consequently they matched 
each other in such characteristics as sex, age 
grouping, race, education, income, and vet- 
eran status. It was not practical to secure as 
a control a comparable community where no 
educational campaign was conducted, but as 
an approximate control some of the ques- 
tions used in Cincinnati were asked at the 
same time of the national samples which are 
periodically queried by the National Opin- 
ion Research Center. 

The major topics covered by the ques- 
tionnaires in both surveys were general 
world orientation, interest in international 
events, information and opinion about the 
United Nations, and the activist-apathy di- 
mension (the extent to which individuals 
believed in the efficacy of personal and 
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group action to support the United Nations 
and prevent war).? The second survey in ad- 
dition went into the question of exposure to 
the campaign. 

The first study provided a base for gaug- 
ing changes which were revealed in the sec- 
ond study as a result of the campaign. In 
analyzing the returns, we arranged the data 
so as to show changes in interest, informa- 
tion, and opinion with respect to world af- 
fairs and the United Nations and then de- 
termined how much of the change could be 
attributed to the Cincinnati plan. 


CHANGES IN INTEREST 


When the second survey was compared 
with the first, it became immediately appar- 
ent that international events assumed great- 
er importance in the minds of the people of 
Cincinnati in March than they had in Sep- 
tember. On the first date 47 per cent spon- 
taneously mentioned an international prob- 
lem as among those confronting the United 
States, but 74 per cent did so at the second 
date (Table 1). This was confirmed when the 
breadth of interest was assayed. The per- 
centage of people who declared themselves 
interested in the four given international 
questions grew from 9 in September to 13 in 
March; while the percentage who expressed 
no interest at all in any of the four fell from 
25 in September to 19 in March. The domes- 
tic issues of inflation and labor unrest, hous- 
ing and unemployment, paled considerably 
in interest, while relations with Russia and 
the possibility of war occupied attention. 

But it must be remembered that the 
“cold war” with Russia was already in prog- 
ress at the time of the Cincinnati campaign. 
We suspected that the disturbing news 
about Russia and the fear of war accounted 
for the stimulated interest in international 


2 Obviously there is some overlapping. It is in- 
terpreted as lack of interest if the respondent says 
he never bothers to go to meetings where they talk 
about the United Nations. But it is a symptom of 
disapproval if his reason is that the United Nations 
is no good anyway and ought to be abolished. And 
if his reason is that going to meetings makes no 
difference in the course of world events it signalizes 
the apathy-defeatist position. 
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affairs and tested the hypothesis as follows: 
We analyzed the interest in international 
problems, specifying the United Nations, 
control of the atomic bomb, and foreign 
trade, and first included (Table 2) and then 
later purposely excluded interest in Russia 
(Table 3). As shown in the latter table, 
about one-third remained throughout not 
interested in any of the issues, and “keen” 
interest was expressed in virtually the same 
measure at the end as was expressed at the 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE OF REPLIES ON: “WHEN You 
THINK OF THE PROBLEMS FACING THE 
UNITED STATES Now, WHICH ONE COMES 
TO YOUR MIND FIRST? WHAT OTHER PROB- 
LEMS DO You THINK OF?” 


March, | September, 
1948* 1947* 
Domestic problems: 
Inflation; the high cost of 
Labor problems........... 2 6 
Depression; unemployment. 2 4 
Other domestic issues. .... . 9 8 
International problems: 
Another war; maintaining 
46 24 
Relations with Russia...... 29 16 
Control of the atomic bomb. I 4 
United Nations........... 2 I 
Other international issues. - 5 II 


* Percentages in these columns add to more than 100 be- 
cause some respondents named more than one problem. 


beginning. Thus what appeared to be an in- 
creased interest in international relations is 
reducible to interest in one dramatic and 
alarming aspect of them, and this is scarcely 
attributable to the campaign. 


CHANGES IN ORIENTATION 


In September, 48 per cent of Cincinnati’s 
adult population expected the United States 
to enter another war within ten years. But, 
by the next March, this opinion was held by 
73 per cent. The change, however, was par- 
alleled in national surveys which revealed 
that, in October, 57 per cent and, in March, 
74 per cent of the country expected war. 
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This change in professed expectations was 
undoubtedly associated with changes in the 
Russian situation, as explained above. Yet, 
when asked what could be done to make 
wars less likely, the citizens of Cincinnati, 
both before and after the campaign, avowed 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF INTERNATIONAL ITEMS IN 
WHICH “KEEN” INTEREST IS EXPRESSED 


March, | September, 

1948 1947 


their belief in such remedies as “Turn to 
God” (zr per cent both before and after) or 
“‘Co-operate with and understand other na- 
tions” (12 per cent before, 10 per cent after). 
Only 6 per cent in September and 3 per cent 
in March thought of action by the United 
Nations as a preventive of war. 

Though uncertain as to practical meas- 
ures for insuring peace, people continued to 
cherish internationalist sentiment; 65 per 
cent in September and 66 per cent in March 
thought that the United States should take 
an active part in world affairs rather than 
keep out of them; 76 per cent in September 
and 73 per cent in March said they would 
like to see the United States join in the 
movement to establish an international 
police force to maintain world peace; and 
60 per cent in September and 57 per cent in 
March thought that there should be some 
sort of international control of atomic 
bombs rather than that each country should 
remain free to make its own. But these two- 
thirds and three-quarters majorities speak- 
ing out for internationalism dropped to 
halves and less when people were pressed 
about specific forms of internationalism. 
Thus only 52 per cent in September and 
53 per cent in March agreed to the state- 
ment, “Do you think you would be better 
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off personally if the United States would 
trade more with foreign countries?” ; and 45 
per cent in September and 49 per cent in 
March thought “most foreign countries can 
be trusted to meet us halfway in working out 
problems together.” The trouble was that 
people did not see in any detail the connec- 
tion between their own fates and the fate of 
all. 


CHANGES IN INFORMATION 


At the beginning of the campaign, Cin- 
cinnati people were asked what they knew 
about the United Nations. By even the most 
liberal interpretation of replies to the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘What is the main purpose of the Unit- 
ed Nations?” 30 per cent had to be classified 
as knowing nothing about it. In March this 
figure was 28 per cent. The facts are consist- 
ent with a national survey which showed 
that in April, 1947, 36 per cent of Americans 
did not know that the United States had 
joined any international organization work- 
ing for peace. 

The other group, which knew something 
about the purposes of the United Nations, 
was asked to specify, picking the answers 
from four correct and two incorrect sugges- 
tions. Throughout this part of the question- 
naire, the before and after scores remained 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF INTERNATIONAL ITEMS—EX- 
CLUDING RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA—IN 
WHICH “KEEN” INTEREST IS EXPRESSED 


Number of Items March, | September, 
1948 1947 
100 100 


remarkably constant; for example, in Sep- 
tember, 34 per cent said they had heard of 
the United Nations’ veto power and 7 per 
cent could explain how it worked; in March 
these figures were almost unchanged—37 
per cent and 7 per cent. On two items, how- 


ever, there were real though slight gains in 
information: in September, 55 per cent knew 
that the United Nations’ job was to “see 
that people everywhere get equal rights,” 
and 50 per cent knew it was “to improve 
health conditions in different parts of the 
world”; but in March the percentages were 
60 and 55, respectively. In both September 
and March, r per cent answered all six items 
correctly (see Table 4). 

The inescapable conclusion is that in the 
six months the local level of information did 
not alter very much. 


CHANGES IN OPINION 


Satisfaction with the United Nations de- 
clined in the period under study both in 
Cincinnati and in the United States at large 
—again very probably because of the state 
of our relations with Russia. Thus when 
those who were found to know something 
about the purposes of the United Nations 
were asked if they were satisfied with its 
progress so far, 34 per cent said “Yes” in 
September but only 29 per cent said “Yes” 
in March. If it were assumed that all Cincin- 
nati adults—not just those already informed 
about the United Nations—were divided in 
the same way on this question, the figures 
would become 48 and 40 per cent. But this 
is overgenerous, for the September survey 
demonstrated that those not familiar with 
the United Nations tended consistently to- 
ward isolationism and were more likely than 
the better informed to criticize the organiza- 


_tion. (It was this established relationship 


between information and opinion that led us 
to inquire into opinions after the campaign 
was over, although the campaign explicitly 
aimed at spreading information only and 
not at proselytizing.) The Center takes the 
position that the true figures on satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction lie somewhere in between 
the two given above and points in corrobo- 
ration to the national figures for September, 
1947 and February, 1948—33 and 31 per 
cent. Whatever the exact proportions, the 
trend is unmistakably toward growing dis- 
satisfaction at the time of the campaign. 

The conviction persisted, nonetheless, 
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that the United States should continue to 
work within the United Nations. Only those 
who were familiar with the United Nations 
were queried on this point, but the replies 
were calculated as percentages both of those 
queried and of the entire sample. As expect- 
ed, the informed were the most willing to 
co-operate internationally: 81 per cent of 
them being so minded, to 57 per cent of the 
entire sample, at the beginning of the cam- 
paign. In March the figure for the informed 
had dropped to 77 per cent; of the whole 
sample, to 55 per cent. When pressed for de- 


TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE OF ITEMS CORRECTLY 
ANSWERED 
Number of Items March, | September, 
1948 1947 


* The missing 28 and 30 per cent to make up the totals are 
those people who did not know the main pu of the United 
Nations and were not asked the further detailed questions. 


tail, people praised and blamed the United 
Nations in March for the very things that 
they had praised or blamed it for six months 
earlier and in virtually unchanged propor- 
tions—with the significant exception that 
feeling increased that the United Nations 
was failing to take action. In September, 18 
per cent of the informed (and 13 per cent of 
the entire sample) thought so; in March, 
25 per cent of the informed (19 per cent of 
the entire sample) (see Tables 5 and 6). It 
will be noticed that the “Don’t know’s”’ re- 
mained very large throughout this part of 
the investigation. 


CHANGES IN ACTION AND APATHY 


In September, between 11 and 15 per cent 
claimed that they either belonged to or at- 
tended meetings of organizations where 
world affairs were discussed. In March the 
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TABLE 5 
PERCENTAGE OF REPLIES ON: “WHAT WOULD You Say ARE SOME OF THE Good 
THINGS THE UNITED NATIONS HAS DONE SO FAR?” 
Amonc Entree SAMPLE* Amonc THOSE QuERtep* 
REPLY 
March, September, March, September, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Handling of overseas food and relief............. 9 6 12 8 
Creates or is creating unity between nations; has ended 
isolationism; breaks down cultural or trade barriers. . 8 7 II 10 
Handling of specific issues: Palestine, Greece, atomic bomb, 
UNESCO, occupation forces, etc..................00% 6 6 8 8 
Helps nations to get together to talk over problems; acts PA 
as a forum or sounding board...................... s 5 7 8 
Has helped small nations, curbed big ones............. 3 2 4 3 
Has or is trying to curb Russian power................. I I I 2 
Is creating better understanding between Russia and rest 
Vague general approval of United Nations. . e 8 i 10 9 
United Nations has done so far... .. II 9 14 12 
Don’t know; unable to answer. A 29 31 41 44 , 
* These columns add to more than their respective totals of 72, 70, 100, and 100 per cent because some respondents gave more 
than one answer. 
t Less than o.5 per cent. 
TABLE 6 
PERCENTAGE OF REPLIES ON: “WHAT WOULD You Say ARE SOME OF THE Bad THINGS 
ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS SO FAR?” > 
Amonc EnTrre SaAMPLE* | Amonc THOSE QUERIED* 
REPLY 
March, September, March, September, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
United Nations is failing; too much talk and not enough , 
action; lack of unity; bickering; arguing. . 19 13 25 18 | 
Russian power is not curbed enough; difficulties with 
Russia; Russia should be barred..................... II 13 14 17 
Handling of specific issues; not enough relief to destitute 
countries, Palestine, Greece; failure to proceed with dis- 
armament and control of atomic bomb............... 6 3 8 4 
Big nations have too much power; should do away with 
veto; make'all nations 3 2 4 3 
United States does not have enough power; is being taken 7 
Vague general disapproval of United Nations. .. .. 5 3 7 4 
Everything is bad about it; should never have joined, 
Nothing bad about United Nations; pat growing pains. 7 5 9 
Don’t know; unable to answer. 27 35 37 51 
* These columns add up to more than their respective totals of 72, 70, 100, and 100 per cent because some respondents gave 
more than one answer. 


re 
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figures became 12 and 16 per cent. Less than 
one-half of 1 per cent reported membership 
in the American Association for the United 
Nations or the United Nations Association 
of Cincinnati. Yet Cincinnati people are 
“Joiners”: half of them belong to recreation- 
al, professional, or religious organizations. 
When asked why they did not join associa- 
tions interested in world affairs, between 30 
and 40 per cent selected as the reason 
“Don’t know; no particular reason”—a sit- 
uation which was not altered by the cam- 
paign. The great majority, it turned out, did 


organizations, one may suppose that this 
change of heart may be reflected eventually 
in increased support of group action. 

Thus at the end of the six-month program 
in Cincinnati there was a small but growing 
minority which was interested in interna- 
tional relations and knew something about 
them. Whether this increase would have oc- 
curred apart from the campaign is conjec- 
tural. But it was a nation-wide phenomenon 
that could be attributed to the growing ap- 
prehension of Russia as the cold war pro- 
gressed. Majority sentiment in Cincinnati 


TABLE 7 


PERCENTAGE OF REPLIES ON: “IN YOUR OPINION, CAN THESE GROUPS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS (THAT ARE TRYING TO HELP THE UNITED NATIONS) DO 
ANYTHING TO HELP THE UNITED NATIONS IN A PRACTICAL WAY?” 


AMONG ENTIRE SAMPLE 


Amonc THOSE QUERIED 


REPLY 
March, September, March, September, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Don’t know....... 20 19 29 


* The missing 28 and 30 per cent to make up the totals are those people who did not know the main 
purpose of the United Nations and were not asked the further detailed questions. 


not even know that such groups existed; 
even among the informed, go per cent in 
September and 87 per cent in March could 
not name any such local body. 

Though largely unwilling to take personal 
action with respect to organizations pro- 
moting the United Nations, people were dis- 
posed to believe that these are effective, and 
the numbers holding this view increased 
during the campaign (see Tables 7 and 8). It 
is significant that the proportion that took 
the deafeatist position (“Average person can 
do nothing”’) dropped from 37 to 31 per cent 
among the informed and from 26 to 22 per 
cent among the entire sample. This was con- 
firmed by the March reinterviewing of the 
September sample, which revealed about the 
same degree of abandonment of defeatism. 
Since apathy is a barrier to participation in 


remained generally unaware of international 
problems, though people felt that war with 
Russia was just a matter of time. Only a few 
were disposed to join organizations con- 
cerned with world affairs, and this group did 
not grow appreciably during the campaign. 
Criticism of the record of the United Na- 
tions mounted, but, on the other hand, 
apathy declined somewhat. 

To what extent can the situation at the 
end of the six months be attributed to the 
Cincinnati plan for the United Nations? 


INCREASE IN EXPOSURE 
a 


Newspapers were th commonest. source 
of information about the United Nations: 
50° per cent of the entire sample and 83 per 
cent of those already familiar with the sub- 
ject reported having seen items on the Unit- 


- 


TABLE 8 


PERCENTAGE OF REPLIES ON “DO YOU THINK THERE IS ANYTHING THE AVERAGE PERSON 


CAN Do To HELP MAKE THE UNITED NATIONS MORE SUCCESSFUL? (WHAT?)” 


Amonc Entree SAMPLE Amonc THOSE QUERIED 
REPLY 
March, September, March, September, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Be better citizens; vote intelligently; write letters to officials 17 10 22 14 
Become better informed or more interested; attend meetings 16 II 21 16 
Have a peaceful outlook; expect peace and not war; hold 
attitudes favorable to United Nations................ 4 5 6 7 
Be more religious; have higher ideals; train children to 
Be more economical; combat high prices; accept rationing 
to help needy in other nations....................... I 2 2 3 
Total suggesting ways average person can help.... 39* “3° 54* 47* 
Average person can do nothing.....................005 22 26 31 37 


* The percentages add up to more than the total making suggestions because a few respondents gave more than one answer. 
The missing 28 and 30 per cent to make up the totals are those people who did not know the main purpose of the United 


t 
Nations and were not asked the further detailed questions. 


TABLE 9 


PERCENTAGE OF THOSE REPLYING “YES” TO CERTAIN QUESTIONS 
ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


“During the last six months have you.. . oy “oa” 

. . seen anything in the newspaper about the United Nations?”’. . 59 83 
... heard any radio news programs about the United Nations?”’. . 53 74 

. . heard any short radio mentions of the United Nations between 

... Seen any signs or posters about the United Nations?”’...... 21 29 

. . heard anything about the United Nations in church?”...... 12 17 
... read any leaflets or pamphlets on the United Nations?”..... 10 14 
... been to any meetings where the United Nations was talked 

. . seen or heard anything else about the United Nations?”.... 2I 29 


* As with the other questions dealing with the United Nations, the 28 per cent who did not know what it is were 
not asked. The complementary figures for those shown in this column are the difference between them and 72 per 
cent. Thus, 59 per cent saw newspaper coverage of the United Nations, 13 per cent did not, and 28 per cent were 


not asked the question; and similarly for each item. 


t The difference between each of these figures and roo per cent is the proportion not exposed to each of the media 


among those who were familiar with the United Nations. 
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ed Nations in the press. Fifty-three per cent 
of the entire sample and 74 per cent of the 
informed heard radio news programs about 
it, and 26 per cent of the entire sample and 
36 per cent of the informed heard the “spot” 
broadcasts. The other sources of information, 
in order of descending frequency, were signs 
and posters, mention in church, leaflets or 
pamphlets, and meetings (Table 9). 

However, even among the already in- 
formed, 8 per cent said that they had heard 
nothing at all on the subject in the last six 
months; 10 per cent had been in contact 
with only one source of information, and 
25 per cent with two. Thus 43 per cent— 
even among the most accessible element of 
the public—had learned nothing or knew no 
more than what the press and radio report- 
ed. The slogan, “Peace Begins with the 
United Nations—the United Nations Begins 
with You,” which had been broadcast at the 
end of one-minute “spot” announcements 
about the organization one hundred and fif- 
ty times a week, was not recalled by 51 per 
cent of the people. This is certainly an un- 
derstatement: another 10 per cent claimed 
that they had heard it but had no idea when 
or where. Moreover, hearing does not mean 
understanding. One woman, questioned on 
the slogan, said: “Why, yes. I heard it over 
and over again. . . . But I never did find out 
what it means.” 

At the end of the first survey, we made 
the recommendation that the campaign be 
addressed in particular to women, the rela- 
tively uneducated, the elderly, and the poor 
—the classes which showed themselves to be 
most in need of enlightenment. But who, in 
the end, were the people reached by the 
campaign? They were the better educated, 
the younger, and the men (Table 10)—pre- 
cisely the people most likely to be interested 
and, being interested, also to be informed. 
Among those rated as “interested” in Sep- 
tember, by virtue of their having expressed 
“keen” interest in two or more of four given 
international topics, 47 per cent reported 
exposure to three or more of the media by 
March; whereas, among those relatively 
“uninterested,” 29 per cent did. Similarly, 


among those originally described as “unin- 
formed” because they could not name the 
main purposes of the United Nations, 15 per 
cent reported this amount of exposure in 
March, while 50 per cent of the poorly in- 
formed (who answered correctly three or 
fewer of the six items about the United Na- 
tions’ responsibilities) and 45 per cent of the 
better informed (who knew the answers to 
four or more of the six) reported such ex- 
posure.3 

The conclusion is that the people reached | 
by the campaign were those least in need of \ 
it and that the people missed by it were the 
new audience the plan hoped to gain. 


TABLE 10 


PERCENTAGE REPORTING EXPOSURE TO AT 
LEAST THREE MEDIA, BY SCHOOLING, 
AGE, AND SEX 


Per Cent 

High-school educated................. 43 
Grammar-school educated............ 17 
Twenty-one to thirty-nine years of age. 44 
Forty years of age and over........... 32 


EFFECTS OF EXPOSURE 


The most exposed were in general the > 
most favorably disposed. The attitude that-~ 
the United Nations should take an active 
part in world affairs was found in 43 per cent 
of those who reported hearing nothing of the 
campaign, in 73 per cent of those who were 
exposed to one or two media of information, 
and in 85 per cent of those exposed to three 
or more. This finding is consistently sup- 
ported by responses to other questions, such 
as: “Do you think the United Nations will 
fail?” which was answered affirmatively by 
36 per cent of those who heard nothing of 
the Cincinnati Plan, by 33 per cent of those 
exposed to one or two media, and by 30 per 
cent of those exposed to three or more. 


3 The reversal between the poorly and the better 
informed may be peculiar to the sample and not to 
Cincinnati as a whole, because the interviewing itself 
may have stimulated the interest of the poorly in- 
formed. 
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But this relationship does not prove that 
exposure causes the attitudes; rather the 
Asurveys indicate that people who have pre- 

/existing favorable attitudes are the ones who 
{ will pay attention to publicity, that is, that 
people seek information which is congenial 
_ to their attitudes. If we look at the responses 
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INTEREST AND PERSONAL SALIENCE 


The first survey disclosed that people ex- 
pressing a wish for more information about 
the United Nations were: 68 per cent of the 
poorly informed but interested; 61 per cent 
of the poorly informed but uninterested; 
58 per cent of the better informed but in- 


TABLE 11 


PERCENTAGE MAKING INDICATED RESPONSE IN SEPTEMBER OF THOSE WHO 
WOULD REPORT VARIOUS DEGREES OF EXPOSURE IN MARCH 


Expovare to Exposure to 

Paraphrase of Response in September No Exposure % 3 or More 
or 2 Media 

Media 

United States should take an active part in world affairs 46 73 81 
Keen interest in news of United Nations............. . 28 27 40 
Dissatisfaction with progress made by United Nations. 29 42 49 
Think United Nations will fail........................: 27 21 19 
Think United States should work outside the United Nations. . 17 18 7 


TABLE 12 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS BETTER INFORMED, POORLY INFORMED, OR UNINFORMED 
MAKING INDICATED RESPONSES 


Better INFORMED Poorty InrorRMED UNINFORMED 
Inter- | Not Inter-| Inter- |Not Inter-} Inter- Inter- 
ested ested ested ested ested ested 
Mention an international problem Rp» 64 43 54 4° 45 27 
Favor America’s taking an active part in w ‘orld 
86 62 82 65 55 37 
Want America to participate in an international 
81 81 80 68 76 71 
Favor eventual international control of atomic 
78 63 68 60 43 37 
Think they. would benefit personally from in- 
68 51 57 41 49 40 
Trust most foreign countries to work with us... 61 40 59 37 35 27 


made in September by those who would 
later report various amounts of exposure, we 
find that exactly the same relationships 
existed in September before the exposure 
took place (Table 11). 

It can only be concluded, then, that in the 
six months at least, if there was an increase 
in exposure, it was their previous orientation 
which determined the extent to which 
people exposed themselves to further infor- 
mation about the United Nations. 


terested; and 42 per cent of the better in- 
formed but uninterested. In each case it is 
the interested rather than the informed who 
are the more accessible. And, at each level of 
information, the interested are more likely 
to hold the desired attitudes of internation- 
alism and belief in the United Nations 
(Table 12). In a sense, then, interest is prior 
for an informational campaign. 

“Information grows interesting when it is 
functional, that is, when it is so presented 
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that it is seen to impinge upon one’s personal 
concerns. Isolated or highly technical facts}>- 
such as the size of the United Nations’ budg- ; 
et or how the veto works, are not functional / 
information for the ordinary man and are 
not likely to make an impression upon him 
But the facts become significant to him if he 
can be brought to recognize that they have 
some bearing upon his own interests/Facts 
about the United Nations’ role in preventing 
war are more readily functional because a 
plain man can more easily see the connection 
between war and his own affairs. When this 
happens, even a remote and complex phe- 
nomenon like the United Nations becomes 
identified with one’s own fate. For example, 
among those who felt that “they would be 
better off personally” if foreign trade in- 
creased, 57 per cent were interested in inter- 
national affairs, while only 37 per cent of 
those who did not see this personal relevance 
expressed interest. And, in fact, as men- 
tioned above, the interested seem to consti- 
tute a special body of opinion;‘ in this case 
the interested, even when they knew little 
about the United Nations, were favorably 
inclined, while the uninterested, whether 
informed or not, tended to isolationism. 
The decisive role of interest and the fa- 
vorable disposition of the interested were 
clues yielded by the first survey and drawn 
to the attention of the plan committee. 
However, as Table 13 shows, the campaign 
apparently did not stir the interest of those 
who were not interested in the first place. 
But one cannot generalize too broadly from 
the Cincinnati experience. In the first place, 
intensive interviews, had they been under- 
taken, might have uncovered effects not 
otherwise apparent which might qualify this 
judgment. In the second place, the final sur- 
vey was made immediately after the cam- 
paign and measured its direct outcome only. 
But it is probable that there will be long-run 
results. Stimulated by the crusade, the bet- 
ter informed may become more active and 
zealous proponents of the United Nations 
than they would otherwise have been, and in 


4See Hyman and Sheatsley (op. cit., p. 417) on 
this point. 


the course of time they may do much to nur- 
ture local interest in the cause. For a crusade 
begins and ends, but the people and their 
sentiments are a permanent presence, and 
there will be many subsequent occasions of 
enlightenment and encouragement that may 
advance the cause the more readily because 
of that special effort. 

The Cincinnati plan for the United Na- 
tions demonstrates that lack of interest is a» 
psychological barrier to the spread of infor-| 
mation. The understanding of the barri€ér 


TABLE 13 
PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS BETTER INFORMED, 
POORLY INFORMED, OR UNINFORMED WHO 
WERE INTERESTED OR UNINTERESTED, 
SEPTEMBER AND MARCH 


In Marcu 
In SEPTEMBER ‘ 
Proportion Proportion 
Relatively Better 
Interested Informed 
Relatively interested and 
Better informed....... 82 69 
Poorly informed. ...... 71 53 
Uninformed........... 56 33 
Relatively uninterested and 
Better informed....... 48 53 
Poorly informed... .. 44 42 
Uninformed........... 38 25 


should make it possible to cope with it, and 
this must be a first step, if the expensive en- 
terprise of funneling material to the public 
is not to be merely an ineffectual gesture. If 
the local committee was oblivious to the 
psychological conditions of successful pub- 
licity, failing to grasp the full import of the 
bearing of interest on learning which the 
first survey exposed, there are few who can 
say, “I told you so,” for the principle is still 
new to students of public opinion. And, in- 
deed, the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization itself tes- 
tifies to a faith in the efficacy of information 
per se in its own Charter, which states: 
The States parties to this Constitution .. . 


are agreed and determined to develop and to 
increase the means of communication between 
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their peoples and to employ these means for the 
purposes of mutual understanding and a truer 
and more perfect knowledge of each other’s lives. 
To realize this purpose the Organization will 
. .. recommend such international agreements 
as may be necessary to promote the free flow of 
ideas by word and image. 


The Cincinnati experiment has proved 
that the creating of interest is the first meas- 
ure in building public opinion and that only 
after that will information be absorbed. The 
effort in any educational enterprise is very 
great in comparison with its immediate ef- 
fects, as this campaign shows. Therefore, the 
more that is found out about the learning 
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process and the teaching function on a mass 


scale, the more may that labor be reduced. 
Studies such as this which make plain what 
types of information and of presentation will 
ve effective are a guide to greater produc- 
tiveness and greater economy of effort. Toy 
have demonstrated that information must 
be functional to be heeded at all and that 
nonfunctional information makes little im- 
pression upon people is a considerable serv- 
ice to social psychology and a necessary pre- 
liminary task in the process of educating the 
public. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGNS IN 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 


September 19, 1949 
To the Editor: 

Experimental design as a method of re- 
search in human relations has yielded re- 
sults which for the most part? have not been 
integrated into the broader framework of so- 
cial theory. The reason for this state of 
affairs is that the results of study by experi- 
mental design are specific in purpose and 
often fragmentary. The results are related 
to a self-contained system of some single 
means-ends schema of a particular study of 
a specific social program—of public housing, 
or the treatment of juvenile delinquency, or 
efforts to effect some form of individual or 
social adjustment. 

Apart from these facts it can be argued 
that much general social theory is formu- 
lated in terms and concepts which fail to 
square with the kind of factual data ob- 
tained and analyzed by experimental de- 
sign. 

It is proposed to offer briefly a new the- 
oretical framework based upon a system of 
related hypotheses in the hope that some of 
the theoretical implications of the results of 
experimental design may be viewed in a 
clearer manner. The theory was not formu- 
lated in the grand manner, and, although 
presented in the context of these studies,? it 
has escaped notice. Each hypothesis is be- 


t See Robert C. Angell’s review of my Experimental 
Designs in Sociological Research in American Socio- 
logical Review, XIII (1948), 352-53; Arnold Rose, 
“The Selection of Problems for Research,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LIV (1948), 219-27; and F. 
Stuart Chapin, ‘‘The Empirical Confirmation of 
Theory,” American Journal of Sociology, LIV (1949), 
362-64. 


2See nine studies described in Chapin, Experi- 
mental Designs in Sociological Research (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1947). 
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lieved to be susceptible of test by experi- 
mental design, even though this method is 
still admittedly in a crude stage of technical 
development. This inductive type of theory 
consists of the following provisional hypoth- 
eses. 

1. Programs of social treatment or of so- 
cial action are essentially specific means- 
ends schemata, in which a course of action 
(public housing, the controlled-activity 
group to prevent juvenile delinquency, or 
guided social participation to promote indi- 
vidual adjustment, as the case may be) is 
chosen as a means to some desired end. 

2. In programs of social treatment or of 
social action, the treatment or action may 
be regarded, for purposes of study, as the 
causal factor, and the end desired may be 
regarded as the effect. 

In all such situations the treatment fac- 
tors (causes) are not under the control of the 
student observer but are manipulated by 
public administrators, social workers, or civ- 
ic leaders, as the case may be. 

3. All such means-ends schemata (social 
cause-and-effect systems) are examples of 
group dynamics. 

4. The use of experimental design to ob- 
serve and to measure these means-ends sche- 
mata is an approach to what John Dewey 
calls an “experimental test of values.’’ 

In some studies of group dynamics atten- 
tion has been directed to such narrow 
means-ends schemata that the unplanned 
consequences of combinations of many inde- 
pendently planned social actions of special- 
interest groups (e.g., housing reform versus 
real-estate interests) have been neglected. 

5. The unplanned consequences of com- 
binations of many independently planned 

3John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty (New 
York: Minton Balch & Co., 1929), pp. 277-78; 
cf. Chapin, Experimental Designs in Sociological Re- 
search, pp. 189-90. 
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social actions compose the larger impersonal 
social forces which plague a dynamic society 
(inflation-deflation phenomena, poverty in 
the midst of plenty, etc.).4 

6. Experimental design is one method of 
observing and describing the local means- 
ends schemata of competing groups, and it 
enables us to begin study at the grass-roots 
level of social forces, with the hope that a 
structure of description may be built up 
from the bottom level to advance under- 
standing of the complex patterns of social 
force that emanate as the unplanned conse- 
quences. 

The method of study of group dynamics 
suggested in the foregoing system of related 
hypotheses is a form of analysis by reduc- 
tion of complex social phenomena to lower 
levels of group activity, but it avoids the 
fallacies of reduction to lower levels of differ- 
ent kind (i.e., chemical, mechanical, etc.), 
since the whole scheme remains in the area 
of social phenomena, that is, phenomena of 
the same kind. 

It is my opinion that, at the present 
time, the method of experimental design in 
sociological research is limited to the study 
of specific “social experiments” or to specific 
means-ends schemata of special-interest 
groups acting in a certain location. The re- 
sults of such study apply only to the closed 
system of a particular social action program; 
hence no generalization to a larger universe, 
in the grand style of much sociological the- 
ory, is possible. This is the case because ran- 
dom selection of the experimental group and 
the control group cannot be made because 
of the prevailing humanitarian mores of so- 
cial reform or of social work. On the other 
hand, as I shall try to show, it is still possi- 
ble, despite these limitations, to claim some 
significance for the results of an experimen- 
tal design. But before an attempt is made to 
establish this point, certain technical limita- 
tions require discussion. 


4See F. Stuart Chapin, ‘‘Social Theory and So- 
cial Action,” American Sociological Review, I (1936), 
1-11; Gunnar Myrdal, Richard Sterner, and Arnold 
Rose, Am American Dilemma (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1944), pp. 1065-70; and Robin W. Williams, 
Jr., The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions (New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1947), pp. 44-45. 


The conventional method of equalizing 
factors that are known and also unknown 
(by R. A. Fisher’s design of experiment) is 
to select at random both the experimental 
group that receives treatment and the con- 
trol group that serves as a reference group 
for comparison. In social research the pro- 
gram of social treatment cannot be directed 
toward a randomly selected group because 
the prevailing mores require that this treat- 
ment be directed to a group of individuals 
who are eligible because of greater need. 
Thus precise control of unknowns is impos- 
sible, and the only factors that can be con- 
trolled are factors that are known to be sig- 
nificant in the particular social situation be- 
cause of previous studies. These factors are 
controlled by various matching devices. An 
additional difficulty is that the random- 
sampling distributions of even the known 
factors are seldom known. This makes diffi- 
cult and hazardous the selection of a correct 
mathematical model. For all these reasons, 
therefore, application of the powerful tool 
of analysis of variance is certainly limited 
if not impracticable. Margaret Hagoods has 
stated the case by raising the question as to 
whether analysis of variance can be applied 
to observational data when it was invented 
to deal with experimental data. 

The dilemma of the social researcher is 
somewhat ameliorated by the setting-up of 
an alternative hypothesis—that is, it is 
softened but not solved. 

7. There exist in the average peacetime or 
democratic community certain natural re- 
cuperative social processes which operate 
without benefit of social reform or of social 
work, and these recuperative social pro- 
cesses seem to operate in and through free 
participation in group activity. 

There is plenty of evidence to support 
such a hypothesis, as I have shown.® In the 
Minneapolis housing study the control 


'group of slum residents gained on all meas- 


ures of effect during the period of observa- 
tion but did not gain as much as the resi- 


5 Statistics for Sociologists (New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock, Inc., 1941), p. 586. 


6 Experimental Designs in Sociological Research, 
Pp. 56, 69, 82, 86-90, 92, and 123. 
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dents in the housing project. Dodd’s con- 
trol villages gained in hygiene score despite 
separation from the experimental village 
that received treatment. Hill’s control 
group gained in personal adjustment, al- 
though persons in it received no counseling 
guidance. And Shulman’s control group of 
problem children also improved slightly 
without treatment. Since the presence of un- 
known factors is assumed in the hypothesis 
of natural recuperative social processes,” we 
may conclude tentatively that the gain in 
all control groups. was due to the influence 
of unknown factors. Certainly the gain 
could not have been caused by treatment. 
Hence, when the difference between the 
gain of an experimental group receiving 
treatment and the gain of a control group 
denied treatment is of a magnitude that 
would occur very infrequently in chance, we 
conclude that some allowance has been made 
for the influence of unknown factors despite 
the absence of randomization. 

The propriety of using probability tests 
on samples that are nonrandom is the next 
point that requires consideration. One would 
expect to find differences in changes be- 
tween a treated experimental group and a 
nontreated control group of an order of mag- 
nitude found very infrequently in the fluc- 
tuations of random samples, so that when, 
as in several of the studies referred to above, 
such magnitudes are in fact obtained, the 
conclusion seems reasonable that the chief 
factor responsible for the differential change 
was the treatment factor. This seems not 
unreasonable, since, as explained above, al- 
lowance has been made for the influence of 
unknown factors; and yet the net change 
over and above these factors was statisti- 
cally significant! So much for the empirical 
evidence related to the use of probability 
tests (no analytic proof is claimed). Let us 
now turn to a final consideration. 

Empirical justification for the use of prob- 
ability theory as a test of the statistical sig- 
nificance of results of experimental design 


7 My first attempt to state this hypothesis ap- 
peared in an article, ‘‘Social Participation and Social 
Intelligence,” American Sociological Review, IV 
(1939), 157-66, esp. p. 162. 


applied to the observation of specific means- 
ends schemata requires that differences in 
changes be of an order of magnitude better 
than the 5 per cent level. What then of 
small differences? The results of much so- 
cial measurement are indeterminate because 
the differences are not statistically signifi- 
cant. The reasons for this situation have 
been discussed elsewhere;® its significance 
deserves our attention here. 

The criterion we suggest is the fact of 
convergence of different kinds of evidence. 
Apart from those cases in which the differ- 
ences in change are above the 5 per cent 
level, we may still regard as significant evi- 
dence to the effect that the small differences 
are all in the same logical direction. This is 
the case because such differences constitute 
a consistent pattern, and it is generally held 
that social effects, e.g., social causation, are 
complex and multiple. In fact, a statistical 
device, the multiple critical ratio, has been 
developed to handle just such cases. There- 
fore, when small differences are all in the 
same logical direction,’ and especially if the 
computed multiple critical ratio is statisti- 
cally significant at better than the 5 per cent 
level, we may conclude that we have some 
tangible evidence as to the truth or falsity of 
the particular hypothesis under test. Final- 
ly, when differences in change, as described 
above, occur in more and more homogene- 
ous groups,’® as was in fact the case in sev- 
eral of the experimental-design studies, it 
seems not unreasonable to conclude that we 
have found evidence of a real, or what may 
be called a persistent, difference and that we 
have probably made some progress in our 
endeavor to unravel the complex of social 
causation. 

F. Stuart CHAPIN 
University of Minnesota 


8Chapin, Experimental Designs in Sociological 
Research, pp. 175-76. 


9 Ibid., pp. 37, 42. An analysis of the technical 
problems appears in my Letter to the Editor, ‘‘Ex- 
perimental Designs in Sociological Research,” Jour- 
nal of the American Statistical Association, XLIV 
(1949), 460-62. 


10 Experimental Designs in Sociological Research, 
PP- 103-7, 175-76. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


JOHN MORRIS GILLETTE, 1866-1949 


John Morris Gillette died in Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, on September 24, 1949, at 
the age of eighty-three. His death followed 
an illness of less than a day. Dr. Gillette 
joined the faculty of the University of North 
Dakota, at Grand Forks, in 1907 and found- 
ed the department of sociology and anthro- 
pology in that institution in 1908. He served 
as professor and chairman of the department 
until 1948, when he retired from active 
teaching in order to devote full time to writ- 
ing and research. 

Dr. Gillette was often referred to as the 
dean of rural sociology because of the for- 
mative influence that his pioneer works in 
the field had in this and other countries. His 
Constructive Rural Sociology (1913) and his 
Rural Sociology (1922) gained him a pre- 
eminent position in this expanding field. His 
early works in rural sociology attracted wide 
attention throughout the world, and trans- 
lations of his books were used in various 
European universities and in the Imperial 
University of Japan. 

In addition to his work in rural sociology, 
Dr. Gillette wrote books in such related 
areas as general sociology, education, the 
family, and social problems. He also pub- 
lished numerous articles and pamphlets on 
a variety of subjects, including anthropolo- 
gy, regionalism, and weather. His intellec- 
tual activity and mental acuity showed no 
signs of impairment up to the time of his 
death. His outstanding investigation of es- 
tablishing a definite scientific relation be- 
tween variable weather conditions and the 
economic status of a people, as well as re- 
search on a number of other topics, was done 
after his eightieth year. 

During his last year he was actively en- 
gaged on several projects, including a soci- 
ological interpretation of the life and times 
of the Great Plains in his life-span of eighty- 


three years. During the week of his death he 
had written me a letter about a forthcoming 
revision of our Problems of a Changing Social 
Order, to which he had been devoting con- 
siderable time and interest. Dr. Gillette had 
been a first vice-president and later became 
president of the American Sociological Socie- 
ty, an associate member of the International 
Institute of Sociology, and an advisory 
member of the Academy of Agriculture of 
Czechoslovakia. He was awarded two honor- 
ary degrees—the Doctor of Laws by Park 
College and the Doctor of Humanities by 
the University of North Dakota, where he 
had served for forty-two years. His humani- 
tarian interests brought him into numerous 
state and community activities. Among 
these were the Grand Forks City Council, 
the North Dakota State Welfare Commit- 
tee, the advisory board of the National 
Child Labor Committee, and the advisory 
committee of the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor. He had served 
also as a member of the advisory committee 
on personnel of the North Dakota State 
Workmen’s Compensation and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Division and was for a time 
vice-president and then president of the 
Grand Forks Charity Organization Society. 

Dr. Gillette received the Bachelor of Arts 
Degree from Park College in 1895 and the 
Master’s Degree from Princeton Theological 
Seminary in the same year. For a time there- 
after he preached in rural churches near 
Topeka and in the frontier town of Dodge 
City, where his sermons against saloons and 
gambling brought threats against his life. In 
1899 he was granted a Ph.D. by the Chicago 
Theological Seminary; and in 1gor1 he re- 
ceived his doctorate in sociology from the 
University of Chicago. Between 1go1 and 
1903 he served as president of the Academy 
for Young Women at Jacksonville, Illinois, 
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and from 1903 to 1907 he was professor of 
psychology and the social sciences at Valley 
State Teachers College in North Dakota. 

He was a great admirer of William James 
and, like James, had a profound respect for 
the opinions of ordinary people. Once after 
he had been talking to a woodcutter, he said 
to me, “These ordinary people wrestle with 
verities; we experts manipulate variables.” 
Students fresh from farm and village always 
delighted him. I have seen his face light up 
with a sort of vigilant expectancy when 
some admiring student offered a contrary 
observation. This easy give-and-take was 
the very heart of the Gillette teaching tech- 
nique. He never fell under the domination 
of his own vocabulary as so often happens 
as academicians lose their zest with the ac- 


quisition of academic prestige, and his grad- 
uate seminars were always a source of infec- 
tious satisfaction. There was a certain ten- 
der greatness about the man, discerned im- 
perfectly perhaps by those who never sat in 
his classroom or knew him surrounded by 
his family and intimate friends. He recog- 
nized no chosen people and no pagans, and 
he avoided identity with any group that 
might set him apart from the whole run of 
mankind. 

Dr. Gillette is survived by his wife, Mar- 
garet Carolyn Morgan Gillette; a daughter, 
Margaret K. Rockwell; and a granddaugh- 
ter, Margaret J. Rockwell, all of Grand 
Forks. 

James M. REINHARDT 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


American Association for Public Opinion 
Research.—The executive council of the 
American Association for Public Opinion 
Research has laid plans for its 1950 meetings 
to be held jointly with the World Associa- 
tion for Public Opinion Research at Lake 
Forest College, near Chicago, June 16-20. 


Bates College.—Russell Friend and 
George F. Taylor have been appointed in- 
structors in sociology. 

Anders M. Myhrman, chairman of the 
department, is on sabbatical leave and serv- 
ing as visiting lecturer at the Swedish Uni- 
versity (Abo Akademi) in Abo, Finland, 
during the first semester. He is giving a se- 
ries of lectures on American society of today. 


University of Chicago.—Heinz Sauermann 
of Johann Wolfgang Goethe University, 
Frankfurt am Main, is an exchange profes- 
sor in the division of the social sciences until 
March, delivering a series of special lectures. 

William Lloyd Warner, professor of an- 
thropology, has accepted the’Munro Lec- 
tureship at the University of Edinburgh. 
The Munro Lectureship provides for a series 
of ten lectures. Professor Warner’s subject 
will be the “Application of Social Anthro- 
pology to Contemporary Society.” He will 
spend the spring quarter in Scotland and 
England. 


Columbia University.—Paul F. Lazarsfeld 
has been appointed chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology. 


Cornell University —The department of 
sociology and anthropology announces sev- 
eral research and teaching assistantships for 
graduate students during the academic year 
1950-51. These assistantships pay up to 
$1,000 for the nine-month academic year and 
include free tuition. Ample time is allowed 
for work toward a graduate degree. 


In addition to regular course study, the 
department is currently conducting sev- 
eral large-scale research projects. One 
of these is on the impact of Western 
science and technology upon nonindus- 
trial areas of the Far East, India, and Latin 
America. Others deal with a community ap- 
proach to the study of group conflict and an 
empirical investigation of cultural values. 
Further details concerning the program or 
assistantships can be obtained from Lauris- 
ton Sharp, chairman, department of sociol- 
ogy and anthropology, Morrill Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 


Federal Security Agency—The United 
States Office of Education, in co-operation 
with the Department of State, announces 
the availability of fellowships to United 
States graudate students as provided under 
the Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations. Two gradu- 
ate students are exchanged each year be- 
tween the United States and each of the 
republics signatory to the Convention. The 
participating countries, other than the 
United States, are as follows: Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. During the 
next academic year the following countries 
probably will receive students from the 
United States: Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cos- 
ta Rica, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Venezuela. 

Graduate students in the United States 
should have the following qualifications be- 
fore applying for these fellowships: United 
States citizenship, a Bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent, the initiation or completion of 
some graduate study, a satisfactory knowl- 
edge of the language of the county to which 
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the student wishes to go, good health, moral 
character, intellectual ability, and a suitable 
plan of study or a research topic which has 
been approved by the student’s adviser or 
supervising professor. All other considera- 
tions being equal, students under thirty-five 
years of age and veterans will be given pref- 
erence. Currently controversial research proj- 
ects which would preclude the possibility of 
successful investigation should not be select- 
ed by the applicant. 

Transportation to and from the receiving 
country is paid by the United States govern- 
ment. The receiving government pays tui- 
tion and a monthly maintenance allowance. 
In some cases a small sum is allotted for 
books and incidental expenses. It may be 
necessary for the student to supplement his 
maintenance allowance from other sources 
to meet the cost-of-living expenses. 

Students desirous of making application 
should write to the Division of International 
Educational Relations, American Republics 
Section, United States Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. As soon as a sufficient 
number of well-qualified candidates have 
made application, the United States Selec- 
tion Committee will prepare panels made up 
of the names of five students for presenta- 
tion to each currently participating govern- 
ment, which in turn will choose two from 
the five for one-year fellowships. Several 
months are required before governments re- 
ceiving panels are able to make selections. 
Applications must be received by the Office 
of Education not later than February 1s, 
1950. 


University of Illinois.—J. W. Albig, chair- 
man of the department of sociology and an- 
thropology, was on leave for the fall semes- 
ter. He is in Washington, D.C., to do re- 
search and writing on two volumes which he 
has in preparation. During his absence the 
affairs of the department have been in the 
hands of an administrative committee com- 
posed of D. R. Taft, F. Znaniecki, and B. F. 
Timmons. 

Additions to the staff are E. H. Shideler, 
associate professor, formerly of the now dis- 


banded Galesburg Branch of the University 
of Illinois; and F. W. Terrien, lecturer, from 
Yale University under a joint appointment 
with the Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations of the university. There are also 
two research assistants: Helen Bond and 
Mildred L. Flebbe; and four teaching assist- 
ants: G. M. Epstein, Eleanor Godfrey, Rob- 
ert E. Richards, and Arnold A. Sio. 

Oscar Lewis, associate professor of an- 
thropology, has returned from a summer of 
anthropological field work in western Spain. 

D. E. Lindstrom, professor of rural soci- 
ology, was on leave during the fall semester. 
He has gone to Sweden, where he is making 
a study of social policy relating to rural life. 

John C. McGregor has returned from a 
summer of archeological field work in 
Arizona. 

Promotions in the department include 
J. E. Hulett, Jr., to associate professor and 
Margaret Chandler and Donald Wray to as- 
sistant professors. 

Richard Dewey is spending half time in 
research with the University of Illinois 
Small Homes Council. 


International Sociological Association.— 
The Constituent Congress of the Interna- 
tional Sociological Association, which was 
convened under the auspices of UNESCO 
and was held in Oslo, Norway, September 5-— 
II, 1949, was the first world conference on 
sociology to meet since 1937. Participating 
members came from twenty-one countries: 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Cuba, Denmark, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, India, 
Israel, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United King- 
dom, United States of America, and Uru- 
guay. The officers and members of the exec- 
utive committee who were designated to 
serve until the first congress of the associa- 
tion are: provisional president, L. Wirth 
(U.S.A.); provisional vice-presidents, G. 
Davy (France), M. Ginsberg (Great Brit- 
ain); provisional members, I. Ganon (Uru- 
guay), Th. Geiger (Denmark), H. Khosla 
(India), R. Kgnig (Switzerland), S. Os- 
sowski (Poland), and A. Zaki (Egypt). 
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E. Rinde (Norway) was appointed secre- 
tary-general and provisional treasurer of 
the association, which will have its head- 
quarters temporarily in Oslo. 

Reports were received on the state of 
sociology in the different countries repre- 
sented, and a program of activities was 
agreed upon until the first congress, which 
is tentatively planned to be held in Zurich, 
Switzerland, in early September, 1950. 
Meanwhile, the representatives at the 
meeting were requested to lay the proposal 
to affiliate with the international organiza- 
tion before their respective national socio- 
logical societies. The provisional program of 
the society includes the following objectives: 
(x) to facilitate exchanges of professors, re- 
search workers, and students of sociology 
on a world scale; (2) to decide upon means 
of promoting the exchange of documents 
concerning sociological knowledge, inquir- 
ies, and techniques; (3) to encourage socio- 
logical research in the various countries and 
co-ordination among them in research; and 
(4) to co-operate with various international 
organizations, more especially with the 
United Nations and their specialized agen- 
cies, in considering to what extent sociology 
can be of assistance in the attainment of 
their ends. 


Iowa State College—New instructors, re- 
search associates, and assistants on the 
staff include John E. Bicknell, of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta and Iowa State College; 
Kathryn Christian Collier, of Iowa State 
College; Robert M. Dimit, of Pennsylvania 
State College; Robert H. Hardt, of New 
York State Teachers College; James A. 
Lowrie, of the University of Pittsburgh; 
Blaine M. Porter, of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity; and Albert J. Shafter, of Southern 
Illinois University. 

David M. Fulcomer, now at Drew Uni- 
versity, will join the staff in February and 
direct the work in the sociology of marriage 
and the family. 


University of Kansas.—E. Gordon Erick- 
sen, formerly of the department of anthro- 
pology and sociology of the University of 
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California at Los Angeles, has joined the 
department as assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy. He will teach courses in population, 
race relations, and rural sociology. 

Edward Jackson Baur has been promoted 
to associate professor. He was the Univer- 
sity of Kansas’ delegate to the Midwest- 
International Seminar held in Denmark this 
summer, whose six-week session on “‘Meet- 
ing Human Needs in Modern Society” was 
on the topic of urban housing and planning. 

Robert G. Foster, professor of sociology 
and home economics, is acting part time as 
director of staff education at the Menninger 
Clinic, Topeka, where he also serves as mar- 
riage counselor, during the present academic 
year. 

Carlyle S. Smith, assistant professor of 
anthropology and sociology, conducted ar- 
cheological research on sites in Republic 
County, Kansas, during the summer. His 
earlier study, ‘““The Archeology of Coastal 
New York,” will be published in the Archeo- 
logical Papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

Richard Edgar and James Lowell Beers 
are assistant instructors for the present aca- 
demic year. 

Three of the instructors in sociology, 
Charles K. Warriner, George Floro, and 
Walter H. Crockett, were engaged in com- 
munity research studies for the department 
of human relations during the summer term. 

The graduate department of social work 
has announced a new curricular sequence in 
psychiatric social work. New additions to 
the staff are R. Paul Brotsman, formerly of 
George Williams College, Chicago, who be- 
comes assistant professor of social group 
work; and Helen Doyle and Lucile Cairns, 
part-time instructors in psychiatric social 
work. 


Kent State University —Kennett W. Yea- 
ger has resigned to become assistant profes- 
sor of sociology in the department of sociol- 
ogy at George Washington University. 

George Masterton, instructor of sociolo- 
gy, resigned at the end of the spring quarter 
to reside in England. He is now assistant 
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lecturer in the department of adult educa- 
tion at the University of Nottingham. 

Paul M. Houser has been appointed as- 
sociate professor. He was formerly a member 
of the department of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

Paul Oren, Jr., has been made assistant 
professor. Mr. Oren did his graduate work 
at Yale University. 

Marvin Koller has been added to the staff 
as instructor of sociology. He did his gradu- 
ate work at Ohio State University. 

Oscar Ritchie, instructor of sociology, has 
returned to the campus after a year’s leave 
of absence at the University of Wisconsin, 
where he was a Rosenwald Fellow. 


Laval University—Jean-Charles Falar- 
deau is on leave for the academic year to 
teach courses in sociology and social re- 
search at the University of Bordeaux. 


University of Mississippi.—tin the fall 
semester the sociology department was re- 
constituted as a department of sociology 
and anthropology. 

Morton B. King, Jr., professor of sociol- 
ogy, continues as chairman. 

Julian R. Tatum became associate pro- 
fessor of sociology and anthropology, spe- 
cializing in rural sociology and cultural an- 
thropology. 

William G. Haag joined the staff in Sep- 
tember from the University of Kentucky, 
where he taught anthropology and was cura- 
tor of the Museum of Anthropology. As as- 
sociate professor of anthropology he will 
offer courses in anthropology and archeology 
and conduct research and field training in 
Amerindian archeology. This work is in co- 
operation with David M. Robinson of the 
department of classics. 

Alfred C. Schnur has joined the depart- 
ment as assistant professor of sociology. He 
will work in the field of criminology and cor- 
rections, spending half his time in campus 
teaching and half in research and consulta- 
tion. Graduate work is being offered in the 
above-mentioned fields, and fellowships are 
available to qualified candidates for the 
Master’s degree. 


Regular meetings are held with the sociol- 
ogy staff at Mississippi State College for the 
purpose of co-ordinating both teaching and 
research activities, especially in the rural 
field. 


University of Missouri.—Arthur S. Emig, 
professor of sociology at the University of 
Missouri, died suddenly on September 26. 
Professor Emig had been a member of the 
staff since 1927 and had served as chairman 
of the department from 1931 to 1939. In re- 
cent years he offered courses on the family 
and sociological theory. 

Warren A. Peterson, a candidate for the 
doctorate at the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed instructor in the department 
of sociology. 


National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
Inc.—The Second Mental Health Assembly 
of the World Federation for Mental Health 
met in Geneva, Switzerland, from August 
22 to 27, 1949, at which time it completed 
plans for its activities during the coming 
year. J. R. Rees (England) was appointed 
director-general and Kenneth Soddy (Eng- 
land) secretary. The offices of the Federa- 
tion will continue to be located temporarily 
at 19 Manchester Street, London W. 1, 
England. The new president of the Federa- 
tion is André Repond of Switzerland, who 
replaces J. R. Rees. The vice-president for 
1949-50 is William Line of Toronto, Cana- 
da. Frank Fremont-Smith (U.S.A.) has sub- 
mitted his resignation as treasurer, and 
M. K. el Kholy of Egypt has accepted the 
post of acting treasurer. George S. Steven- 
son, medical director of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, remains as a 
member of the executive board, and Leo H. 
Bartemeier of Detroit has been appointed to 
the executive board as an alternate. 

To maintain an office and secretariat at 
Geneva and to bring the executive commit- 
tee from the ends of the earth twice yearly 
calls for an annual income of $120,000. A 
British contributor recently gave £2,500 for 
three years toward the salary of a medical 
director; and the Josiah Macy, Jr., Founda- 
tion, of the United States, has just offered 
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$15,000 a year for three years, a donation to 
be made without conditions for the first 
year but which, after that, will be given only 
if the Federation can raise $60,000 yearly 
by its own efforts. 


National Mental Health Foundation, Inc. 
—A new edition of Some Special Problems of 
Children—A ged Two to Five Years has just 
been published by the National Mental 
Health Foundation in association with the 
New York Committee on Mental Hygiene 
of the State Charities Aid Association. This 
booklet contains the complete text of the 
eight pamphlets written by Dr. Nina Ride- 
nour and issued in 1947 by the New York 
Committee on Mental Hygiene. The new 
edition is designed as an aid to parents, 
teachers, and others who work with young 
children, as well as college and university 
students. Because of economies resulting 
from large printings and from the use of 
mass-distribution techniques, the booklet is 
offered at very low prices. It may be ordered 
from the National Mental Health Founda- 
tion, Inc., 1520 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, 
Pennsylvania. 


University of Nebraska.—Alan P. Bates, 
recently of the University of Washington, 
has been appointed to an instructorship, Mr. 
Bates is in charge of the administration and 
instruction in the multisectioned, one-year 
course in principles of sociology. 


University of North Carolina.—Gordon 
W. Blackwell, Lee M. Brooks, and S. H. 
Hobbs, Jr., are co-authors of Church and 
Community in the South (John Knox Press.) 

Joffre Coe devoted a major part of the 
past summer to archeological research in 
North Carolina. 

Leo Crespi will join the department of 
sociology and anthropology and the depart- 
ment of psychology as professor of social 
psychology and research professor in the In- 
stitute for Research in Social Science in the 
spring. He has been teaching in Princeton 
University and is now completing a special 
European assignment in public opinion re- 
search for Military Government. 

John Gillin has been reappointed to the 
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National Research Council for 1949-52, rep- 
resenting the American Anthropological As- 
sociation. He is also serving as a member of 
the Research Advisory Committee of the 
United States Children’s Bureau. 

Harriet L. Herring is author of Passing of 
the Mill Village: Revolution in a Southern 
Institution. (University of North Carolina 
Press). 

Reuben Hill joined the department in 
September, having resigned from Iowa 
State College. As professor of sociology and 
research professor in the Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science he will give courses 
in marriage and family relationships and 
carry on research in these fields, continuing 
the work of the late Professor Ernest R. 
Groves. His study, Families under Stress: 
Adjustment to the Crisis of War Separation 
and Reunion, has just been published (Har- 
per & Bros.). 

Guy B. Johnson is continuing his research 
in Robeson County, North Carolina, where 
he is studying a triracial community. 

Harold D. Meyer was the delegate from 
the United States to a special Conference of 
the Advisory Committee on Recreation of 
the International Labor Office of the United 
Nations, held in Geneva in November. Pro- 
fessor Meyer is director of the North Caroli- 
na Recreation Commission. 

E. William Noland has come to the de- 
partment from the University of Iowa. He is 
professor of the newly created chair in indus- 
trial sociology and research professor in this 
field in the Institute for Research in Social 
Science. In addition to his teaching, Profes- 
sor Noland has done considerable work in 
personnel and public relations in industry 
and is co-author with E. Wight Bakke of the 
recently released Workers Wanted: A Study 
of Employer’s Hiring Policies, Preferences, 
and Practices (Harper & Bros.). 

Howard W. Odum has received the Mas- 
ter Breeder Award of the American Jersey 
Cattle Club for his “outstanding accom- 
plishments” and “notable contribution” in 
his genetic line-breeding experiments in de- 
veloping the Royal Louisoxfords in which he 
followed balanced line breeding rather than 
overspecialization. 
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Daniel O. Price will be visiting lecturer at 
Harvard University in the spring term of the 
current academic year. 

Rupert B. Vance has been appointed a 
consultant to the Committee on Demo- 
graphic Studies of the United Nations to as- 
sist in the preparation of a report on pre- 
requisites to international migration. Profes- 
sor Vance continues his services as a member 
of the Technical Advisory Committee to the 
1950 Census of Population. 


Oberlin College——James B. McKee, for- 
merly of the University of Wisconsin, has 
joined the department of sociology and an- 
thropology as an instructor. 


Prairie View A. & M. College.—In Sep- 
tember, Dean S. Yarbrough became profes- 
sor and head of the departments of sociolo- 
gy, social service, and research. Dr. Yar- 
brough comes from the college of education 
and industrial arts, Wilberforce, Ohio, 
where he was formerly chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology. At Prairie View he 
succeeds Henry A. Bullock, who resigned to 
accept a similar position at Dillard Univer- 
sity. 


Rhode Island State College-——Two new 
professors have been added to the depart- 
ment of sociology: Irving Spaulding and 
Robert V. Garner, who, with L. Guy Brown 
and Helen E. Carpenter, make a staff of 
four. Courses are offered in general sociology 
and anthropology, with two basic courses, 
foundations of sociology and foundations of 
social psychology. 


Saint Louis University.—A course on the 
American communist movement is being 
offered in the sociology curriculum by the 
Rev. William A. Nolan, S.J., who received 
his doctorate from Fordham University and 
has done extensive research on communism. 
This social-psychology course on the com- 
munist movement will show the tactics used 
by the party in America, their effectiveness, 
and the motivations of party members. 

A course on the social classes is being con- 
ducted by the Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., 
who received his doctorate at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. It is a consideration of mod- 


ern social problems arising from the indus- 
trial revolution and of the solving of them in 
the light of the encyclicals. 

Clement S. Mihanovich, director of the 
department of sociology, is the author of 
two forthcoming books, Current Social Prob- 
lems and Principles of Juvenile Delinquency 
(Bruce Publishing Co.). 

Joseph Mundi, who received his Master’s 
degree in sociology here, has been appointed 
instructor in sociology at St. Thomas Col- 
lege, St. Paul. 

The 1949-50 enrolment in the sociology 
department is forty-six undergraduate and 
thirty-six graduate majors. 


University of South Dakota.—In Septem- 
ber two new members were added to the 
staff: Albert Blumenthal, as associate pro- 
fessor, who came from the College of Puget 
Sound, where he had held the position as 
chairman of the department of sociology; 
and Wesley R. Hurt, who came from the 
University of Michigan. Mr. Hurt is direc- 
tor of the museum of the university and 
teaches courses in anthropology. 

Two thirteen-week series of discussions 
on home-building and family relationships 
are being broadcast over the local univer- 
sity station by Dr. and Mrs. Forrest Weller. 


Temple University—John Stewart Bur- 
gess, who retired from the chairmanship of 
the department of sociology in June, 
passed away on August 16, at his home in 
Claremont, California. 

He was born at Pennington, New Jersey, 
on July 12, 1883, and educated at Lawrence- 
ville and Princeton, graduating from the lat- 
ter institution in 1905, cum laude. He at- 
tended Oberlin College as a graduate stu- 
dent in 1907-8 and again later in 1915~16. 
He also studied at Union Theological Semi- 
nary. He received his Master’s degree from 
Columbia in 1909 and his Doctor of Philoso- 
phy degree in 1928. He began his profession- 
al work in Kyota, Japan, as a teacher of 
commercial subjects and served as a volun- 
teer in the YMCA. In 1909 he went to 
Peiping under the auspices of Princeton 
University and soon became metropolitan 
secretary for the YMCA. In that capacity 
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he led in the establishment of modern social 
work and was instrumental in organizing a 
student social service club as well as a feder- 
ation of community councils. He was also 
active in famine relief and established a ma- 
ternity hospital. In 1919 he was called to be- 
come chairman of the first department of 
sociology at Yenching University and in 
1928 organized the university’s College of 
Applied Sciences. He was a trustee of the 
Princeton-Yenching Foundation. For sev- 
eral summers Professor Burgess was chair- 
man of the faculty of the Wellesley Insti- 
tute of Social Progress and, during the war, 
served as a consultant in the Welfare Divi- 
sion of UNRRA and as a training officer for 
persons going to China with that organiza- 
tion. In 1930 he went to Pomona College in 
California to accept an associate professor- 
ship in sociology. After three years at Po- 
mona he was asked to go to Temple Univer- 
* sity to become chairman of the growing de- 
partment of sociology. He remained there 
for fifteen years, where, in addition to his 
teaching, he took an active and dynamic 
part in student-faculty relations and com- 
munity activities. He introduced one of the 
first courses in the country in marriage and 
family relations, in which he wrote an excel- 
lent syllabus which became widely used. 

He is survived by his widow, Stella C. 
Fisher Burgess, and two sons, David and 
Vinton. 


University of Utah—William M. Mc- 
Phee, assistant professor of sociology and 
clinical psychologist in the Bureau of Stu- 
dent Counsel, who was an American dele- 
gate to the Second World Mental Health 
Assembly held in Geneva, was appointed to 
serve on the committee dealing with the 
mental health of the college student. 

Kimball Young, professor and chairman 
of the department of sociology, Northwest- 
ern University, will conduct an Institute in 
Social Psychology at the University of Utah, 
February 23—March 5, 1950. 

Lowry Nelson, professor of sociology at 
the University of Minnesota, will teach 
courses in rural social institutions and rural 
community organization during the spring 
quarter. 
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The graduate school of social work has 
launched its second year of graduate train- 
ing leading to the M.S.W. degree. Arthur L. 
Beeley is chairman of the department of so- 
ciology and dean of the graduate school of 
social work. 


Vanderbilt University—Emiflio Willems 
has assumed his duties as visiting professor 
of anthropology in the department of sociol- 
ogy and also is associated with the Institute 
for Brazilian Studies. He comes to Vander- 
bilt University from the University of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. he is the editor (1939-49) of 
Sociologia. His studies have been of cultural 
change in immigrant and native peasant 
communities. 

Olen E. Leonard, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, has been appointed professor 
of sociology. 

Roy A. Clifford, also of the University of 
Texas, has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor. He is now finishing a manuscript on his 
studies in Bolivia. 

Clark S$. Knowlton, recipient of the Si- 
mon Bolivar Fellowship (1949-50), will 
leave in January for field studies in Brazil. 


Wayne University—The National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health of the United States 
Public Health Service is financing a project 
entitled “Cultural and Psychiatric Factors 
in the Mental Health of the Hutterites” at 
the university, under the direction of Joseph 
W. Eaton of the department of sociology 
and anthropology, with James Clark Molo- 
ney, M.D., of the College of Medicine as 
psychiatric consultant. Involved in the 
study is an investigation of the patterns of 
minority-group adjustment to majority prej- 
udice and hostility which have grown up 
among the Hutterites with the result that 
they have not developed the defense mecha- 
nisms commonly observed among Jews or 
Negroes. 


West Virginia University—Ann Garver, 
previously of the University of Minnesota, 
is now an instructor in the department of 
sociology. Her principal interest is in popu- 
lation analysis. 
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Race and Culture. By Ropert E. Park. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950. Pp. xvii+4oo. 
$5.00. 

The editors of this volume have rendered a 
distinct service to the intelligent lay public as 
well as to sociologists in collecting and publish- 
ing the major contributions of the late Professor 
Park to the sociological study of race and cul- 
ture contacts. In this volume there are twenty- 
nine articles and essays (one unpublished) writ- 
ten by Park over a period of thirty-two years, 
together with an autobiographical note, dic- 
tated to his secretary, which was found among 
his papers after his death. Six of the essays are 
introductions to books written by his students, 
which are, in fact, as Park indicates in one essay, 
interpretations of the studies in terms of their 
significance for the study of race and culture 
contacts. 

The twenty-nine contributions are presented 
in four parts: “Culture and Civilization”; 
“Race Relations”; “Racial Attitudes”; and 
“The Marginal Man.” The classification of the 
materials under these four headings grew natu- 
rally out of the contents of the articles and es- 
says. The six essays in the first part are con- 
cerned with the distinction, which Park regard- 
ed as fundamental, between culture, which is 
characteristic of a homogeneous society with a 
moral order, and civilization, which grows out of 
a heterogeneous territorial group. The second 
part, which contains ten essays on race relations 
in various parts of the world, opens with “The 
Nature of Race Relations,”’ which may become 
a classical statement of the problem for socio- 
logical research. The nine essays comprising the 
third part are concerned with the role of atti- 
tudes in race prejudice, race consciousness, so- 
cial distance, and the conflict and fusion of cul- 
tures. As the heading of the fourth part indi- 
cates, the four essays in the last section deal 
with “the marginal man,” in whose mind “the 
moral turmoil” occasioned by new culture con- 
tacts manifests itself and “the processes of 
civilization and progress” can be studied. 

The key to the unique character of Park’s 
contribution to the study of race and culture 
contacts may be found in the brief autobio- 


graphical note at the beginning of the volume. 
There he says that his first interest in sociology 
developed as the result of reading Goethe’s 
Faust and that, like Faust, he became tired of 
books and wanted to see the world of men. He 
gained an opportunity to see the world of men 
by becoming a newspaper reporter. He became 
convinced of the importance of accurate and 
adequate reporting of current events in the his- 
torical process. Interest in the newspaper sent 
him back to the university. He did graduate 
work at Ann Arbor and Harvard and then 
spent four years in Europe, where he received 
his only formal instruction in sociology, listen- 
ing to the lectures of Simmel. After returning to 
the United States he went to Tuskegee to spend 
seven days seeing the Negro before helping in 
advertising atrocities in the Belgian Congo. As 
it turned out, he remained seven years, roaming 
over the South. Thus, from the school, Park re- 
turned once more to see the world of men. 


His movement from the schoolroom to the 
world of men, then to the university, and his re- 
turn to the world of men, are more than sym- 
bolic of the manner in which Park developed 
his sociological theories concerning race and 
culture contacts. According to Park, sociological 
theory should grow out of contacts with human 
beings and the study of human behavior, and 
sociological thoeries should be tested by life- 
situations. Therefore, Park did not write in the 
field of sociological theory in the conventional 
manner. For theories to have any meaning, 
they must show how things hang together in a 
significant relationship, and such knowledge 
should enable one to act more intelligently in 
regard to the behavior of man in society. In the 
classroom he assumed the same attitude toward 
the subject in hand as he did in the American 
South or in South Africa. He wanted to see the 
world of men or study concrete human situa- 
tions. Consequently, as Professor Hughes says 
in the Preface, he made students curious about 
themselves and seemed more concerned in learn- 
ing from the students than in imparting knowl- 
edge in the conventional sense. Because he was 
always a reporter, seeing the world of men and 
reporting what he saw, his style of writing was 
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always informal and showed nothing of the 
stiltedness of academic writing. 

Although Park wrote in an informal manner, 
all his writings reflect the basic theoretical 
frame of reference in which he studied the phe- 
nomena of race and culture contacts. This 
frame of reference—competition, conflict, ac- 
commodation, and assimilation—he regarded as 
forming the four basic processes of social inter- 
action. The medium of interaction was commu- 
nication. Although Park often quoted John 
Dewey’s statement that society continues to 
exist not only by communication but in com- 
munication, Park’s insistence upon the impor- 
tance of the role of communication in the social 
process stemmed from his experience with news- 
paper reporting. The distinction which he 
made between the type of social groups which 
are characterized by the moral solidarity found 
in the family and such territorial groups as the 
urban community revolves about the nature of 
social contacts or the nature of communication 
between individuals. In fact, in analyzing the 
nature of race and culture contacts within the 
sociological frame of reference which he em- 
ployed, he was concerned with the question of 
the nature of social contacts. 

Park did not regard the frame of reference as 
one representing necessarily chronological stages 
in the development of race and culture contacts. 
When different races or people with divergent 
cultural backgrounds are brought into contact, 
their relations may pass through “stages,” or 
their relations may be in more than one “stage” 
at the same time. But for the purposes of logical 
analysis, the processes of social interaction may 
be classified into four phases. In the first phase, 
when there is an ecological organization of hu- 
man relations, relations between races are sym- 
biotic or not truly social. Since some kind of 
economic organization emerges from the symbi- 
otic relations of different races, it is necessary 
to institute controls, which are essentially politi- 
cal. Out of the political organization grows some 
kind of moral order, with its distinctive culture. 
It appears that, while Park thought that the so- 
ciologist should have interest in the ecological, 
economic, and political aspects or phases of 
race and culture contacts, his primary concern 
was with that phase dealing with personality 
and culture. Park’s essays are concerned prima- 
rily with this phase of race and culture con- 
tacts, and such concepts as social distance, cul- 
ture conflict, and the marginal man are related 
to this same phase. 


As I reread these essays and reflected upon 
my association with Park not only as a student 
but more especially during informal contacts, 
the above seems to be the essence of the socio- 
logical theory which guided his studies in the 
field of race and culture contacts. Like all scien- 
tific theories, his theory involved many hypoth- 
eses to be tested. Unfortunately, it appears 
that, with the exception of a relatively few 
books, which were written under his guidance— 
one is almost inclined to say “inspiration” rath- 
er than “guidance”—his students have failed to 
test these hypotheses. Since Park was a great 
teacher, there has been a tendency to regard his 
work as an ipse dixit rather than as fructifying 
ideas for research. Yet this is the very attitude 
against which Park cautioned his students. 
Learning for Park was something secular, ever 
changing and growing. In “A Memorandum on 
Rote Learning” in the part dealing with “Cul- 
ture and Civilization,” he has something to say 
on the effect of the written word’s becoming 
sacred on mental development. Park was con- 
stantly learning about race and culture con- 
tacts. Consistent with his attitude toward learn- 
ing, Park did not undertake formal field studies, 
but he traveled widely and read every source 
which would throw light on the problem of race 
and culture contacts. The reading of his essays 
will show that such biological factors as racial 
temperament and instincts were less important 
in the later essays than in the earlier. If one 
might criticize Park for neglect of economic and 
political factors in some of his earlier essays, his 
later ones reveal a tendency to take into account 
such factors; but he maintained that personality 
and culture were the chief concern of the sociolo- 
gist. 

Although with the possible exception of the 
essay, “The Nature of Race Relations,” Park 
never attempted a systematic presentation of a 
sociological theory of race relations and cultural 
contacts, he contributed, as Hughes points out, 
more ideas to the subject than any other social 
scientist. This has been apparent to some spe- 
cialists in the field. The publication of these es- 
says in a single volume at this time will acquaint 
a larger group of social scientists with the signifi- 
cance of Park’s contribution for the study of the 
critical problems of race and culture contacts in 
the modern world. This collection of essays 
could be used as a text in an advanced or gradu- 
ate course in the field, serving as a basis for 
further study and research. However, the book 
should have a wider usefulness. Because of 
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Park’s readable and informal style, it can be 
read by the layman. Thus, through the commu- 
nication (a process upon which Park placed so 
much emphasis) of this knowledge, men can 
play a more intelligent role in meeting the de- 
mands of the emerging new world organization 
involving new patterns of race relations. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


The Pollsters: Public Opinion, Politics, and Dem- 
ocratic Leadership. By Linpsay ROoGERs. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. Pp. xi+ 
239. $2.75. 

This is the first full-length attack on the work 
of the public opinion polling industry. Professor 
Rogers must be credited with the courage to 
speak out in the face of professional, as well as 
commercial, sentiment. Those who think exag- 
gerated his forewarning that charges of antisci- 
entific or of antidemocratic inclinations will be 
leveled at critics of the pollsters should take a 
look at one review which expressed the thought 
that the book’s imprimatur should have been 
not Knopf’s but Sheed and Ward’s. 

The main thesis of the book is this: The poll- 
sters do not measure that public opinion to 
which the theorists of democracy assign basic 
importance. The pollsters do not do this; yet 
they claim that they do. Furthermore, despite 
occasional disavowals, they will continue to 
overstate their importance to the democratic 
process because their services will be bought by 
newspapers only if people believe public opinion 
polls have something vital to say. Herein lies the 
danger of influencing both the public and its 
leaders to champion a form of direct democracy 
wherein the polling industry’s frequent opinion 
reports will transport remote places and huge 
populations to a town-hall meeting—the folly 
of which Rogers states very well. He could have 
helped the reader to appreciate the threat bet- 
ter, however, by gathering together what infor- 
mation exists on the way elected officials are ac- 
tually using public opinion polls. 

One part of the book is puzzling. Reluctant, 
perhaps, to go on record as saying that straw 
polls are worthless, the author points to some 
useful purposes that the polls can serve. They 
can estimate the strength of pressure groups: 
they can explode the myth of a public taboo; 
they can help the public administrator; they can 
enable local communities to know themselves 


better; they can show the public’s lack of infor- 
mation. This is no mean list of accomplish- 
ments, but it is hard to understand why the 
criticisms which Rogers made earlier in the 
book do not apply in these circumstances. The 
definition of “public opinion” in these cases 
would still be a mystery; the respondent’s de- 
gree of conviction would remain vague; his 
qualifications would not be expressed; inter- 
viewing would continue to be highly subjective; 
the opinions expressed might not be privately 
thought or believed or desired; questions might 
still be ambiguously phrased; and so on. All 
these criticisms Rogers makes of the pollsters 
generally, and circumstances do not seem to be 
extenuating in these particular cases. One must 
conclude that Rogers’ sustained attack wavered 
for a moment. 

Still, what distinguishes the author’s criti- 
cism from others is, for one thing, his forthright- 
ness. The public opinion polling industry in- 
volves shifts of personnel from the commercial 
to the academic environment and back again. 
As a consequence, the practitioners are never 
sure in which area they may next be seeking a 
job, and they often become expert at avoiding 
one another’s toes. The more academic workers 
in this field, it should be insisted, despite their 
protests, are not immune to the peculiarities of 
their allies (cf. Herbert Blumer, “Public Opin- 
ion and Public Opinion Polling,” American So- 
ciological Review, October, 1948, p. 542). Stand- 
ing outside this circle, Rogers has not its hesita- 
tions. To anyone who believes him too hard on 
the pollsters the answer should be given—they 
deserve it. A scholar outraged at ma!practices 
should not conceal his indignation. 

But, more important, what distinguishes the 
book is its unwillingness to probe too deeply into 
the technical problems of straw polling when the 
theoretical ones have not even been faced. There 
have been other lengthy criticisms of the poll- 
sters, but they have been confined to problems 
like scaling techniques, administration, and 
sampling. Rogers reviews these criticisms, too, 
but he sets himself another task. He is going to 
prick the presumptions of the pollsters, one by 
one. And he does this essentially by placing the 
pollsters’ so-called “public opinion” alongside 
the public opinion of political philosophers like 
Edmund Burke, thus laying bare an incompati- 
bility. 

As a result, Rogers’ book has a philosophic 
air about it. Yet it is not a philosophical work. 
The author is concerned only in calling the 
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pollsters to heel—the heel of democratic theory. 
Here, perhaps, he is a little too harsh. Not only 
the pollsters but the American public at large 
has no consistent theory of representative de- 
mocracy. And the political scientist especially is 
at fault) although this by no means excuses the 
blatancy of the pollsters) for not trying harder 
to clarify and direct American practice, which 
at present is a mélange of both representative 
and direct democracy. 

One wishes, indeed, that certain pertinent 
philosophical questions had been treated. There 
is an epistemological issue connected with the 
problem of objectivity—Can the questions in an 
interview ever be phrased so as to avoid bias? 
And another is connected with the problem of 
sampling an organic structure, an irreversible 
process—Can the relevant characteristics of a 
human population in changing elections and 
changing issues be foreseen? A simple but seri- 
ous semantic point is involved in the pollsters’ 
use of the word “‘issue,’”’ which seems to be de- 
fined in practice as whatever the pollsters say is 
an issue. Then there is an ontological problem 
implicit in the very idea of public opinion. Had 
Rogers taken a different stand, he would have 
found himself deep in speculative philosophy. 

The stand he does take is implicitly conserva- 
tive. It is a position determined by the repri- 
manding character of the book. The goal is the 
status quo ante pollsteri. If one sympathizes with 
this stand, one should not object that the au- 
thor himself has given no adequate definition of 
public opinion. Rogers has not claimed that 
anything more than the ballot box is his wish. 

In unmistakable terms he has told the poll- 
sters that the concept of public opinion is not 
something to toy with. He has also advised his 
readers that a public opinion bearing no rela- 
tion to republican government can be—nay, 
ought to be—ignored. Within this setting 
Rogers has written a spirited and effective book. 


SEBASTIAN DE GRAZIA 
University of Chicago 


Communications in Modern Society: Fifteen 
Studies of the Mass Media Prepared for the 
University of Illinois Institute of Communica- 
tions Research. Edited by WILBUR SCHRAMM. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1948. 
Pp. vi+252. $4.00. 


The last decade has seen a rising tide of inter- 
est in what is loosely called “mass communica- 
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tion.” Nor is this interest confined to any one 
group of practitioners, theorists, or research 
personnel. To facilitate examination of some as- 
pects of this expanding field, a number of special 
research “institutes” have been established. 
One of these is now located at the University of 
Illinois, and the present volume grew out of a 
conference on mass communication sponsored 
by that institution early in 1948. 

The topics treated in this volume are or- 
ganized into a number of particular sections. 
Siebert’s and Kintner’s papers on “Problems of 
Control, Extent, and Support” present, among, 
other things, a reasonable case for free enter- 
prise with a minimum of governmental control 
as against outright state ownership and opera- 
tion. Nixon’s comments on the widespread mis- 
understanding of the decline in the number of 
competitive newspapers are timely. As Nixon 
points out, competition is not necessarily the 
father of good trade in matters of news cover- 
age or responsible editorializing, as Morris L. 
Ernst has so frequently argued. 

The section on “Problems of Process and 
Channels” consists of a brief but excellent state- 
ment on the psychology of the communication 
process by Hovland, a review of the effects of 
motion pictures by Dale, and a suggestive paper 
by Lowenthal on the sociology of literature, 
which deals not merely with the “‘social’”’ mes- 
sage of certain literary products but with the 
larger place of literature in relation to a society 
and its culture of a given time and place. 

In the section “Problems of Audiences” Naf- 
ziger and Wilson analyze newspaper and radio 
audiences, respectively, and Beville presents an 
informative and stimulating picture of what we 
may expect from television, FM broadcasting, 
and facsimile reproduction of news. There is a 
section on “‘Problems of Social Effect,”’ by Ivey, 
Hart, and Berelson. The final section “Prob- 
lems of Responsibility” includes a paper by 
Lazarsfeld on “The Place of Criticism in the 
Management of Mass Communications,’’ one 
by Casey on “Professional Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility in the Press,” and a concluding 
piece by Blakely on the responsibility of an 
editor “‘to get and keep freedom from the busi- 
ness side of the paper [and] to use that freedom 
properly in the public interest.” 

There is a useful annotated bibliography of 
one hundred titles of books and articles on vari- 
ous aspects of mass communication, but there is 
no index. 

As is likely to be the case in such symposia, 
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the papers vary somewhat in quality and writ- 
ing, but on the whole thev are of high order. To 
this reviewer the most serious fault of such vol- 
umes is that they are neither sufficiently popu- 
lar in appeal to reach a wide public which 
might benefit from such information and inter- 
pretation nor sufficiently technical to be of 
much help to the student concerned with re- 
search. While some of the authors mention 
different topics for research, none of them offers 
much help and was not expected to do so. Yet 
we are in serious need of a volume combining a 
presentation of important topics for research 
with a handbook of methodology on how to 
tackle them. To cite one concrete example: Of 
all the areas, most difficult to study is that hav- 
ing to do with the effects of mass communica- 
tion on the individual and the group. Certainly 
the contributions on this matter are still scanty 
and suggestions as to methods for discovering 
such effects rather embryonic. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
Northwestern University 


The Spirit of Revolution in 1789. By CORNWELL 
B. RoceErs. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1949. Pp. ix+363. $5.00. 

This volume, written by a historian prima- 
tily for an audience of historians, is a study of 
fluctuating public opinion in a period of rapid 
social change. An attempt is made to draw in- 
ferences concerning the collective sensitivities 
of the people during the first year of the French 
Revolution through an analysis of the political 
songs popular at that time. The author justifies 
this study on the ground that popular music, 
like the Mexican corrido and the provincial 
ballad of Breton, was one of the most important 
mediums of communication in a population that 
was largely illiterate. 

As a historian Rogers is concerned with giv- 
ing a description and interpretation of a unique 
series of events. However, his discussion is of in- 
terest to sociologists, especially those con- 
cerned with the study of elementary collective 
behavior. Of particular interest is the author’s 
discussion of the manner in which some of the 
songs became symbols of allegiance to the vari- 
ous factions involved in the revolutionary strug- 
gle and the manner in which deliberate use was 
made of such songs by those recognizing their 
propaganda value. 

In his attempt to reconstruct the state of 
public opinion from this evidence the author 


draws inferences which on the whole are quite 
plausible, although they do not necessarily fol- 
low from the data presented. It is conceivable 
that other interpretations, equally plausible, are 
possible, and other historians of the French Rev- 
olution will probably take issue with Rogers on 
several points. The task to which the author has 
addressed himself, however, is one of great diffi- 
culty. His generalizations are supported by a 
careful selection of evidence, but even if he had 
attempted a formal content analysis of all the 
available songs, several difficulties would still re- 
main. (1) Although a historian can ascertain the 
authenticity of a document containing the lyrics, 
there is no way of finding out just how popular 
each song was in 1789. (2) The analysis of the 
lyrics alone, while revealing, gives only an in- 
complete picture. The melody or the appropri- 
ateness of some clever twist might have been 
important factors. (3) In all content analysis it 
is important to recognize that meanings are not 
inherent in symbols. Meanings also depend upon 
the perspectives and sensitivities of the people, 
and the manner in which symbols are inter- 
preted cannot be ascertained by examining 
what is intrinsic in the symbols alone. 
Although Rogers acknowledges a debt to 
some psychoanalysts for providing a frame- 
work within which to make his analyses, stu- 
dents sympathetic to the psychoanalytic ap- 
proach will probably be disappointed; for, in 
general, psychoanalytic concepts and theories 
are not used. In the judgment of the reviewer, it 
is indeed unfortunate that the author was not 
familiar with the writings of Robert E. Park and 
his students in the field of collective behavior. 
The author has undertaken an ambitious 
task, and the shortcomings of this volume from 
a sociological standpoint arise largely out of the 
lack of data providing a more detailed and inti- 
mate account of the experiences of the people. 
Although nothing can be done now about data 
that were not recorded in 1789, this study pro- 
vides suggestions and a challenge to sociologists 
who could get such data for a study of our own 
rapidly changing society. In recent years public 
opinion has been studied largely through polling 
techniques and the analysis of the content of the 
mediums of mass communication. Valuable as 
these techniques are, further insights into the 
nature of our society could be obtained through 
a more careful study of the various forms of 
mass behavior—such as popular music. In this 
area of activity people are continually selecting 
the songs that they find appealing, and a song 
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becomes popular largely through a convergence 
of millions of selections. The investigation of 
this class of phenomena, then, might prove to be 
a particularly fertile source for insights into the 
nature of the shared sensitivities of the people. 


TAMOTSU SHIBUTANI 
University of Chicago 


Géographie électorale de lArdéche sous la 
Troisiéme République. By ANDRE SIEGFRIED. 
Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1949. Pp. 139. 
Fr. 250. 

This volume, the ninth publication in a post- 
war series of studies in political sociology 
sponsored by the National Foundation of the 
Political Sciences, carries forward the systemat- 
ic investigation of the ecological aspects of 
French regionalism and voting behavior begun 
by M. Siegfried in 1913 with his Tableau poli- 
tique de la France de Vouest. The present re- 
search is evidently part of a forthcoming study 
to cover the entire area between the Rhone, the 
Cevennes, and the Pyrenees—the Midi. The au- 
thor does not contend that the department of 
Ardéche constitutes an accurate sample of this 
region. From the standpoint of understanding 
national political behavior, however, its marginal 
position and consequent internal cleavages ren- 
der it perhaps more suitable than a culturally 
more homogeneous department would be for an 
analysis, in miniature, of the operative forces 
and tensions underlying the French political 
system. 

Ardéche lies at the southeastern corner of the 
Massif Central and slopes steeply from its 
mountainous western reaches to its eastern bor- 
der, the Rhone River, two of whose tributaries 
trifurcate the department and project valleys 
deep into the plateau and hill country. Thus the 
departmental boundaries produce the interest- 
ing political attributes of demographic affinities 
both with central France and with the Mediter- 
ranean littoral. Upon the basic elements of 
geography and population the author textually 
superimposes the conditioning influences of pro- 
ductive organization and types of employment, 
social structure, religious affiliation, and exter- 
nal contacts with neighboring regional centers of 
culture and national administraticn. He then 
traces historically by a series of election maps 
and charts the geographical distribution of the 
party vote of Ardéche’s thirty-one cantons in 
seventeen elections from 1871 to 1936. (His in- 
dex of political affiliation, interestingly enough, 


is majority vote in the canton for “the parties of 
the Right” or “the parties of the Left,” produc- 
ing an impression of a dichotomized rather than 
a pulverized electorate.) Over these seventy 
years he finds a striking degree of stability in the 
voting affiliation of the cantons; only four out of 
thirty-one cantons failed to give a majority of 
their ballots (a plurality of registered voters) to 
the parties of either Right or Left in fourteen of 
the seventeen elections. The factors that seem 
to correlate most highly with cantonal political 
affiliation are altitude and intensity of Catholic 
religious conformity as measured by serious ob- 
servance of church functions ad percentage of 
the young female population going to the free 
church schools. The mountainous cantons with 
the high percentages of young girls attending 
Catholic church schools consistently vote for the 
parties of the Right. The valley and low-altitude 
cantons vote for the parties of the Left. Al- 
though only 12 per cent of the department’s 
population is Protestant, Protestantism is ap- 
parently highly correlated with Leftist voting. 
From the analysis of voting statistics, neither 
density of population, farm ownership, nor em- 
ployment status (Ardéche has no large cities or 
industrial proletariat) appears as significant as 
the topographical and religious factors in influ- 
encing voting behavior. In sum, Ardéche pre- 
sents a picture of a primarily agricultural and 
small-town population, intermixed with a num- 
ber of government and railroad employees, cast- 
ing a numerical plurality fairly consistently for 
the parties of the Left, except when religious is- 
sues or church policies enter into the campaign, 
when the Rightist party vote is swelled by nor- 
mal nonvoters to a total equaling or slightly 
greater than that of the moderate and extreme 
socialist parties. 


In an all too brief final chapter, M. Siegfried 
compares the voting complexion of Ardéche 
arrondissements with the votes of their represent- 
atives in the National Chamber of Deputies. 
This leads him to underline the oft-noted lack of 
correspondence in France between the ideologi- 
cal affiliation of voters and the legislative behav- 
ior of their elected representatives. Siegfried’s 
analysis of the Ardéchoisian microcosm does not 
result, as might have been expected, in an in- 
dictment of the morality of politicians or the de- 
fects of the multi-party system as a mechanism 
for co-ordinating popular sentiment with gov- 
ernment policy. His conclusion is that the in- 
stability of French cabinents under the Third 
Republic was related to a deep-seated cleavage 
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in the electorate itself. In this view, under the 
Third Republic, French voters for the Rightist 
parties of legitimacy, the church, and private 
enterprise lacked any fundamental sense of iden- 
tification with the government in times of inter- 
nal crisis, while the ideological adherents to the 
symbols of liberty, governmental enterprise, 
and popular welfare retained an antigovernmen- 
tal bias that was reflected in withdrawal of 
Leftist deputies’ support from their own cabi- 
nets when essential measures of tax, military, or 
fiscal policy were at stake. One wishes heartily 
that the author had extended his statistical re- 
search forward into the elections during the Oc- 
cupation and Liberation, thereby justifying 
more explicit conclusions as to whether develop- 
ments during the last ten years have verified his 
thesis that, although political issues and party 
organization may change, through time the cul- 
tural and geographic determinants of electoral 
behavior have not been substantially modified. 


AVERY LEISERSON 
University of Chicago 


TVA and the Grass Roots: A Study in the Soci- 
ology of Formal Organization. By Putte 
SELzNIcK. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1949. Pp. viii+ 
274. $3.75. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority was created 
in May of 1933. By the close of 1936 its top ad- 
ministrators had evolved the idea of “grass- 
roots” democracy which has since had so inti- 
mate a part in the doctrine of TVA. Grass-roots 
democracy has been thought of by TVA people 
and others as one of the more significant re- 
sponses to the trend toward centralized control 
in a society which continues to place great em- 
phasis upon the democratic values of freedom 
from control. Basically, the ideal of grass-roots 
democracy is one of planning and integration in 
which maximum possible responsibility and au- 
thority are delegated to those organizations and 
individuals who are most directly concerned in / 
a given area of operations. Selznick defines the 
idea as involved with “‘(1) the concept of mana- 
gerial autonomy, (2) the partnership of TVA 
and local government, and (3) the ideal of bas- 
ing unity of administration upon the natural 
unity of a region as an area of operations in re- 
source development.” 

The idea of grass-roots democracy has served 
as symbol for the more “progressive’’ political 
elements in the country and at the same time 
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has had considerable impact upon the thinking 

of those engaged in the knotty problems usually 

subsumed under such headings as “freedom un- 

der planning.” Setting aside the symbolic as- 

pects of the grass-roots idea and touching only 

in general terms on the problem of “freedom vs. 

planning,” Professor Selznick points out that) 
we cannot understand the “meaning” of the) 
grass-roots idea or its value as the much-dis- | 
cussed “third choice” unless we can understand 

its effect upon the TVA itself. 

It is, then, interpretation of the effect of this 
idea tipon the TVA organization which is the’ 
immediate-problem of the study. In the au-' 
thor’s words, “This involved the hypothesis 
that the Authority’s grass-roots policy as doc- 
trine and action must be understood as related 
to the need of the organization to come to 
terms with certain local and national interests; 
and that in actual practice this procedure re- 
sulted in commitments which had restrictive 
consequences for the policy and behavior of the 
Authority itself.” 

The general approach to the problem is from 
the orientation of “structural-functional’’ anal- 
ysis set forth by Talcott Parsons and others. 
The application of this approach to problems of 
industrial organizations is still relatively new. 
In this reviewer’s opinion, the study at hand 
demonstrates that it is fruitful and powerful. 

Selznick first describes the TVA as one of 
those formal organizations which are “social 
instruments” created (these following are the 
reviewer’s words) to execute one purpose or a 
set of closely related purposes. He then points 
out that while such organizations are tools, they 
come, nevertheless, to have a life of their own. 
In interpreting the effect of the grass-roots doc- 
trine on the life of TVA, he employs a concept 


which may become one of our more important’ 


interpretative tools. This is the idea of codpta- 
tion, which is defined as “the process of absorb- 
ing new elements into the leadership or policy- 
determining structure of an organization.” The 
author thinks of this process as being akin to the 
defense reaction of the Freudian ego. 

To rephrase the apt words of George C. 
Homans (American Journal of Sociology, Janu- 
ary, 1949, pp. 330-38), the demonstration which 
follows is one of light rather than one of proof. 
The light is shed, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
more upon the method of inquiry than upon the 
subject of the inquiry. Those who read this book 
primarily because they are interested in the his- 
tory of the TVA will find a good deal of informa- 
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tion about the TVA Department of Agricultural 
Relations and its relations with other organiza- 
tions during the first ten years of that depart- 
ment’s operations. The author is, however, in- 
terested in testing a theory of organization, not 
in presenting a full-dress history of this period 
in TVA. Arrangement of material for this pur- 
pose makes it rather hard to follow for those in- 
terested only in the historical data. 

It is in terms of contribution to the theory of 
formal organization and not as a chronicle of 
TVA events that the study can be regarded as 
a significant contribution. Some students and 
administrators of the TVA will differ with some 
of the interpretations, and this reviewer believes 
that differences will not be confined to matters 
of detail. I, for one, would argue that, whatever 
the process functioning in Agricultural Rela- 
tions, the relations developed between the Au- 
thority and the craft and white-collar unions 
with which it bargains are not to be accounted 
for solely in terms of codéptation. There are, to 
be sure, some elements of codptation present. 
Close examination of the origins of relations be- 


tween the TVA and the AF of L unions with 


which it bargains reveals. quite clearly that at 
least equally important tq the shape those rela- 
tions took was an ideal of democratic industrial 
relations which TVA administrators brought 
with them to their TVA jobs. These pre-TVA 
democratic beliefs were, through the efforts of 
these men, incorporated into the pattern of the 
employee-manager relationship. If labor leaders 
were taken into the leadership of the TVA, it 
was because these administrators believed that 
the sort of organization they wished to build in- 
volved the participation of bona fide trade-un- 
ions. It was not because of immediate pressures 
on the organization to admit the labor leaders 
to decision-making areas within the TVA. 
These last comments are more of caution than 
of criticism. With this study Professor Selz- 
nick has added several new concepts to an un- 
derstanding of formal organizations. We will 
derive optimum value from these conceptual 
tools if we do not rely too heavily upon them 
alone but seek to integrate and use them in con- 
junction with other instruments at our disposal. 


Orvis CoLLIns 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Kalingas: Their Institutions and Custom 
Law. By R. F. Barton. With an Introduc- 
tion by E. ADAMSON HOEBEL. Chicago: Uni- 
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versity of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. xii+275. 

$4.00. 

Ray Barton’s Ifugao Law has long been a 
“must” for students of primitive “law” and insti- 
tutions. His posthumous work on the Kalingas is 
certain to occupy a similar position. 

Like the Ifugaos, the Kalingas are one of the 
hill tribes of northern Luzon. Their culture is 
very similar to those of their neighbors. They 
are cultivators of rice grown on terraces which 
are built with great skill on hillsides even of con- 
siderable steepness. A long head-hunting tradi- 
tion has not yet been completely stamped out 
by the white man’s colonial rule. For time im- 
memorial the number of killings has constituted 
the principal basis for a man’s reputation and 
influence. Kinship is the basis of the social body. 
Revenge, feuds, and local wars are still matters 
of vital—or fatal—importance. Just as among 
the Ifugaos, their effects are mitigated through 
an elaborate system of wergilds and the institu- 
tionalized activities of the go-between peace- 
maker. But there are some aspects in which 
Kalinga culture sharply differs from that of the 
Ifugaos, and the author presents it as one of a 
higher and more progressive type. In a period 
which seems to be fairly recent the Kalingas 
have developed a new institution of far-reaching 
consequences, viz., the peace pact. It is con- 
cluded between influential citizens of different 
“regions” who, in their own communities, act as 
“pact-holders” for the other region and thus 
make themselves responsible for the mainte- 
nance of the peace. Since they must thus exer- 
cise a restraining influence upon their own co- 
citizens and avenge ruptures of the pact, the 
result has been not only a more effective 
pacification but the emergence of the region as 
an incipient new social unit, organized upon a 
territorial basis with special representatives 
emerging as organs of some form of rudimentary 
police power. These “organs,” if this term can 
be applied at all at an incipient stage, are repre- 
sented not only by the pact-holders but also by 
the “pangats,” a social group for which no 
counterpart exists among the Ifugaos. Barton oc- 
casionally calls them the “aristocrats” of Kalin- 
ga society, but it is doubtful whether this term 
can be applied to the nonhereditary holders of 
an honorific title which can be obtained only 
through personal pre-eminence, once based pri- 
marily upon a man’s reputation as a killer and 
now upon his abilities as an orator, manipulator, 
and peacemaker. 

In Kalinga society we can thus observe that 
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very transition from pure kinship to territorial 
organization which Maine, with some exaggera- 
tion, has called the most “startling and com- 
plete” of “those subversions of feelings which 
we emphatically call revolutions.” Barton’s 
vivid and expert account of the Kalinga devel- 
opment enables us to observe such a revolution, 
so to speak as eyewitnesses. It is this fact which 
gives the book its special significance. How have 
the feud and local warfare been eliminated as 
one of the plagues of mankind? How have peace 
areas been established? How was the rule of 
law substituted for the feud and other forms of 
violence? In our Western civilization the process 
has extended over many centuries, and it has 
not yet been fully completed. The Kalinga 
story shows startling analogies to developments 
of our own past and is pregnant with implica- 
tions for present world problems. 

It has been Barton’s special merit to present 
the phenomena of the peace pact, the emerging 
territorial unit, and its budding “government” 
not in isolation but as integral parts of the social 
culture of the Kalingas as an integrated whole, 
and this culture contains enough additional 
features to hold the interest of the student of 
primitive or archaic institutions, e.g., their elab- 
orate systems of property ownership, kin organ- 
ization, inheritance, debt collection, etc. Barton 
has lived among these people, knows them in- 
timately, and has collected vast information on 
specific, illustrative situations. He evaluates his 
material cautiously and presents it so skilfully 
that we almost think we ourselves have met 
with his friends among the pangats. There is one 
point on which we should like to have additional 
information: the impact upon traditional Kalin- 
ga culture of the white man’s and the modern 
Philippine rule. Important aspects of this prob- 
lem are touched upon, for instance, the pacify- 
ing influence of the greater wealth established 
by the American rule and the wonderment of 
the hill people at the queer foreigners “with 
their puzzling prejudice against the killing or 
wounding of people who are no kin of theirs and 
their equally puzzling assumption of the sole 
right also to avenge wrongs for groups that 
were no kin of theirs.” But still, we should like 
to learn more about the present interplay be- 
tween the hill-country cultures and those out- 
side influences which have come upon them so 
thoroughly and so violently. 

There is thus room for further research. But, 
in his work on the Ifugaos, the Kalingas, and 
a manuscript on the Kankanai, which is now in 


the course of posthumous publication, Barton 
has established high models of anthropoligical 
investigation and collections of materials of far- 
reaching importance for the comparative study 
of social institutions. 

MAX RHEINSTEIN 
University of Chicago 


Economic Man: In Relation to His Natural En- 
vironment. By C. RrEINoLD Noyes. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. 2 
vols. Pp. xiv+1,443. $15.00. 


This work is a heroic effort to advance know]l- 
edge in a field which is being neglected by pro- 
fessional economists and social scientists in 
general. For twenty-five years efforts to relate 
the psychological underproppings of the theory 
of economic choice have been wanting. The past 
contributions to this topic were based on psy- 
chological theories which are largely out of date, 
and hence one looked forward with high expec- 
tations to a re-examination of the physiological 
and psychological relations underlying econom- 
ic motivation. 

Unfortunately, Noyes’s book is a disappoint- 
ment. In order to do the work full justice, one 
would have to engage in a lengthy discussion of 
the neurophysiological investigations of the 
author. This part of the book (chaps. i-vi and 
Appendixes 1-2) is probably its most valuable 
and authoritative section. At the same time it is 
of the least interest to social scientists, and prob- 
ably few of them would fully understand it 
even if they plowed their way through it. 

The rest, which consists essentially of an at- 
tempt at applying the neurophysiological in- 
sights gained in the first five hundred pages of 
the work to economic value, is marred by 
what seem to this writer three fundamental 
errors: (1) Noyes appears to have a bias in favor 
of the classical doctrine of real cost and one 
against modern utility theory. But, in addition, 
he thinks that the entire conceptual apparatus 
—and with it the theoretical system—of modern 
economics is faulty and useless. His book is, in a 
large part, therefore, an attack on modern eco- 
nomics. (2) The concepts employed by him are 
clumsy, and the book often adds to the reader’s 
confusion because Noyes insists on using entire- 
ly new and unusual terms in place of well- 
established old ones. (3) Most important of all, 
Noyes’s neurophysiological and, derived from it, 
his psychological analysis is applied to an 
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isolated individual par excellence. The lack of 
realism exhibited by writers who made Robin- 
son Crusoe the object of economic speculations 
has often been exposed. Noyes goes one step fur- 
ther. He uses as the object of analysis a man 
who has no social relations and no cultural ties 
whatever. This construct has not even heuristic 
value. It is true that the neuropsychological 
processes in such an individual can be examined 
better than if a complex cultural context is as- 
sumed in which the individual acts. But some of 
Nayes’s conclusions, such as the rule of complete 
satiation of wants, the rejection of declining in- 
tensity of wants, and others, are a result of the 
assumption that man is only a biological and 
not also a social being. 

All these shortcomings could be overlooked if 
Noyes had arrived at a really new and original 
theory of motivation. But a good example of the 
kind of synthesis at which he arrives is the fol- 
lowing statement: 


In fine, and to put our generalization in the most 
succinct form that seems possible, we hazard the 
hypothesis, though we cannot prove it, that man’s 
successive consideration of his wants remains 
always chiefly in terms of his order of priority— 
crudely stated, how much he wants something. In 
the order of preference, the terminal point at which 
the limit of capacity is fixed is, in fact, that at 
which he wants something else .. . more... . Step 
by step along the order of priority, and of considera- 
tion, by reason of diminishing intensity of wants and 
therefore greater attention to their ‘“‘real costs,” as 
well as in consequence of the insertion of deferred 
wants, the order of ratios come to interfere more 
and more effectively. Near the limit of capacity it 
becomes more and more governing. At the limit it 
governs completely, and always has [p. 881]. 


In different terms, this is nothing but a 
statement that the equilibrium between de- 
mand (wants) and supply (“real costs”) can be 
expressed also in subjective terms, i.e., that 
equilibrium is reached through diminishing rela- 
tive importance (or intensity) of needs and in- 
creasing real costs of their satisfaction. Even 
with Noyes’s reservations about full satiation, 
etc., this is hardly an unfamiliar conclusion to 
modern economists, even though most would re- 
ject it, since the real-cost doctrine has generally 
been abandoned. 

It is a pity that Noyes did not publish some 
of his chapters earlier in biological or neuro- 
physiological mediums. They contain a vast 
amount of erudite reasoning in this field, reason- 
ing which is chiefly of interest to biologists and 
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probably will be lost to them because of the 
title of the book. As concerns social scientists, it 
may be questioned whether they can justifiably 
be asked to labor through fourteen hundred 
pages of difficult and often complicated argu- 
ments if the net yield to them is so small. 


Bert F. HoseEtrtz 
University of Chicago 


Census and Statistics in India. By S. CHANDRA- 
SEKHAR. Annamalainagar, India: Annamalai 
University, 1948. Pp. 32. R. 1. 


The author’s main thesis is that any exami- 
nation of the economic and social problems of 
India must be supported and substantiated by 
facts and figures from official and reliable 
sources—which the reader must conclude are 
nonexistent. Beginning with a brief history of 
census and other statistics in India, Chandra- 
sekhar proceeds to discuss the hows and whys of 
the poor collection, compilation, and analysis of 
his country’s basic statistics. The lack of a cen- 
tralized administration in census undertakings, 
the scattering of the country’s population and 
poor transportation facilities, the high rate of il- 
literacy and variations in the languages and 
dialects spoken, and political unrest account in 
large measure for the inadequacies of the basic 
data. 

Along with his presentation of how the statis- 
tics are collected and what is wrong with them, 
the author also tosses in his personal opinion 
about the Census Commissioner and Mahatma 
Gandhi (alternately spelled Gandhiji). 

The volume is informative and stimulates 
thought and sympathy with the author’s aim 
for bettering India’s basic statistics. 


ELEANOR H. BERNERT 
University of Chicago 


The Problem of European Prostitution in Johan- 
nesburg. By Louts FRANKLIN FREED. Cape- 
town and Johannesburg, South Africa: 
Juta & Co., Ltd., 1949. Pp. xv-+430. 40s. 
The material of this book, a study of the so- 

cial phenomenon of prostitution, reproduces a 

Doctor’s thesis accepted by the University of 

Pretoria. It is an interesting and excellent 

study of medical sociology, urban social disor- 

ganization, and the effects of a biracial caste so- 
ciety on the “poor whites” of the dominant 
group. 
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Dr. Freed, in the course of ten years of ex- 
perience as a clinical venereologist, gathered in- 
formation as to sources of venereal infection and 
became convinced that prostitutes were “the 
principal disseminators of veneral disease in 
Johannesburg.” He believed that the problem of 
prostitution needed to be studied in its social 
setting and states that he turned to the sociolog- 
ical method to assess the magnitude and extent 
of the problem and its degree of interdepend- 
ence with other social phenomena, with a view 
to understanding the principles which must 
govern any attempt at its rational solution. 
Accordingly, he began a two-year sociological 
investigation of the problem of prostitution in 
Johannesburg. This book contains the results of 
the study and includes recommendations for the 
control and alleviation of the problem. 

In the words of Dr. Freed’s own summary: 


The study embraces in the main a description 
of the nature of the prostitute and of prostitution; 
the classification of prostitutes; the prostitute and 
her collaborators; the prostitute and her clients; 
the personality of the prostitute; the ecology of 
prostitution. It presents an analysis of the age 
factor in prostitution, of the marital, occupational, 
educational and intellectual status of prostitutes. It 
treats of the prostitute’s family and community 
milieu. It treats of prostitution as one of the prob- 
lems of rural-urban migration; it treats of it as an 
individual psychological problem; as a community 
problem; as an economic problem; as a general 
medical problem; as a demographic problem; as a 
problem of social disorganization. The final chap- 
ters of our study are devoted to an examination of 
the merits and defects of the administrative ma- 
chinery which exists at the present time for the con- 
trol of prostitution, to a consideration of the possi- 
bilities of the social control of prostitution within 
the framework of existing administrative machinery, 
and to a consideration of the inevitability of the 
problem of prostitution when set in a socio-eco- 
nomic matrix characterized by the phenomenon of 
absolute and relative poverty. 


To fulfil the large task he set himself, the au- 
thor gathered data from a variety of sources. 
Use was made of official police and medical rec- 
ords. Interviews were held with prostitutes. Per- 
sons with official or informal contacts with pros- 
titutes (such as taxi-drivers, page boys, the 
police) were also interviewed. Official slum 
tours and visits to brothels were made, and 
parental households of prostitutes were visited. 
An intensive analytical study of eighty-nine 
female prostitutes was made, and extensive 
data were gathered in the cases of four hundred 


and fifty convicted prostitutes. Dr. Freed sub- 
mits that the material, quantitatively and quali- 
tatively, represents a fair sample for purposes of 
classification, inference, and comparison and 
for the analysis of the functional relations of 
prostitution. 

The author finds that prostitution is a mo- 
dality of flight from a harrowing socioeconomic 
situation. Prostitution, disease, crime, and al- 
coholism appear as related functions of the 
socioeconomic variable and as manifestations of 
social disorganization. The prostitutes are large- 
ly drawn from the rural migrants. The shift 
from rural life to urban and their vertical ascent 
in the milieu of urban society involve them in 
the social pathology of the city. As unskilled 
female workers they are effectively in competi- 
tion with male native labor. The lower wages 
paid to native labor preclude the employment 
of unskilled European women. European female 
unemployment and the consequent problem of 
prostitution are thus rooted in the fundamental 
stresses of the “color bar” of South African 
society. 

This is a heartening book. In an era of action 
programs it is rare to find recommendations for 
action preceded by a period of solid research 
which attempts to follow through the ramifica- 
tions of a particular social problem in its larger 
social context. Dr. Freed sees prostitution as a 
febrile symptom of social morbidity. To control 
the problem, he suggests not merely more strin- 
gent regulation of the problem itself but changes 
in the social and economic conditions which 
bring it about. 

Harvey L. 
University of Chicago 


America Divided: Minority Groups Relations in 
the United States. By ARNOLD and CAROLINE 
Rose. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1949. Pp. xi+342. $4.00. 

The majority of recent studies in race rela- 
tions are descriptive and monographic; a few 
are comparative, arraying case material with a 
view to intercultural generalizations. The Roses’ 
study embodies some features of a survey, but 
it may, with equal justification, be termed a 
critique of race prejudice, using the term in its 
broadest sense. Views on unequalitarian minor- 
ity policies, with which most sociologists would 
agree, are advanced forcefully and unencum- 
bered by considerations of academic etiquette. 
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The title adequately indicates the subject of the 
book: interethnic conflicts and deviations from 
democratic norms in the treatment of American 
minorities, that is, European immigrants, ori- 
entals, Mexicans, Negroes, Jews, and Catholics. 
An introductory chapter is devoted to an expo- 
sition of such basic concepts as prejudice, types 
of discrimination, caste, and racism. Subsequent 
sections of the book deal with the employment 
opportunities, occupational handicaps, and 
housing of minorities and their legal position, po- 
litical role, and reaction to various types of so- 
cial aloofness of native white Americans to 
them. In two chapters on “Group Identification 
and Morale” and “The Minority Community” 
the authors discuss in a more detailed manner 
the organization and disorganization of minor- 
ities, their social institutions, personality crises, 
their collective symbols, and strategies of con- 
taining native American prejudice. A novel 
feature among textbooks on this subject is a 
cursory discussion of the psychology of preju- 
dice and its various rationalizations. The last 
chapter offers a summary view of the recent 
evolution of interethnic affairs in the United 
States. 

In this publication the critical approach is 
given primacy over its descriptive contents; the 
historical and ecological detail is condensed to 
an essential minimum, while the contradiction 
between race discrimination and democratic 
norms receives a large share of the emphasis. 
The lasting impression of the reader is of the 
analytical clarity and unceremonial bluntness of 
the argument rather than of its literary ele- 
gance. The book will go a long way in meeting 
the needs of undergraduate students of Ameri- 
can race relations. 

ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Industrial Psychology and Its Social Founda- 
tions. By Mitton L. Brum. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp xi+518. $4.50. 


The title of this book suggests an analysis of 
the relationships between the phenomena which 
have been studied by industrial psychologists 
and the data on personality formation, social 
stratification, social mobility, and economic 
power relations which have been gathered by 
sociologists, social psychologists, and econo- 
mists. The text falls far short of this presumed 
goal. The nearest approach to such an integra- 
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tion is to be found in the chapter which deals 
with industrial warfare. Even here the treat- 
ment of economic organization and conflict and 
of the social cleavages arising from it is superfi- 
cial and has little relation to the topics which 
are offered in the main body of the text. 

Some thirty-odd pages are devoted to still 
another description of the classic Hawthorne 
experiments, which are presented as the begin- 
ning of industrial psychology in much the same 
manner that they have been portrayed as the 
foundation of industrial sociology. The author 
uses his lengthy description of the Hawthorne 
works as an introduction to his entire treatment 
of industrial psychology; this is anachronistic 
and furthermore assumes a theoretical relation- 
ship between the Hawthorne studies and the 
practical applications of psychology to industry 
which does not exist. 

The book suffers from its apologetic ap- 
proach to the role of psychologists in the indus- 
trial field. It is difficult to understand why a 
book of this nature should include a listing of 
firms which employ psychologists along with a 
chart of the annual income for consulting work 
and descriptions of various consulting firms. 
Even this advertisement might be excused if the 
descriptions of this nature were accompanied by 
a presentation of the contributions which the 
various consultants have made to industrial 
psychology as a field of knowledge. There is no 
such presentation. This shortcoming is espe- 
cially apparent in the three chapters which deal 
with consumer research, advertising, and selling. 

The major portion of the text is devoted to a 
topical treatment of the established fields in in- 
dustrial psychology, such as morale, incentives, 
job analysis, time and motion study, fatigue, 
work environment, accidents, leadership, and 
the effects of unemployment. Although the 
claim is made in the Introduction that the book 
gives a systematic and integrated treatment of 
industrial psychology, there appears to be no 
real effort to do so. The lack of a systematic for- 
mulation is perhaps no fault of the author. The 
application of psychological concepts and tech- 
niques to industrial problems has been a piece- 
meal and opportunistic process, which has re- 
sulted in the development of several unrelated 
fields of research. The omission of any real 
consideration of the “social foundations” is 
probably a reflection of this opportunism and 
the lack of theoretical integration. 

There are connotations in this book which 
are somewhat disturbing to the reviewer. The 
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author states in the Introduction and repeats in 
his conclusion that the aims of industrial psy- 
chology must be to further “democracy in in- 
dustry” rather than to serve as a tool for any 
interest group. The fact that psychology has 
been employed almost exclusively by manage- 
ment to further its own goals is acknowledged, 
although very brief mention is made of its pos- 
sible use by unions. The author apparently as- 
sumes that industrial psychology is neutral in 
the industrial scene because it is “scientific” 
and employs experimental methods. The fact 
that empirical techniques and empirically de- 
termined knowledge can be directed and used by 
one interest group to further its position in rela- 
tion to another interest group does not seem to 
be recognized. ‘“Democracy in industry” as used 
by the author seems to mean a recognition by 
management that workers think and feel as hu- 
man beings. The ideal situation is one in which 
management successfully predicts and guides 
the reactions of employees. This can take place 
without regard to the social, economic, and 
legal relations of worker to management. Such 
a definition of “democracy” is meaningless, at 
least as far as sociology and political science are 
concerned. 

Despite these shortcomings, this book can 
serve as a useful guide to the person who wishes 
to find a presentation of the areas of industrial 
psychology and a summary statement of the 
major investigations and of the techniques 
which were used. Especially valuable is the 
summarizing of the major tests which have been 
constructed along with an evaluation of their 
usefulness and reliability. 

DOoNALD E. WRAY 
University of Illinois 


Labor in Norway. By WALTER GALENSON. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xii+373. $5.00. 


Walter Galenson, now on the economics fac- 
ulty of Harvard, wrote this book as a Wertheim 
Fellow in Industrial Relations. He collected the 
materials while labor attaché to the American 
Embassy during 1945 and 1946. It is the first 
comprehensive study of industrial relations in 
Norway to appear in the English language. Gal- 
enson presents an adequate history of the trade- 
union movement and the political labor move- 
ment. He also covers the historical development 
of strong central organization of employers for 
collective bargaining purposes. Also included 


are chapters dealing with the labor boycott and 
the special but short-lived court set up to handle 
this problem, the long-established labor court 
for handling controversies over contract inter- 
pretation, the typical content of collective 
agreements (wage and nonwage provisions), and 
the history of industrial relations between the 
two world wars. The areas mentioned cover the 
first ten chapters of the book. The author pre- 
sents enough of the factual material to make his 
interpretative statements appear relevant and 
reasonable. 

For sociologists, perhaps the most important 
part of the book is the last three chapters. Here 
Galenson examines the impact of the Labor 
government and its economic program of plan- 
ning on the institution of trade-unionism and the 
social processes of collective bargaining. The 
Labor party, which firmly came into power 
after the German occupation, had long been 
ideologically oriented toward democratic social- 
ism. The task of economic reconstruction facing 
the Labor government involved rebuilding in- 
dustrial capital equipment to overcome an 
estimated 27 per cent loss during the war and 
raising output per worker which had declined an 
estimated 30 per cent during the war. In order 
to accomplish the task of building a healthy 
economy, the government chose comprehensive 
planning of all aspects of economic life. Nation- 
alization of industry played only a secondary 
role, in part because of considerable nationaliza- 
tion already existing, and in part because of the 
mixture of national, municipal, co-operative, 
and private ownership in different sectors of the 
economy. 

In the face of profound change in economic 
organization, how did trade-unions react? What 
has been the impact on collective bargaining as 
a power process? Top leadership of the unions 
immediately recognized the implications for 
their power of a labor government and agreed, 
for example, to compulsory arbitration, recog- 
nizing that governmental power still reacted to 
the “‘interests’”—in this case, the trade-unions. 
The high degree of central control in the labor 
movement was further enhanced as a necessary 
part of making nation-wide planning feasible. 
An important cleavage developed in outlook 
between labor leadership and rank and file, the 
former perceiving the need for reorienting union 
goals, the latter clinging to traditional concepts 
of union functioning. This cleavage gave rise to 
an intensified educational program for the rank 
and file. 
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Union leadership began assuming responsi- 
bility for urging increased productivity as a 
contribution to the planned national welfare, re- 
gardless of who the individual employer was. A 
move has even been made to activate produc- 
tion committees in plants to draw the joint at- 
tention of labor and management to production 
problems. This fundamental change in outlook 
from that of a conflict organization with a mi- 
nority control of the basic power instruments of 
the society to a constructive force changing the 
whole structure of the society by controlling 
the basic sources of societal power is the reorien- 
tation problem of the Norwegian labor move- 
ment. One basic philosophical ideal underlies 
this transformation. However much planning 
requires control, it should not include direction 
of individual workers. Freedom of movement in 
the labor market between jobs and between oc- 
cupations must be maintained. 

Workers have already made large gains under 
the Labor government. Real income is improv- 
ing, social security benefits have been widely ex- 
tended, and important changes have been made 
in the social structure of the country by con- 
sciously narrowing the income differentials be- 
tween high- and low-paid jobs. 

It is the goal of some of the leaders of Nor- 
wegian labor that the union movement continue 
as a separate entity, neither swallowed up as an 
arm of the government nor ruthlessly bending 
governmental policy to its own goals. Therein 
lies the crucial problem when organized labor 
assumes government control and leadership. 
Galenson rightly sees parallels between the Nor- 
wegian and British experiences and contrasts 
them both with the Soviet experience. Britain 
and Norway both raise the question as to 
whether or not trade-unions are the product of 
capitalism and disappear or change their func- 
tions and organization radically under a social- 
istic form of economy. Do the unions which 
provide the institutional basis for a democratic 
rise to governmental power have to give way 
before the socialist program of their own crea- 
ture? Galenson has given us a fine documenta- 
tion of this problem in social change. The change 
is by no means completed, and therefore his ac- 
count is open-ended. 

The author is to be congratulated on his abil- 
ity to formulate as his problem the study of 
these broad social changes and then marshal ef- 
fectively his data for the study. This book is a 
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“must” for all students of contemporary institu- 
tions and social change. 


ROBERT DUBIN 
University of Illinois 


Causes of Industrial Peace under Collective Bar- 
gaining. By NATIONAL PLANNING AsSsoctA- 
TION. Washington, D.C.: The Association 
1948-49. (Case Studies 1-5 published indi- 
vidually.) 


Clinton S. Golden proposed to the NPA, of 
which he is a trustee, that a detailed study be 
made of the causes of industrial peace to balance 
the heavy emphasis on industrial strife. Under 
his chairmanship a committee of the Association 
was established to make case studies of indus- 
trial peace. The committee is composed of la- 
bor and business leaders and professional stu- 
dents of labor relations. This review is con- 
cerned with the first five of the planned fifteen 
case studies to be published. 

The general criteria for the selection of cases 
for the study are: the importance of the indus- 
try, size, geographical distribution, and a com- 
petitive situation. An attempt was made to rule 
out the influence of personality and to include 
industries involved in typical industrial-rela- 
tions problems which were peacefully solved. 
These criteria are generally met in the first five 
case studies. 

Since none of the studies was done by a pro- 
fessional sociologist, it may be in point to con- 
sider particularly the kinds of contributions 
our fellow-social scientists can make to a so- 
ciologist’s understanding of labor relations. 

The first observation is that implicitly these 
studies deal with social change. The very title 
of the series, as well as Golden’s statement of 
general purpose, underlines the desire to ex- 
amine collective bargaining as a permanent 
feature of capitalism and to find the character- 
istic conditions which make for peace rather 
than for industrial conflict. The studies differ 
in their approach to this problem. 

Clark Kerr and Roger Randall (Case Study 
No. 1, Crown Zellerbach and the Pacific Coast 
Pulp and Paper Industry [1948], pp. xii+87, 
$0.25) stress institutional considerations. They 
examine the economic and political compati- 
bility of union and management in working out 
a bargaining relationship. They are basically 
concerned with whether organized management 
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and organized workers can achieve an accom- 
modation of organization goals and policies re- 
sulting in industrial peace. The answer, from 
this case study, is “Yes.” This approach is in 
keeping with the senior author’s position as an 
institutional economist. 


A psychologist, Douglas McGregor, and a 
former union officer, Joseph N. Scanlon (Case 
Study No. 3, The Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company and the International Chemical Work- 
ers Union [1948]), stress the impact of conscious 
decision-making and personal leadership by 
management in effecting a shift from paternal- 
ism to collective bargaining. This kind of em- 
phasis might be anticipated in a psychologist’s 
approach to labor relations. J. Wade Miller, Jr., 
a Ph.D. in economics from M.I.T., who worked 
with McGregor, Pigors, and others at M.LT. 
(Case Study No. 5 Sharon Steel Corporation and 
United Steelworkers of America [1949]), places al- 
most equal emphasis on leadership and formal 
decisions by the company president as the basis 
for industrial peace at Sharon. This same ap- 
proach characterizes the study by a manage- 
ment consultant, Donald B. Straus (Case 
Study No. 4, Hickey-Freeman Company and 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
[1949]), who stresses Sidney Hillman as a symbol 
in the collective bargaining situation. 


F. H. Harbison and King Carr (Case Study 
No. 2, The Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
and the Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica 
Sand Workers of America [1948]) perhaps come 
closest to grips with the problem of the social 
accommodation of conflict groups who con- 
sciously marshal power in attainment of their 
objectives. This is expressed in their quotation 
of one union officer’s remarks, “We must al- 
ways keep on guard” (p. 42), and their own 
conclusion that “management’s only real se- 
curity, it feels, lies in the hope that it can help to 
create intelligent and realistic human relations 

If the causes of industrial peace bear some re- 
lation to the causes of industrial warfare, then 
the conceptual framework of these studies must 
take that into account. This reviewer feels that 
the problem is not adequately recognized in any 
of these studies. None of them makes use of 
a systematic concept of power in collective bar- 
gaining, for example; yet students of labor rela- 
tions from all disciplines would agree that col- 
lective bargaining involves power and its use. It 


would certainly have been fruitful to have 
studies of industrial-relations power start with 
an explicit recognition of what such power is and 
attempt to elaborate its relationship to indus- 
trial peace. It is my opinion that anyone using 
these studies will find at best only fragmentary 
evidence concerning the power aspect of indus- 
trial relations. 


A second general observation regarding these 
studies concerns their contribution to knowl- 
edge about the forms of interaction between 
union, company, and workers conducive to 
industrial peace. The evidence on this point 
generally confirms findings of other case studies 
made in the last four years. Summarizing the 
five studies, the committee notes these general 
conclusions: (1) There is full acceptance of col- 
lective bargaining and unionism by manage- 
ment. (2) Ideologically the union officials sup- 
port private enterprise. (3) The unions are 
strong and democratically organized. (4) The 
companies do not compete with unions for 
worker allegiance. (5) Mutual trust and confi- 
dence exist between the parties. (6) Neither 
party adopts a legalistic approach. (7) Negotia- 
tions are problem-centered. (8) Grievances are 
settled promptly within a flexible procedure. 
(9) There is widespread union-management con- 
sultation and highly developed information 
sharing. 

These conclusions, being generally con- 
firmed in the studies, provide students with 
some important landmarks for noting the forms 
of organization and interorganization relations 
which characterize industrial peace. It may, per- 
haps, be the peculiar function of the sociologist 
to be equally interested in processes of interac- 
tion. From that standpoint these studies leave 
much to be desired. For example, the term “hu- 
man relations” with appropriate adjectives and 
qualifying phrases appears throughout all the 
studies. But there is some considerable gap be- 
tween using terms like “intelligent and realistic 
human relations” and apprehending the social 
processes which bring about such a situation. It 
must surely be the eventual task of students of 
labor relations to probe the connotations of the 
labels they use to describe the objects of their 
study. 

These studies are important as workman- 
like field studies. Perhaps in view of the experi- 
ence of these five, the remaining ten studies 
can be oriented more clearly to some conceptual 
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schemes which will advance our knowledge be- 
yond the present stage. 

RoBERT DUBIN 
University of Illinois 


Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology. By 
GARDNER Murpuy. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1949. Pp. xiv-+466. 


A review of this sort of book calls for a dis- 
cussion of the volume as a work in psychology 
and a more extended consideration of selected 
phases which overlap or have particular impor- 
tance for sociology. 

Murphy differentiates his task from attempts 
to write a general history of psychology in em- 
phasizing the historical primarily in its relation 
to the contemporary and in stressing the em- 
pirical more than the theoretical. Appropriate- 
ly, the brief summary of developments from the 
Greeks through the early nineteenth century 
reads much more like a discussion of psychology 
and much less like social philosophy than do 
many historical works. The topical treatment of 
developments up to the beginning of the present 
century is well organized and avoids duplicatior. 
in spite of the necessity of taking up the same 
men under several topics and in some cases of 
tracing national developments in several con- 
texts. The second half of the book presents 
twentieth-century trends under the headings of 
psychological systems, such as behaviorism and 
Gestalt, and of research areas, such as measure- 
ment of intelligence and child psychology. 

There are striking omissions in this treat- 
ment, including all the areas of applied psy- 
chology and psychometrics. Murphy’s plea that 
some fields are too specialized to summarize is 
hardly more applicable to the omitted fields 
than to some of those included, and the contri- 
butions of applied fields to empirical knowledge 
seems to be underestimated. 

Murphy has maintained an exceptional order 
of objectivity through most of his presentation, 
and the slight evidences of his own predilections 
do not seriously distort the presentation. He 
stresses repeatedly the degree to which major 
issues in psychology are fought in terms of 
ideologies rather than of evidence and offers 
balanced criticism of each development. 

References to anthropological contributions 
to psychology are frequent, and psychiatry is 
given considerable credit. But beyond this, the 
interdisciplinary emphasis that one might ex- 
pect in a work of this sort is lacking. 


Three aspects of this book warrant special at- 
tention because of their particular interest to 
sociologists. First is the adequate discussion of 
psychoanalysis. In one chapter Freud is treated 
with a fine combination of sympathy and criti- 
cism, and in a chapter on Jung, Adler, Fromm, 
and Horney the theme is developed that the 
vital contribution of psychoanalysis will be 
through directions emerging in the works of the 
last two of these students. Aside from inade- 
quate attention to actual changes which 
Freud’s thinking underwent during his lifetime 
and the peculiar omission of all mention of 
Franz Alexander, these two chapters constitute 
one of the best brief summaries of the psycho- 
analytic movement available. 

The chapter on social psychology, which 
could have been of most interest to sociologists, 
is undoubtedly the most disappointing part of 
the book. Early developments in the field are 
limited almost entirely to the work of Mac- 
Dougall and Floyd Allport. The anthropo- 
logical impact gets appropriate emphasis, 
but attitude studies are disposed of in a page. 
The discussion of contemporary social psy- 
chology aside from cross-referencing to chap- 
ters on psychoanalysis, Gestalt, and field theory, 
concerns only the work of Sherif and his fol- 
lowers and, with an unexpectedly large amount 
of space, Moreno. 

The reviewer was surprised to note the im- 
plicit theme that psychological social psycholo- 
gy developed without any important influence 
from the work in sociological social psychology. 
In spite of a paragraph at the end of the chap- 
ter mentioning G. H. Mead and Cooley, no 
sociological contribution has apparently been 
thought important enough to mention by name. 
More surprising, however, is the final footnote 
to the chapter in which Murphy quotes Allan 
Fromme as indicating that reference should 
have been made to such men as Thomas and 
Znaniecki, Lasswell, H. E. Barnes, J. H. Robin- 
son, Clark, Veblen, Durkheim, Halbwachs, and 
R. S. Lynd. To this suggestion Murphy says 
only, “All good! Yet I feel unequal to the task of 
evaluating such trends at this time, and will let 
this stand as Fromme has phrased it.” 

If the evidence were not so clear, one could 
not help the fleeting fear that perhaps Murphy 
is right; that perhaps the sociological preoccupa- 
tion with folkways and mores had no impact on 
many psychologists until Sherif wrote them up 
as “norms” or that the sociological conviction 
that men behave in terms of their group identi- 
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fications and roles had to wait until Lewin for 
its introduction to psychology. But Murphy is 
not to be criticized too much for what is prob- 
ably merely an expression of an occupational 
disease—call it disciplinary myopia—which 
affects most social scientists in some degree. 
Sociologists are as guilty as psychologists; wit- 
ness the sociological texts which give all the 
credit for demolishing instinct psychology to 
L. L. Bernard, ignoring the years of work by 
many psychologists. As long as most of the so- 
cial scientist’s reading is restricted to his own 
field, any new idea encountered is likely to be 
credited only to some writer in it and not to the 
original source. 

The final chapter, “‘An Interpretation,” pre- 
sents a rather conventional statement of the in- 
fluence of great idea systems, developments 
from physical and biological science, national 
cultures, and the inevitability and importance 
of the cyclical swings between nature and nur- 
ture, parts and wholes, etc. Whereas his earlier 
discussions of Greek and Roman and Renais- 
sance developments made abundant reference 
to social structure as affecting psychological 
preoccupation, the author has not ventured 
such psychological and sociological interpreta- 
tions in examining trends of the past few cen- 
turies. 

Murphy’s style is lucid and his presentation 
logical. Despite some incompleteness, the book 
should be a very successful text. 


Ratpu H. TuRNER 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Psychology and Ethics: A Study of the Sense of 
Obligation. By Harry L. HOLLINGWorRTH. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1949. Pp. ix+ 
247. $3.50. 

The inquiry opens with a search for the com- 
mon meanings of the word “ought.” A long list 
of sentences containing the word is classified by 
judges believed to be competent, with the re- 
sult that ten kinds of “ought” are found. 
These are designated: inference, completeness, 
beauty, social welfare, utility, duty, safety, cus- 
tom, justice, and legislation. To illustrate: the 
“ought” in the statement “If Tuesday was 
Christmas this ‘ought’ to be New Year’s Day” 
belongs in the category of inference and that in 


“We won the game, and we ‘ought’ to celebrate” 
belongs in the category of completeness. 

On the basis of this classification there is 
constructed a test of “ethical insight” consisting 
of a number of statements belonging in each of 
the categories. Subjects classify the statements, 
and their decisions are compared with those of 
the competent judges. Agreement with the lat- 
ter, of course, is held to signify ethical insight. 
Persons vary considerably in their scores, some 
grade-school children making records indicating 
virtually total failure, while college students 
score not far from the top. 

While the idea of this test has appeal, it is 
difficult to know what it means. The author 
dodges the question of validity but mentions a 
high-scoring group of grade-school children 
whose teacher departed from standard instruc- 
tions and defined some of the “troublesome 
words.” This result suggests that the test may 
be in part a test of logic or vocabulary. The 
split-half reliability is low. 

The findings are then integrated with psy- 
chological theory by means of an extensive dis- 
cussion. The inadequacy of rival schools of 
psychology—structuralism, behaviorism, Ge- 
stalt theory, and purposivism—is brought out. 
This is followed by a statement of the author’s 
own theory, which is based on three principles: 
(x) all motivation arises from distress, and even 
happiness lies in satisfactory reduction of dis- 
tress; (2) all learning is cue reduction; and (3) 
control is a function of an integrative character- 
istic which is termed “scope.” The meanings 
given to some of these words are unconven- 
tional—learning does not designate acquisition 
of new behavior, and distress is given a meaning 
which is so broad as to be almost unrecogniz- 
able and to establish the proposition by force of 
definition. The principles are elaborately woven 
into the theory of ethical behavior, and the 
presentation is climaxed by a chapter on “A 
Program of Moral Instruction” and by an out- 
line for a college course on “The Meaning of 
Ought.” The Scale, with some information re- 
garding its use, is presented in the Appendix. 

Psychology and Ethics contains close and or- 
derly reasoning and is not superficial. If there is 
a weak point, it lies in the fragile basis of its 
demonstration. The value of the theory will, of 
course, be determined in the course of time by 
the experience of those who may try to use it. 


Rosert E. L. Faris 
University of Washington 
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Yearbook on Human Rights for 1947. New York: 
United Nations, 1949. Pp. xiv+581. $6.00. 


The second Yearbook on Human Rights sup- 
plements but does not supersede the first (Year- 
book on Human Rights for 1946 |New York: 
United Nations, 1947]). The first included “all 
declarations and bills of human rights now in 
force in the various countries,” legislative 
texts concerning human rights, statements on 
the law and usage governing human rights in 
countries having no written constitution, and 
studies on human rights and their protection 
in certain countries. The present volume con- 
tinues the story by setting forth in Part I all 
constitutional provisions on human rights pro- 
mulgated during 1947 and such earlier pro- 
visions as it had not been practicable to in- 
clude in the first Yearbook. Part I also contains 
legislative texts enacted in 1947 and statements 
concerning the law and usage in India and the 
Union of South Africa. Part II contains the 
provisions of international treaties and agree- 
ments concluded in 1947 and the provisions of 
Trusteeship Agreements concluded up to the 
end of that year. Part III covers the whole pe- 
riod from the adoption of the United Nations 
Charter to the end of 1947. Its three chapters 
deal with human rights under the Charter, the 
organs of United Nations concerned with human 
rights, and a summary of activities concerning 
human rights up to the end of 1947. 

The first and second volumes of the Yearbook 
thus lay the foundations for a continuing ac- 
count of the fortunes of human rights. Future 
volumes will no doubt conform to the sugges- 
tions made by a subcommittee of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights. The value for reference 
purposes of an authoritative compilation of this 
character is obvious. If reasonable use is made of 
it, the educational value will be even more im- 
portant. But the reasonable use of this mass of 
material will require both skill and discrimina- 
tion. 

Some of the dangers are very obvious. A de- 
scription of the rights recognized and protected 
by law in any country is of very little signifi- 
cance unless we also know how effectively the 
law is enforced. It is a fairly safe assumption 
that the law forbids the corruption of judges 
and magistrates, the intimidation of juries, 
torture, and perjury. But it is not equally safe to 
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assume that these essentials of a fair trial are 
universally respected in practice. Perhaps in 
some future edition a short space might be 
placed at the disposal of the Civil Liberties 
Union or analogous body in each country for the 
recital of proposals for reform which are under 
active discussion. It is, no doubt, perfectly 
true to say of South Africa that the courts 
“preserve the utmost impartiality when dealing 
with different racial groups; and the same treat- 
ment is enjoyed by all—whether they be alien, 
white or black.” It is not only true; it is some- 
thing which deserves the highest praise. But is 
it altogether candid in a statement which, by 
confining itself rigorously to fundamental rights, 
contains no reference to political rights? 

A second danger is latent in the publication, 
side by side, of laws dealing with fundamental 
or traditional rights and modern humanitarian 
or welfare legislation. Both are important, but 
some difference in emphasis might be desirable. 
The word “rights” ought not to be made to 
serve two masters, justice and welfare. It is to 
other publications that we must look for guid- 
ance if we are concerned with clearing our 
minds as to those rights which should be pro- 
tected against infringement by individuals, 
those which should be protected against arbi- 
trary executive action by governments, those 
which should be protected against legislatures, 
and those, if any there be, which should be pro- 
tected by international action against constitu- 
tional amendment by a national state. 

Nor do we get much help with the basic 
problem of conficting rights, e.g., the right of 
parents to determine the sort of religious educa- 
tion which their children should receive and the 
right of the child to what the society in which it 
lives considers a good education. 

Even a cursory perusal of the Yearbook sug- 
gests a curious paradox. There has never been a 
time when the state has done so much for the 
individual and yet rarely a time when individu- 
als have had more to fear from the state. 
Whichever way we look at the matter, we are 
far removed from the days when it was possible 
to write: 


How small of all that human hearts endure 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 


H. F. Ancus 
University of British Columbia 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. On Gelting into 
College: A Study of Discrimination in College Ad- 
missions. Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1949. Pp..xi+ 99. $1.00. Summary 
and analysis of research which were reported in 
Factors Affecting the Admission of High School 
Seniors to College, edited by Elmo Roper and 
published by the council. 


ANAsTASI, ANNE, and FoLey, JouNn P., Jr. Differen- 
tial Psychology: Individual and Group Differences 
in Behavior. New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. 
xv-+ 893. $5.50. An extensive treatment of indi- 
vidual and group differences in behavior. Re- 
vised to date. 


von ANDICS, MARGARETHE. Suicide and the Meaning 
of Life. Pacoima, Calif.: Sherwood Press, 1949. 
Pp. xv-+ 219. $3.00. A psychologist’s study, based 
on a study of persons who attempted suicide. 


AppLEBY, Paut H. Policy and Administration. Uni- 
versity, Ala.: University of Alabama Press, 1949. 
Pp. 173. $2.50. A simply written book on the 
processes of public administration. 


Barton, Betry. The Problem of 12 Million German 
Refugees in Today's Germany. Philadelphia: 
American Friends Service Committee, 1949. Pp. 
39. General information on numbers, origins, and 
conditions of these people. 


BERELSON, BERNARD. The Library’s Public. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. xx+ 
173. $3.00. An organized summary of all that is 
now scientifically known about the use of 7,400 
public libraries in the United States. 


BLANSHARD, PAuL. American Freedom and Catholic 
Power. Boston: Beacon Press, 1949. Pp. 350. 
$3.50. A detailed discussion of the question 
whether the Catholic church and its people are 
or can be democratic and loyal. Chapters on la- 
bor, fascism, science, and scholarship; sex, birth 
control, eugenics; church and state, etc. Author 
believes that attempts at appeasement and com- 
promise will fail. 


Brau, JosepH L. (ed.). Cormerstones of Religious 
Freedom in America. Boston: Beacon Press, 1949. 
Pp. viii+ 250. $3.00. Presents selected basic docu- 
ments, court decisions, and public statements. 


BLopGETr, RatpH H. Comparative Economic Sys- 
tems. New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. x+ 
891. $5.00. A revised edition of a standard text, 


taking into account wartime and postwar de- 
velopments in the different economic systems 
among the major nations. 


Bioom, LEONARD and RreMER, RutH. Removal and 
Return: The Socio-economic Effects of the War on 
Japanese Americans. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1949. Pp. x+ 259. $3.75. A com- 
parison of the prewar and postwar socioeconomic 
status of Japanese Americans, showing the losses 
incurred through wartime evacuation. 


BocuE, Don J. The Siructure of the Metropolitan 
Community: A Study of Dominance and Subdomi- 
nance. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1949. Pp. x+ 210. $2.00. Contribution of the In- 
stitute for Human Adjustment, Social Science 
Research Project. 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS with the co-operation of the 
SociaL RESEARCH COUNCIL. Historical 
Statistics of the United States 1789-1945: A Sup- 
plement to the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1949. Pp. viii+ 363. $2.50. 


Burns, EvELINE M. The American Social Security 
System. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1949. Pp. 
xviii+ 460. $4.50. An up-to-date description of 
the social insurances in operation in the United 
States, with an over-all treatment of the Ameri- 
can system of social security. 


CARIBBEAN Commission. Year Book of Caribbean Re- 
search—1948. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xviii+ 407. $2.00. An annotated 
bibliography of research in the Caribbean area, 
covering industry and agriculture, health, tech- 
nology, and social science. 


CHANG, PEI-Kanc. Agriculture and Industrializa- 
tion. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1949. Pp. xii+270. $5.00. A general theoretical 
treatment of the relations between agriculture 
and industry and of the process of industrializa- 
tion. Later chapters deal with industrialization 
of China. 


Coan, W., and Littarp, RicHarp G. America 
in Fiction: An Annotated List of Novels That In- 
ter pret Aspects of Life in the United States. Stan- 
ford University, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1949. Pp. vi+ 196. $2.25. 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR MARKET RESEARCH OF THE 
SocraL SCIENCE RESEARCH CoUNCIL. Memoran- 
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dum on University Research Programs in the Field 
of Labor. Washington, D.C.: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1949. Pp. vi+ 52. Projects listed 
by university. Forty institutions on list. 


Corner, THomas Ewmne. The Military and Political 
Career of José Joaquin De Herrera, 1792-1854. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1949. Pp. ix+ 
336. 


Davis, KINGSLEY; BREDEMEIER, Harry C.; and 
Levy, MARION J., Jn. Modern American Society: 
Readings in the Problems of Order and Change. 
New York: Rinehart & Co., 1949. Pp. xviii+ 734. 
$4.50. Seeks to bring social theory and empirical 
knowledge to bear on contemporary social prob- 
lems by focusing on the topic of unity and con- 
tinuity in American life. 


DeGraziA, ALFRED. Human Relations in Public Ad- 
ministration: An Annotated Bibliography from the 
Fields of Anthropology, Industrial Management, 
Political Science, Psychology, Public Administra- 
tion, and Sociology. Chicago: Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1949. Pp. vii+ 52. $1.50. 


DEMING, FREDERICK L., and STEIN, WELDON A. 
Disposal of Southern War Plants. Washington, 
D.C.: National Planning Association, 1949. Pp. 
vii+ 74. $0.25. 


DeEScHWEINITZ, DoroTHEA. Labor and Management 
in a Common Enterprise. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1949. Pp. xiii+ 186. $3.00. A 
study of labor-management production commit- 
tees established under the impetus of the War 
Production Board, with follow-up observation of 
some of these committees. Discusses the relation 
of such committees to management and presents 
an analysis of their success and failure. 


Dessus, GABRIEL; GEORGE, PIERRE; and WEv- 
LERSSE, JACQUES. Matériaux pour une géographie 
volontaire de Vindustrie francaise. Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1949. Pp. xi+178. Fr. 250. A 
preface by Georges Friedmann on the general 
problems of the location of industry; a report by 
Gabriel Dessus on the problems of a policy of in- 
dustrial location; a preliminary statistical report 
of a study of location of industry in France by 
Pierre George; and a case study of an industry in 
a rural community by Jacques Weulersse. 


Dewey, JouN. Education and the Social Order. New 
York: League for Industrial Democracy, 1949. 
Pp. 14. $0.15. Reprint of an article of some years 
ago. Contains a bibliography of Dewey’s books. 


Louis I.; LorKa, ALFRED J.; and SPIEGEL- 
MAN, Mortimer. Length of Life. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1949. Pp. xxv+379. $7.00. 
Traces and interprets the progress in health and 
longevity from the earliest times to the present 
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day, with emphasis on the social and scientific 
influences responsible for this progress. 


Dueast, I. Inventaire ethnique du Sud-Cameroun. 
Douala, Cameroun: L’Institut Francais d’Af- 
rique Noire, 1949. Pp. xii+ 159. An inventory of 
the native peoples in south Cameroun, describing 
briefly the history, physical composition, and hu- 
man geography of each. 


DuvatL, Sytvanus M. Before You Marry: tor 
Questions To Ask Yourself. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1949. Pp. xv+171. $2.50. Questions 
are about the matters generally considered in 
predicting marital adjustment. Illustrative cases 
follow many of the questions. 


EmNstTetIn, ALBERT. The World as I See It. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. xiii+ 112. 
$2.75. A new abridged edition containing expres- 
sions of Ejinstein’s views on the contemporary 
social and political scene. 


Exuts, HELEN H. Public Welfare Problems in New 
Mexico. Albuquerque: Division of Research, De- 
partment of Government, University of New 
Mexico, 1949. Pp. iv+ 35. $0.50. Restatement of 
welfare needs in the state. 


FABIAN SocieTy OF NEw SoutH WALES. Towards a 
Socialist Australia. Sydney, N.S.W., Australia: 
Fabian Society of New South Wales, 1949. Pp. 
32. 1s. A pamphlet. 


FINEBERG, S. ANDHIL. Punishment without Crime: 
What You Can Do about Prejudice. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday & Co., 1949. Pp. xii+ 337. 
$3.50. Deals with racial and religious intolerance, 
presenting many examples of effective ways of 
dealing with threatening incidents and situations. 


Frnx, Artuur E. The Field of Social Work. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1949. Pp. xiv+ 577. A 
revised edition of a standard textbook. 


Fisk University. Build the Future: Addresses Mark- 
ing the Inauguration of Charles Spurgeon Johnson. 
Nashville: Fisk University Press, 1949. Pp. ix+ 
roo. Four papers on economic problems of the 
South, four on education, six on ethnic and inter- 
national problems. including a paper by Dr. 
Johnson himself on ‘‘Understanding between 
Peoples.” 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
Unirtep Nations. Essentials of Rural Welfare: An 
Approach to the Improvement of Rural Well-Being. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 
iv+ 43. $0.50. 


FRANK, JOSFITE. Comics, Radio, Movies and Chil- 
dren. (‘‘Public Affairs Pamphlets,” No. 148.) New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1949. Pp. 
32. $0.20. 
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FurBAY, JOHN Harvey. Workbook Manual for Mar- 
riage and the Family. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1949. Pp. 247. $2.00. Students’ 
manual to be used ina course on the family based 
on any of the standard textbooks. Complete with 
space for lecture notes and notes on “‘outside” 
reading. Extensive bibliographies on sex and love 
problems, marriage counseling, divorce, working 
wives, etc. 


GAGLIARDO, DoMENICO. American Social Insurance. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. xxiii+ 669. 
$5.00. A full-length description of social insur- 
ance programs in the United States today. 


GASSNER, JOHN. Human Relations in the Theatre. 
New York: Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
B'rith, 1949. Pp. 51. $0.25. 


GeppeEs, ARTHUR, and SPAVEN, F. D. N. The High- 
lands and Isles: Their Regional Planning. Castle- 
hill, Edinburgh: Outlook Tower, 1949. Pp. 53. 
ss. The result of many years of firsthand study of 
northern Scotland, showing the relation between 
land, work, and people, witha scheme for regional 
organization and development. 


GEIGER, THEODOR. Aufgaben und Stellung der Intel- 
ligenz in der Gesellschaft. Stuttgart: Ferdinand 
Enke Verlag, 1949. Pp. viii+ 167. An analysis of 
the role and place of intelligence and the intel- 
lectuals in modern society. 


GLoveR, ELIzABETH R. Probation and Re-education. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1940. 
Pp. xii+ 292. 12s. 6d. A treatment of juvenile de- 
linquency by an English specialist. 


GREENSLADE, S. L. The Church and the Social Order. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. 128. $1.75. 
A historical sketch of the record of the organized 
church in political, economic, and social life. 


Hatswacus, Maurice. Mémoire et société. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1949. A post- 
humous publication in L’Année sociologique of 
several chapters of a new work. 


Hanp, Harotp C. What People Think about Their 
Schools: Values and Methods of Public-Opinion 
Polling as Applied to School Systems. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1949. Pp. 
iv+ 219. $1.00. 


HELLMANN, ELLEN (ed.). Handbook on Race Rela- 
tions in South Africa. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. Pp. xii+ 778. $12.50. An exten- 
sive statement of the social, economic, and politi- 
cal conditions pertaining to the relation of races 
in South Africa. 


HoEsBEL, E. ADAMSON. Man in the Primitive World: 
An Introduction to Anthropology. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1949. Pp. xii+ 543. $5.00. 


HoFFSOMMER, HAROLD. Regional Research Coopera- 
tion: A Statement of Regional Research Procedures 
as Developed by the Regional Land Tenure Re- 
search Project. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1949. Pp. ix+ 136. $2.50. 


HocGBEN, LANCELOT. From Cave Painting to Comic 
Strip: A Kaleidoscope of Human Communication. 
New York: Chanticleer Press, 1949. Pp. 286. 
$5.00. An account of the growth of culture as 
seen in the progressive development of human 
communication from pictures, the calender, and 
the alphabet, tothe modern mechanical processes 
for expressing and recording ideas (including 
television) and the commercial devices for in- 
ducing people to read. 


Ho.LiincwortH, Harry L. Psychology and Ethics. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1949. Pp. ix-+ 247. 
$3.50. An attempt to bring psychology and ethics 
together. Critique of systems of psychology 
which do not handle the problem of ‘‘ought.” 
Construction of a test for measurement of ethical 
insight. This test is presented in detail in the 
text. 


Hoover, CAtvin B., and Ratcurorp, B. U. The 
Impact of Federal Policies on the Economy of the 
South: A Report Prepared for the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers on Behalf of the NPA Committee 
of the South. Washington, D.C.: National Plan- 
ning Association, 1949. Pp. 154. 


Hsu, Francis L. K. Under the Ancestors’ Shadow: 
Chinese Culture and Personality. London: Rout- 
ledge & Kesan Paul, Ltd., 1949. Pp. xiv+ 317. 
16s. British edition of an anthropological study 
of a community in the Yunnan Province of 
China, showing the pervasive influence of an- 
cestor-worship on family life and social struc- 
ture. 


Jacoss, Rev. Josern. The Fundamentals of the 
Christian Religion. Boston: Meador Publishing 
Co., 1949. Pp. 270. $2.50. 


Jesness, O. B. (ed.). Readings on Agricultural Pol- 
icy. Philadelphia: Blakiston Co., 1949. Pp. xi+ 
470. $4.75. A judicious selection of articles deal- 
ing primarily with price and production adjust- 
ment, international trade, land and rural people. 


Jones, MARSHALL E. Basic Sociological Principles. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1949. Pp. xiv-+ 524. $4.00. 
A new textbook in sociology organized in three 
major divisions: ‘“The Field of Sociology’”’; ‘‘So- 
cial Organization and Processes”; and ‘‘Social 
Problems and Social Policies.” 


JoserH, ALICE, M.D.; Spicer, RosSAMOND B.; and 
CuESKY, JANE. The Desert People: A Study of the 
Papago Indians of Southern Arizona. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. xvii+ 287. 
$6.00. A study by two anthropologists and a 
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psychiatrist of an Indian people living in the des- 
erts of southern Arizona. Deals with their cul- 
ture, personality, and adjustment to the white 
world. 


KannFR, LEO., M.D. A Miniature Textbook of Fee- 
blemindedness. New York: Child Care Publica- 
tions, 1949. Pp. 33. General statements, with ex- 
tensive bibliography. 


KETTELKAMP, GILBERT C. Which Step First? The 
Relation of Sequence to Language Achievement. 
(Bulletin, Vol. XLVI, No. 58.) Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1949. Pp. 40. Reports a study in 
an Illinois high school to determine whether the 
language a child learns has anything to do with 
later achievement in other languages. 


Kinc, SPENCER B., Jr. Selective Service in North 
Carolina. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1949. Pp. xxiv+ 451. $6.00. A compre- 
hensive study of the administration and opera- 

; tion of selective service in North Carolina during 
World War II. 


Kiscn, Guipo. The Jews in Medieval Germany: A 
Study of Their Legal and Social Status. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. xv-+ 653. 
$10.00. Based on comprehensive source material 
culled from medieval lawbooks and court deci- 
sions. 


Lanpis, BENSON Y. Rural Welfare Services. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 
viii+ 201. $3.00. A survey, intended also as a 
textbook for professional rural welfare workers. 
Covers the various social services. 


LaskI, HAROLD J. Liberty in the Modern State. New 
York: Viking Press, Inc., 1949. Pp. xi+175. 
$2.75. New introduction and revision of text in 
view of the events of the last decade. 


LATOURETTE, KENNETH Scott. Missions and the 
American Mind. Indianapolis: National Founda- 
tion Press, 1949. Pp. vii+ 40. $1.00. 


LEIGHTON, ALEXANDER H., and LeicHTon, Doro- 
THEA C., with the assistance of OPLER, CATHER- 
INE. Gregorio, the Hand-Trembler: A Psychobio- 
logical Personality Study of a Navaho Indian. 
Cambridge: Peabody Museum, 1949. Pp. 177. 
$2.50. A report out of the long-term study of 
socialization of Navaho children. First the life- 
story is presented; then comes anaylsis of various 
aspects of it, e.g., social relationships, constitu- 
tional nature, religion, etc. 


LinpBLoM, CHARLES E. Unions and Capitalism. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xi+ 267. $3.75. Presents the thesis that new pow- 
er unionism can and will prevent the capitalist 
system from functioning by attacking the foun- 
dations of competitive economy. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Lippitt, RONALD. Training in Community Relations. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. xiv-+ 286. 
$3.50. A report of experiments in combining 
training in group action with research into the 
same matter. 


Lysenxo, T. D., et al. The Situation in Biological 
Science. New York: International Publishers, 
1949. Pp. 636. $5.00. The conference with the 
famous ideological attack on bourgeois, reaction- 
ary biology and genetics. 


McGovney, Duptry O. The American Suffrage 
Medley. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1949. Pp. vii+ 201. $4.50. Discusses the problem 
of the disfranchisement of American citizens re- 
sulting from the absence of uniform legislation; 
presents proposals for handling the problems. 


McKEtLvey, Brake. Rochester—the Flower City 
1855-1890. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xvii+407. $5.00. A history of 
the city of Rochester, New York. 


GLENN E., and Rosock, STEFAN. 
Why Industry Moves South: A Study of Factors 
Influencing the Recent Location of Manufacturing 
Plants in the South. Washington, D.C.: National 
Planning Association, 1949. Pp. xxi+ 148. $3.00. 


Matoney, A. H. After England—We. Boston: 
Meador Press, 1949. Pp. 183. $2.50. Deals with 
the problem of nationalism in the Caribbean area. 
The author contends that the Caribbean colo- 
nies have learned well the art of self-government 
and earned thereby the right of national self-ex- 
pression. 


May, Henry F. Protestant Churches and Industrial 
America. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. 
x+ 297. $3.50. A study of the rise of the social 
gospel in five major Protestant denominations, 
starting with the conservative period (1828-1861) 
and leading up to the time of ‘‘social Christian- 
ity” (1877-1895). 


MERRILL, Francis E. Courtship and Marriage: A 
Study in Social Relationships. New York: William 
Sloane Associates, Inc., 1949. Pp. x+ 360. $2.85. 
A sociological textbook analyzing the nature and 
role of courtship and marriage in modern life. 


Miner, Horace. Culiure and Agriculture: An An- 
thropological Study of a Corn Belt County. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1949. Pp. 
96. $1.50. Contribution from the Museum of An- 
thropology of the University of Michigan (No. 
14). 


Morris, CHARLES. The Open Self. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. Pp. xi+ 179. $3.00. A 
running comment on new developments in social 
psychology, studies of culture and personality, 
etc., with comment by the author. 
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Moutiany, Patrick (ed.). A Study oy Interpersonal 


Relations: New Contributions to Psychiatry. New 
York: Hermitage Press, Inc., 1949. Pp. xxxi+ 
507. $6.50. A series of papers by a variety of 
scholarsin psychiatry, psychology, anthropology, 
and sociology, stressing the theme that the in- 
dividual must be viewed as a social being whose 
problems arise from specific social situations. 


Oxserc, Katervo. The Terena and the Caduveo of 


Southern Mato Grosso, Brazil. Washington, D.C.: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1949. 
Pp. vi+ 72. $0.60. Study of cultural change in two 
Brazilian Indian tribes, showing, especially, eco- 
nomic relations with Brazilian people. 


OcBurn, F. (ed.). Technology and Inter- 


national Relations. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1949. Pp. vii+ 201. $4.00. Papers of 
the 1948 Institute of the Harris Foundation. Pa- 
pers on invention and the state, technology and 
growth of political areas, mass communications, 
new techniques of war, etc. 


Otiver, Douctas L. Studies in the Anthropology of 


Bougainville, Solomon Islands, No. 1: The Pea- 
body Museum Expedition to Bougainville, Solomon 
Islands, 1938-39; No. 2: Human Relations and 
Language in a Papuan-s peaking Tribe of Southern 
Bougainville, Solomon Islands; No. 3: Economic 
and Social Uses of Domestic Pigs in Siuai, South- 
ern Bougainville, Solomon Islands; No. 4: Land 
Tenure in Northeast Siuat, Southern Bougainville, 
Solomon Islands. Cambridge, Mass.: Peabody 
Museum, 1949. Pp. vii+97. $5.85. 


PENNOCK, JEAN L., and SPEER, ELtsaBeTH L. 


Changes in Rural Family Income and Spending in 
Tennessee—1943-1944. Washington, D.C.: Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 1949. Pp. 
vi+ 106. $0.25. Tables, description of the sample 
and the schedule used. Brief accompanying text. 


PuBLic ADMINISTRATION SERVICE. Current Research 


Projects in Public Administration 1948-49. Chi- 
cago: Public Administration Service, 1949. Pp. 
39. $1.00. 


QuILLEN, I. James, and Hanna, LAvoneE A. Educa- 


tion for Social Competence: Curriculum and In- 
struction in Secondary-School Social Studies. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1949. Pp. viii+ 572. 
$3.00. Text on basic methods in the field of so- 
cial studies in the high school, based on a report 
of the Stanford Social Education Investigation. 


RANDALL, FRANK A. History of the Development of 


Building Construction in Chicago. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1949. Pp. xvi+ 385. 
$5.00. 


REIWALD, Pau. De l’esprit des masses: Traité de 


psychologie collective (“On the Mind of Crowds: A 
Treatise on Collective Psychology”). Paris: Dela- 


chaux & Niestle, 1949. Pp. 378. Part I deals with 
the sociology of animals; Part II, with what psy- 
chologists say of crowds; Part III, with what 
sociologists say; other parts, with what men of 
politics, poets, writers, and historians have to say. 
Brief statement on the conceptions of General de 
Gaulle concerning the masses of people. 


REYNOLDS, Lioyp G. Labor Economics and Labor 
Relations. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. 
Pp. xii+ 552. $4.75. A text dealing with trade- 
unionism, collective bargaining, public policy, 
and the economics of income and security. 


Roper, Exmo. Factors Affecting the Admission of 
High School Seniors to College. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1949. Pp. lviii+ 
312. $3.50. Data from interviews with (a) na- 
tional sample of 10,000 white high-school Seniors 
and (b) 5,ooolarge-city Seniors. Questions and an- 
swers reported in detail with Protestant, Cath- 
olic, and Jewish breakdowns. 


SCHECHTMAN, JosEPH B. Population Transfers in 
Asia. New York: Hallsby Press, 1949. Pp. 149. 
$1.50. Deals with the question of the transferring 
of populations to India and in the Near East. 


Scott, J. Irvine E. Negro Students and Their Col- 
leges. Boston: Meador Publishing Co., 1949. Pp. 
179. $2.50. Discusses the reasons for attending 
college, describes briefly each of the Negro col- 
leges, and treats briefly 175 interracial colleges. 


SHERWIN, RoBERT VEIT. Sex and the Statutory Law 
(in All 48 States), Parts I and Il: A Comparative 
Study and Survey of the Legal and Legislative 
Treatment of Sex Problems. New York: Oceana 
Publications, 1949. Pp. 74. $2.50. 


SHEVKY, EsHREF, and WILLIAMS, MARILYN. The So- 
cial Areas of Los Angeles: Analysis and Typology. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1949. 
Pp. xvi+ 172. $4.00. Presents in tables, charts, 
and maps much of the basic social data of the 
areas of the city. 


Suryock, Harotp, M.D. Happiness for Husbands 
and Wives. Washington, D.C.: Review and 
Herald Publishing Assciation, 1949. Pp. 256. 
$2.50. A semipopular work discussing sympathet- 
ically the factors making for, and against, con- 
jugal harmony. 


SIEGFRIED, ANDRE. Géographie électorale del’ Ardéche 
sous la III*® République. Paris: Librarie Armand 
Colin, 1949. Pp. 139. Fr. 250. Shows how people 
voted through time and in various subregions of 
the district in question, all against a background 
of social and economic characteristics. A mono- 
graph on the geography of public opinion. 


SmirH, Henry Lester. Character Education: A Sur- 
vey of Practice in the Public Schools of the United 
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States. Texarkana, Arkansas-Texas: 
Foundation, 1949. Pp. 32. $0.50. 


Palmer 


SocrAL RESEARCH SERVICE. Youth and the World of 
Work: A Study Based on a Representative Sample 
of Michigan toth and 12th Grade Students. East 
Lansing, Mich.: Social Research Service, 1949. 
Pp. 15. Graphic representation of the work atti- 
tudes and expectations of the pupils in the sam- 
ple. 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY and AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE. Part I: A Report of a 
Workshop in School Librarianship; Part II: Mis- 
cellaneous Papers. Baton Rouge, La.: Southern 
University and A. & M. College, 1949. Pp. 126. 


SPECIAL Crime Stupy Commission. Final Report of 
the Special Crime Study Commission on Social and 
Economic Causes of Crime and Delinquency. Sac- 
ramento: State of California, 1949. Pp. 105. 


Spurr, WitiiaM A. Forecasts of California’s Popula- 
tion and Production, 1950-1960. Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif.: Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford University, 1949. Pp. iv+ 28. $0.75. 
Seven forecasts of population are made and com- 
pared. Also forecasts of employment, production, 
etc. 


STONE, WALTER L. The Field of Recreation. New 
York: William-Frederick Press, 1949. Pp. 309. 
$1.00. A pamphlet on the increase of leisure and 
the need of better “recreationists” to guide 
people in their leisure activities. 


TEETERS, NEGLEY K. Deliberations of the Interna- 
tional Penal and Penitentiary Congresses. Phila- 
delphia: Temple University Book Store, 1949. 
Pp. 198. $4.00. A compilation in question-and- 
answer form of the significant items discussed at 
the International Penal and Penitentiary Con- 
gresses, 1872-1935. 


TrpBitrs, CLARK (ed.). Living through the Older 
Years. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan 
Press, 1949. Pp. 193. $2.00. A series of articles by 
experts on the problem of the aged. 


TuRNEY-HicH, Harry HoLBert. Primitive War. 
Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 
1949. Pp. xi+ 277. $4.50. An analysis of primitive 
military practices from which universal rules of 
warfare have been derived. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


UnitEep Nations. Catalogue of Economic and Social 
Projects. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1949. Pp. vii+ 271. $2.00. An annotated list of 
work planned, in progress, or completed by Unit- 
ed Nations and specialized agencies. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS INSTITUTE OF LATIN-AMERI- | 
cAN StuprEs. Political, Economic, and Social 
Problems of the Latin-American Nations of 
Southern South America. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1949. Pp. 107. Papers read in a lec- 
ture series dealing with political, economic, and 
social problems of the Latin-American nations of 
southern South America. 


WaceErN, Ginter. The Bantu of North Kavirondo. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. xx+ 
511. An ethonographic study of a number of 
Bantu tribes in western Kenya. 


WEREMEISTER, W. H. A History of Philosophical 
Ideas in America. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1949. Pp. xvi+ 599. $5.00. A comprehensive and 
critical historical treatment of philosophy in the ~ 
United States from the Colonial period to con- 
temporary times. 


Witson, GERTRUDE, and RytANnp, Social 
Group Work Practice: The Creative Use of the 
Social Process. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1949. Pp. xii+ 687. $5.00. Focuses on the social 
worker’s role in serving individuals and groups 
within the group setting. Supported by a large 
number of actual cases exemplifying the theory 
of the authors. 


WISCHNITZER, MARK. To Dwell in Safety: The Story © 
of Jewish Migration since 1800. Philadelphia: 7 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1949. Pp. 7 
xxiv-+ 368. $4.00. A comprehensive survey of the 
migration of Jewish folk from central, eastern, 
and southeastern Europe to the far corners of the 
world. 


Woopsury, CoLEMAN, and GUTHEIM, FREDERICK 7 
A. Rethinking Urban Redevelopment (“Urban Re- © 
development Series,” No. 1.) Chicago: Public 7 
Administration Service, 1949. Pp. 26. $1.00. ‘ 


Younc, KmBatt. Sociology: A Study of Society and 
Culture. New York: American Book Co., 1949. 
Pp. viii+ 638. $5.00. A new edition of a standard 
text, with extensive reorganization and additions, 
incorporating new points of view and research 
findings. 
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